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6 ALL FOR that are viſited by the eye of 
Heaven, are to the wiſe man happy havens.” 
If Shakſpeare's philoſophy be orthodox, the 


French have, it muſt be confeſſed, many claims 


to the reputation of & wiſe people; and though” 
you know I always diſputed their pretenſions 
to general gaiety, yet I acknowledge that miſ- 
fortune does not deprive them of the ſhare they 
poſſeſs, and, if one may judge by appearances; 
they have at leaſt the habit of finding content 
under ſituations with which it ſhould ſeem ins 
compatible, more than any other nation. There 
are here between fix and ſeven hundred, of all 
ages and of all ranks, taken from our- homes, 
and from all that uſually makes the comfort of 
life, and crouded together under many of the 
luflictions that conſtitute its . yet, in the 
vor. 1. „ midſt 
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midſt of all this we fiddle, dreſs, rhyme, and 
viſit as ceremoniouſly as though we had nothing 
to diſturb us. Our beaux, after being cor- 
realy frizz'd and powdered behind ſome door, 
compliment the belle juſt eſcaped from a toilet, 
performed amidſt the apparatus of the kitchen; 
three or four beds are piled one upon another 
to make room for as many card-tables; and the 
wits of the priſon, who are all the morning 
employed in writing doleful placets to obtain 
their liberty, in the evening celebrate the * 5 
of it in bout-rimdes and acroſtics. "+ 

I ſaw an aſs at the Corps de Garde this morn- 
ing laden with violins and muſic, and a female 
priſoner ſeldom arrives without her complement 
of bandboxes.—Embarrafſed, ftifled as we are 
by our numbers, it does not prevent a daily 
importation of lap-dogs, who form a part of 
the community in a priſon, as in the moſt ſu- 
perb hotel. The faithful valet, who has fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his maſter, does not ſo 
much ſhare his diſtreſſes as contribute to his 
pleaſure by adorning his perſon, or, rather, his 
head, for excepting the article of hair- dreſſing, 
the beaux here are not elaborate. In ſhort, there 


zs an indifference, a frivolity, in the French cha- 


, __ winch in circumſtances like the pre- 
NB at, 
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ſent, appears unaccountable. But man is not 
always conſiſtent with himſelf, and there are 
occaſions in which the French are nothing leſs 
than philoſophets. Under all theſe externals of 
levity, they are a very prudent people, and 
though they ſeem to bear with infinite fortitude 
many of the evils of life, thete are others in 
which their ſenſibility is not to be queſtioned. 
At the death of a relation, or the loſs of liberty, 
I have obſerved that a few hours ſuffice, pour 
prendre fon parti; but on any occaſion where his 
fortune has ſuffered, the very livelieſt French- 
man is au deſeſpoir for whole days. Whenever 
any thing is to be loſt or gained, all his cha- 
racteriſtic indifference vaniſhes, and his atten- 
tion becomes mentally concentrated, without 
diſſipating the habitual ſmile of his counte- 


A * 


nance. He may ſometimes be deceived through 
deficiency of judgement, but I believe not of- 
ten by unguardedneſs; and in a matter of in- 
tereſt, a peri? maitre of five-and-twenty might 
tout en badinage maintain his ground againſt a 
whole ſynagogue.—This diſpoſition is not re- 
markable only in affairs that may be ſuppoſed 
to require it, but extends to the minuteſt ob- 
jects; and the ſame œconomy which watches 

| over the maſs of a Frenchman's eſtate, guards 
Vith equal ſolicitude the menu property of a log 
of wood, or a hen's neſt. 


1 There 
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There is at this moment a general ſcarcity of 
proviſions, and we who are confined are, of 
courſe, particularly inconvenienced by it; we 
do not even get bread that is eatable, and it is 
curious to obſerve with what circumſpection 
every one talks of his reſources. The poſſeſſor 
of a few eggs takes care not to expoſe them 
to the eye of his neighbour; and a flice of 
white bread. is a donation of ſo much conſe- 
quence, that thoſe who procure any for them- 
ſelves do not often put their friends to the pain 
either of accepting or refuſing it. 

Mad. de —— has been unwell for ſome days, 
and I could not help giving a hint to a relation 
of hers whom we found here, and who has fre- 
quent ſupplies of bread from the country, that 
the bread we eat was peculiarly inimical to her; : 
but I gained only a look of repulſive apprehen- 
fion, and a cold remark that it was very difti- 
cult to get good bread “ ef que Cetoit bien 
malheureux.”—1 own this kind of ſelfiſhneſs is 
Increaſed by a ſituation where our wants are 
numerous, and our enjoyments few; and the 
great diſtinctions of meum and tum, which at 
all times have occaſioned ſo much bad fellow- 
Ihip in the world, are here perhaps more rigidly 

eſtabliſhed than any where elſe; yet, in my 
| . opinion, 
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opinion, a cloſe-hearted conſideration | has al- 
ways formed an effential and a predominant” 
quality 1 in this French character. 5 


People here do not ruin AC” PER as with 
us, by hoſpitality; and examples of that: 
thoughtleſs profuſion which we cenſure and re- 
gret, without being able entirely to condemn, 
are very rare indeed. In France it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee a man apparently diſſipated in his 
conduct, and licentious in his morals, yet re- 
gular even to parſimony in his pecuniary con- 
cerns—He ceconomizes' with his vices, and 
indulges in all the exceſſes of faſhionable life, 
with the ſame ſyſtem of order that accumulates ; 
the fortune of a Dutch miſer. Lord Cheſter- 
field was doubtleſs ſatisfied, that while his ſon 
remained in France, his precepts would have 
all the benefit of living illuſtration; yet it is 
not certain that this cautious: and refleQing 
licentiouſneſs has any merit over the more im- 
prudent irregularity of an Engliſh ſpendthrift: 
the one is, however, likely to be more durable 
than the other; and, in fact, the character of 
an old libertine is more 8 in REY than | 
in England. | 20 


If economy ' preſide even over the vices of 
the rich and faſhionable, you may: conclude: 
wt 33 ttmat 
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that the habits of the middling ranks of people 
of ſmall fortunes are. ſtill more ſcrupuloyſly 
ſubjected to its influence. A French menage 
is a practical treatiſe on the art of ſaving— 
| a ſpirit of œcnomy pervades and directs every 
EN: part of it, and that ſo uniformly, ſo generally, 
and fo conſiſtently, as not to make the ſame. 
impreſſion on a ſtranger as would a fingle in- 
ſtance where the whole. was not conducted on 
the ſame principle. A traveller is not ſo forci- 
bly ſtricken by this part of the French cha- 
racer, becauſe it is more real than apparent, 
and does not ſeem the effect of reaſoning or 
effort, which is never conſequential, but rather 
that of inclination and the natural courſe of 
things. | 95 


A degree of parſimony, which an Engliſhman, 
who does not affect the reputation of a Codrus, 
could not acquire without many ſelf-combats, 
appears in a Frenchman a matter of preference 

and convenience, and till one has lived long 
and familiarly in the country, one is apt to miſ— 
take principles for cuſtoms, and character for 
manners, and to attribute many things to local 
which have their real ſource in moral cauſes. 
he traveller who ſees nothing but gay 
furniture, gay clothes, and partakes on invita- 
von of ſplendid ** z returns to England the 
Th * AC 
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enamoured panegyriſt of French hoſpitality. 
On a longer reſidence and domeſtic intercourſe, 
all this ĩs diſcoverable to be merely the ſacrifice 
of parfimony to vanity—the ſolid comforts of 
life are unknown, and hoſpitality ſeldom ex- 
tends beyond an occafional and oftentatious re- 
ception. The gilding, painting, glafſes, and 
ſilk hangings of a French apartment, are only 
a gay diſguiſe; and a houſe, which to the eye 

may be attractive even to ſplendour, ſhall not 
have one room that an Engliſhman would find 
tolerably convenient. Every thing intended 


for uſe rather than ſhow is ſcanty and ſordid 


all is beau, magnifique, gentil, or ſuperb, and 
nothing comfortable. The French have not 
the word, or its s Hnonims, in their 989 


13 Fragte; clothes are almoſt as durable as 
furniture, and the gaiety which twenty or thirty 
years ago we were complaiſant enough to ad- 
mire, is far from being expenſive. People are 
not more than five or fix hours a day in their 
gala habits, and the whole of this period is ju- 
diciouſly choſen between the hours of repaſt, 
ſo that no riſk is incurred by accidents at table. 
Then the caprices of faſhion, which in England 
are ſo various and deſpotic, have here a more 
limited influence : : the form of a dreſs changes 

B4 as 


na reigning mode, it is not an that account re- 
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as long as the material js convertible, and when 


it has outlaſted the poſſibility of adaptation ta 


jected, but is generally worn in ſome way or 
other till baniſhed by the more rational motive 
of its decay. All the expences of tea-viſits, | 


. breakfaft- loungings, and chance-dinners, are 


avoided an evening viſit is paſſed entirely at 
cards, a breakfaſt in form even for the family is 
unuſual; and there are very few houſes where 
you could dine without being previouſly en · 
gaged. I am, indeed, certain, that (unleſs in 
large eſtabliſhments) the calculation for diurnal 
ſupply is ſo exact, that the intruſion of a ſtranger 
would be felt by the whole family. I muſt, 
however, do them the juſtice to ſay,” that on 
ſuch occaſions, and where they find the thing 


to be inevitable, they put the beſt face poſſible | 


on it, and the gueſt is entertained, if not plen- 
tifully, and with a very fincere welcome, at 
leaft with ſmiles and compliments. The French, 


Indeed, allow, that they live leſs hoſpitably than 


the Eagliſh : but then they ſay they are not fo 
rich; and it 1s true, property is not ſo general, 


nor ſo diffuſed, as with us. This is, however, 
 valy relative, and you will not ſuſpect me of 
being ſo unrandid as to make compariſons with- 


out allowing for 7 difference which is the 
bis > EY effeck 
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effect of neceſſity. All my remarks of this 
kind are made after an unprejudiced compari- 
ſon of the people of the ſame rank or fortune 
in the two countries yet, even the moſt 
liberal examination muſt end by concluding, 
that the  ceconomy of the French too nearly 
approaches meanneſs, and that their civility is 
oſtentatious, perhaps often either nne or 
e verbal. . | * 


Ton adv hn why; * the year ark 
you are characterizing a nation in the ſtyle 
of Salmon! and implying a panegyric on the mo- 
ral of the Sehool for Scandal! Iplead to the firſt 
part of the charge, and ſhall hereafter defend my. 
opinion againſt the more poliſhed writers Wu 
have ſucceeded Salmon, For the moral of the 
Schoot-for Scandal, I have always conſidered 
it as the ſeal of humanity on a pony IP 
In Wer gene de pere 

111 is not a cexconomy of the French thas 
I am cenſuring, but their yanity, which, en- 
groſſing all their means of expence, prefers 
ſhow to accommodation, and the parade of 2 
ſumptuous repaſt thres ar four times a year to 
a plainer hut more frequent hoſpitality. Il am 
far from being the advocate of Extravagances 

Petit } 
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or the enemy of domeſtic order; and the libe- 


rality which is circumſcribed only by prudence 
ſhould not find in me a cenfurer. 


"My ideas on tlie French FI and man- 
ner of living may not be unuſeful to ſuch of 
my countrymen as come to France with the 
project of retrieving their affairs; for it is very 


neceſſary they ſhould be informed, that it is not 


ſo much the difference in the price of things, 
which makes a reſidence here œconomical, as 


a conformity to the habits of the country; and 


if they were not deterred by a falſe ſhame from 
a temporary adoption of the fame ſyſtem in 
England, their obje& might often be obtained 
without leaving it. For this reaſon it may be 
remarked, that the Engliſh who bring Enghſh 
ſervants, and perſiſt in their Englifh mode of 


 hving, do not often derive very ſolid advan- 


tages from their exile, and their abode in France 
is rather a retreat from their creditors than the 
means of paying their debts. 1 


1 —You will not be ſorry that I have 


| been able for a moment to forget our perſonal 
ſufferings, and the miſerable politics of the 


country. The details of the former are not 
pleaſant, and the latter grow every day more 
inexplicable. | 

| IF 
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| January 6. 
Ir I had undertaken to follow the French re- 
volution through all its abſurdities and ini- 
quities, my indolence would long fince have 
taken the alarm, and I ſhould have relinquiſhed 
a taſk become too difficult and too laborious. 
Events are now too numerous and too compli- 
cated to be deſcribed by occafional remarks; 
and a narrator of no more pretenſions than my- 
ſclf may be allowed to ſhrink from an abundance 
of matter which will hereafter perplex the choice 
and excite the wonder of the hiftorian.—Re- 
moved from the great ſcene of intrigues, we are 
little acquainted with them—we begin to ſuffer 
almoſt before we begin to conjecture, and our 
ſolicitude to examine cauſes is loſt in the rapi- 
dity with which we feel their effects. 


Amidſt the more miſchievous changes of a 
philoſophic revolution, you will have learned 
from the newſpapers, that the French have 
adopted a new era and a new calendar, the one 
dating from the foundation of their republic, 
the other deſcriptive of the climate of Paris, 
and the productions of the French territory. 
I doubt, however, if theſe new almanack-makers 
will create ſo much confuſion as might be ſup- 

a 1 | poſed, 


5 
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poſed, or as they may defire, for I do not find 
as yet that their ſyſtem has made its way beyond 
the public offices, and the country people are- 
particularly refractory, for they perſiſt in hold- 
ing their fairs, markets, &c. as uſual, without 
any regard to the hallowed decade of their 
legiſlators. As it is to be preſumed that the 
French do not wiſh to relinquiſh all commer- 
cial intercourſe with other nations, they mean 
poſſibly to tack the republican calendar to the 
rights of man, and ſend their armies to propa» 
gate them together; atherwiſe the correſpon- 
dence of a Frenchman will be as difficult ts 
Interpret with — cke as the cha- 
rafters of the Chineſe, . 


The vanity of theſe phlloſophers would; 
doubtleſs, be gratified by forcing the reſt of 
- Europe and the civilized world to adopt their 
uſeleſs and chimerical innovations, and they 
might think it a triumph to ſee the inhabitant 
of the Hebrides date Yendemuaire,*” or the 
parched Weſt-Indian ©* Mvgſe; but vanity is 
not an this, as it is on many other occaſions, 
the leading principle.—lt was hoped that a new 
ee of he You and a different no- 


* _ to the vintage. 
otog . „ menclature 
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menclature of the months, ſo as to baniſh all 
the commemorations of Chriſtianity, might 
prepare the way for aboliſhing religion itſelf, 
and if it were poſſible to impoſe the uſe of the 
new calendar ſo far as to exclude the old one, 
this might certainly aſſiſt their more ſerious 
atheiſtical operations; but as the ſucceſs of 
ſuch an introduction might depend on the will 
of the people, and is not within the competence 
of the bayonet, the old year will maintain its 
ground, and theſe pedantic triflers find that 
they have laboured to no more extenſive a pur- 
poſe, than to furniſh a date to the newſpapers, 
or theit on deſires, which no one will take 
0p pains to wnderfiznd, 


- Mankind are in ſs more attached to aul⸗ 
toms than principles. The uſeful deſpotiſm of 
Peter, which ſubdued ſo many of the preju- 
dices of his countrymen, could not atchieve the 
curtailment of their beards; and you muſt notima- 
gine that, with all the endurance of the French, 
theſe continual attempts at innovation paſs with- 
out murmurs: partial revolts happen very fre- 
quently; but, as they are the ſpontaneous effect 
of perſonal ſuffering, not of political manceuvre, 
they are without concert or union, of courſe 
_— Wade and only ſerve to ſtrengthen the 

government. 


p ”" — 
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government. The people of Amiens have 
lately, in one of theſe ſudden effuſions of diſ- 
content, burnt the tree of liberty, and even 
the repreſentative, Dumont, has been menaced; 


but theſe are only the blows of a coward who is 


alarmed at his own temerity, and dreads the 
chaſtiſement of * 

This crime in the revolutionary code is of a 
very ſerious nature; and however trifling it 
may appear to you, it depends only on the will 
of Dumont to ſacrifice many lives on the occa- 
ſion. But Dumont, though erected by circum- 
ſtances into 4 tyrant, is not ſanguinary—he is 
by nature and education paſſionate and groſs, 
and in other times might only have been a 
good-natured Poliſſon. Hitherto he has con- 
tented himſelf with alarming, and making 


* The whole town of Bedouin, in the ſouth of France, 
was burnt purſuant to a decree of the Convention, to expiate 
the imprudence of ſome of its inhabitants in having cut down 
a dead tree of liberty, Above ſixty people were guillotined 
as accomplices, and their bodies thrown into pits, dug by order 
of the repreſentative, Maignet, (then on miſſion) before their 


death. Theſe executions were ſucceeded by a conflagration 


of all the houſes, and the impriſonment or diſperſion of their 
poſſeſſors. It is likewiſe worthy of remark, that many of 
theſe laſt were obliged, by expreſs 'order of Maignet, to be 
F of the murder of their friends and relations. 


people 
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people tired of their lives, but I do not believe | 
he has been the direct or intentional cauſe of 
any one's death. He has ſo often been the hero 
of my adventures, that I mention him fami- 
liarly to you, without reflecting, that though 
the delegate of more than monarchical power 
Here, he is too infignificant of himſelf to be 
known in England. But the hiſtory of Dumont 
is that of two-thirds of the Convention. He 
was originally clerk to an attorney at Abbeville, 
and afterwards ſet up for himſelf in a neighbour- 
ing village. His youth having been marked 
by ſome digreſſions from the *haviour of 
reputation, his profeſſion was far from afford- 
ing him a ſubſiſtence; and the revolution, 
which ſeems to have called forth all that was 
turbulent, or unprincipled, or neceſſitous in 
the country, naturally found a partizan in an 
attorney without practice.— At the election 
of 1792, when the King's fall and the domi- 
nation of the Jacobins had ſpread ſo general a 
terror that no man of character could be pre- 
vailed upon to be candidate for a public ſitua- 
tion, Dumont availed himſelf of this timidity 
and ſupineneſs in thoſe who ought to have be- 
come the repreſentatives of the people; and, 
by a talent for intrigue, and a coarſe facility of 
phraſe-making, (for he has no pretenſions to 

| eloquence,) 


ts wet nnSiDaxce 


eloquence,) prevailed on the mob to elect TT 
His local knowledge, active diſpoſition, and 
ſubſervient induſtry, render him an uſeful kind 
of drudge to any prevailing party, and, ſince 
the overthrow of the Briſſotines, he has been 
_ entruſted with the government of this and ſome = 
of the neighbouring departments. He pro- 
feſſes himſelf a. zealous republican, and an 
apoſtle of the doctrine of univerſal equality, 
yet unites in his perſon all the attributes of de- 
ſpotiſm, and lives with more luxury and expence 
than moſt of the ci-· devant gentry. His former 
habitation at Oiſemont is not much better than 
a good barn; but patriotiſm is more profitable 
here than in England,“ and he has lately pur- 
chaſed a large manſion belonging to an emi- 
grant. His made of travelling, which uſed at 
beſt to be in the coche d eau or the diligence, is 
now in a coach and four, very frequently ac- 
companied by a led horſe, and a party of dra - 
goons. I fear ſome of your patriots behold 
this with envy, and it is not to be wondered at 


* « Britain no longer pays her patriots with her ſpoils: 
and perhaps it is matter of congratulation to a country, when 
the profeſſion of patriotiſm is not lucrative. Many agreeable 
inferences may be made from it—the ſentiment may have be- 


come too general for reward, Miniſters too virtuous to fear, or 
| even the people too enlightened to be deceived, 4 
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that they ſhould wiſh to ſee a ſimilar revolution 
in England. What a ſeducing proſpe for the 
aſſertors of liberty, to have the power of im- 


priſoning and guillotining all their countrymen! 


What halcyon days, when the ariftocratic pa- 
laces * ſhall be purified by ſolacing the fatigues 
of republican virtue, and the levellers of all 
diſtinction travel with four horſes and a military 


eſcort !-—But, as Robeſpierre obſerves, you are 


two centunes behind the French in patriotiſm 
and information; and I doubt if Engliſh re- 
publicaniſm will ever go beyond a dinner, and 
 toaſting the manes of Hampden and Sydney. 
I would, therefore, ſeriouſly adviſe any of my 
com-patriots who may be enamoured of a go- 


vernment founded on the rights of man, to quit 


an ungrateful country which ſeems ſo little diſ- 
poſed to reward their labours, and enjoy the 


ſupreme delight of men 2 me, that of ſeeing 
their theories in action. 


* Many of ho emigrants' houſes were bought by members 
of the Convention, or people in office. At Paris, crouds of 
inferior clerks, who could not purchaſe, found means to get 
lodged in the moſt ſuperb national edifices : Monceaux was 
the villa of Robeſpierre—St. Juſt occaſionally amuſed himſelf 
at Rainey—Couthon ſucceeded the Comte d'Artois at Baga- 
telle—and Vilatte, a juryman of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 


was lodged at the pavillion of Flora, in the Thuilleries, which | 


lie ſeems to have occupied as a fort of Maitre d'Hotel to the 
Comite de Salut Public, 


Vol. 11. C A propos 
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A propos—a decree of the Convention has 
lately paſſed to ſecure the perſon of Mr. Thomas 
Paine, and place ſeals on his papers. I hope, 
however, as he has been inſtalled in all the rights 
of a French citizen, in addition to his repreſen- 
tative inviolability, that nothing more than a 
temporary retreat 1s intended him. Perhaps 
even his perſonal ſufferings may prove a benefit 
to mankind. He may, like Raleigh, in his 
| priſon hours enrich the world,” and add new 
proſelytes to the cauſe of freedom. Beſides, 
human evils are often only bleſſings in a queſ- 
tionable form. Mr. Paine's perſecutions in 
England made him a legiſlator in France. Who 
knows but his perſecutions in France may lead to 
ſome new advancement, or at leaft add another 
line to the already crouded title-pages that an- 
nounce lis literary and political diſtinctions 
Yours. 


7 


? January. 
"THE total ſuppreſſion of all religious worſhip 
in this country, is an event of too ſingular and 
important a nature not to have been commented 
upon largely by the Engliſh papers; but, though 
I have little new to add on the ſubject, my own 
reflections have been too much occupied in con- 
ſequence for me to pals it over in filence. 

| N Iam 
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T am yet in the firſt emotions of wonder: 
the vaſt edifice which had been raiſed by the 
blended efforts of religion and ſuperſtition, 
which had been conſecrated by time, endeared 
by national taſte, and become neceſſary by 
habit, has now diſappeared, and ſcarcely left 
a veſtige of its ruins. To thoſe who revert 
only to the genius of the Catholic religion, and 
to former periods of the hiſtory of France, this 
event muſt ſeem incredible; and nothing but 
conſtant opportunities of marking its gradual + 
approach can reconcile it to probability. The 
pious chriſtian and the inſidious philoſopher = 
have equally contributed to the general effect, 
though with very different intentions: the one, 
conſulting only his reaſon, wiſhed to eſtabliſn 
a pure ſimple mode of worſhip, which, diveſted 
of the allurements of ſplendid proceſſions and 
impoſing ceremonies, ſhould teach the people 
their duty, without captivating their ſenſes; the 
other, better acquainted with the French cha- 
racter, knew how little theſe views were com- 
patible with it, and hoped, under the ſpecious 
pretext of baniſhing the too numerous orna- 
ments of the Catholic practice, to ſhake the 
foundations of Chriſtianity itſelf. Thus united 
in their efforts, though diflimilar in their mo- 
tives, all parties were eager at the beginning of 

hs Ss 00 the 
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the revolution'for a reform in the Church : 'the 
wealth of the Clergy, the monaſtic eſtabliſh- 
ments, the ſupernumerary ſaints, were devoted 
and attacked without pity, and without regret ; 
and, in the zeal and hurry of innovation, the 
deciſive meaſure, which reduced eccleſiaſtics to 
ſſmall penſions dependent on the ſtate, was carried, 
before thoſe who really meant well were aware 
of its conſequences. The next ſtep was, to make 
the receiving theſe penſions ſubject to an oath, 
which the ſelfiſh philoſopher, who can coldly 
calculate on, and triumph in, the weakneſs of 
human nature, foreſaw would be a brand of 
diſcord, certain to deſtroy the ſole force which 


the Clergy yet poſiefſed—their- union, and the 
public opinion. 


Uatdtunttety, theſe views were not diſap- 
pointed: conviction, intereſt, or fear, prevailed 
on many to take the oath; while doubt, worldly 
improvidence; or a ſcrupulous piety, deterred 
others. A ſchiſm took place between the jurors 
and nonjurors—the people became equally 
divided, and adhered either to the one or the 
other, as their habits or prepoſſeſſions directed 
them. Neither party, as it may be imagined, 

could ſee themſelves deprived of any portion of 
the . eſteem, without concern, perhaps, 
F | | without 
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without rancour; and their mutual animoſity, 
far from gaining proſelytes to either, contri-' 
| buted only to the immediate. degradation and 
future ruin of both. Thoſe, however, who had 
not taken the preſcribed oath, were in general 
more popular than what were called the conſti- 
tutionalifts, and the influence they were ſup- 
poſed to uſe in alienating the minds of their 
followers from the new form of government, 
ſupplied the republican party with a pretext for 
propoſing their baniſhment.“ | 


At the King's depoſition this decree took 
place, and ſuch of the nonjuring priefts who 
were not maſſacred in the priſons, or eſcaped 
the ſearch, were to be embarked for Guiana.. 
The wiſer and better part of thoſe whoſe com- 
pliances entitled them to remain, were, I be- 
lieve, far from conſidering this perſecution of 
their opponents as a triumph—to thoſe who 
did, it was of ſhort duration. The Convention, 
which had hitherto attempted to diſguiſe its 
hatred of the profeſſion by cenſure and abuſe 
of a part of its members, began now to ridicule 


* The King's exertion of the power aſcribed to him by the 
conſtitution, in putting a temporary negative on this decree, it 
is well known, was one of the pretexts for dethroning him. 


cz e 
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the profeſſion itſelf: ſome repreſented it as uſe- 
leſs—others as pernicious and irreconcileable 
with political freedom; and a diſcourſe * was 

" printed, 
* Extracts from the Report of Anacharſis Cloots, member of 


the Committee of Public Inſtruction, printed by order of 
the National Convention: 

Our Sans-culottes want no other ſermon but the rights 
of man, no other doctrine but the conſtitutional precepts and 


practice, nor any other church than where the ſection or the 
club hold their meetings, &c. 


. Thee propagation of the rights of man ought to be pre- 


ſented to the aſtoniſhed world pure and without ſtain. It is --* 


not by offering ſtrange gods to our neighbours that we ſhall 
operate their converſion. We can never raiſe them from their 
abjed ſtate by erecting one altar in oppoſition to another. A 
trifling hereſy is infinitely more revolting than having no re- 
ligion at all. Nature, like the ſun, diffuſes her light without 
the aſſiſtance of prieſts and veſtals. While we were conſtitu- 
tional heretics, we maintained an army of an hundred thou- 
fand prieſts, who waged war equally with the Pope and the 
diſciples of Calvin. We cruſhed the old prieſthood by means 
of the new, and while we compelled every ſe& to contribute 
to the payment of a pretended national religion, we became 
at once the abhorrence of all the Catholics and Proteſtants in 
Europe. The repulſion of our religious belief counteracted 
the attraction of our political principles ——But truth is at 
length triumphant, and the ill-interitioned ſhall no more be 
able to detach our neighbours ſrom the dominion of the rights 
of man, under pretext of a religious dominion which no longer 
Exiſts, —The purpoſe of religion is no how ſo well anſwered 


ay * 


a 


printed, under the ſanction of the Aſſembly, 
to prove, that the only feaſible republic muſt 
a 


as by preſenting carte blanche to the abuſed world. Every 
one will then be at liberty to form his ſpiritual regimen to his 
own taſte, till in the end the invincible aſcendaat of reaſon 
ſhall teach him that the Supreme Being, the Eternal Being, is 
no other than Nature uncreated and uncreatable; and that the 
only Providence is the aſſociation of mankind in freedom and 
equality !—This ſovereign providence aftords comfort. to the 
afflicted, rewards the good, and puniſhes the wicked, It ex- 
erciſes no unjuſt partialities, like the providence of knaves 
and fools. Man, when free, wants no other divinity than 
himſelf, This god will not coſt us a ſingle farthing, not a 
5 fingle tear, nor a drop of blood. From the ſummit of our 
mountain he hath promulgated his laws, traced in evident cha- 
raters on the tables of nature. From the Eaſt to the Weſt 
they will be underſtood without the aid of interpreters, com- 
ments, or miracles. Every other ritual will be torn in pieces 
at the appearance of that of reafon. Reaſon dethrones both 
the Kings of the earth and the Kings of heaven.—No mo- 
narchy aboye, if we wiſh to preſerye our republic below 


« Volumes have been written to determine whether or no 
a republic of- Atheiſts could exiſt, I maintain that every 
other republic is a chimera, If you once admit the exiſtence 
of a heavenly Sovereign, you introduce the wooden horſe - 
within your walls What you advre by day will be your de- 
ſtruction at night. 


« A people of theiſts neceſſarily become revelationiſts, that 
is to ſay, ſlaves of prieſts, who are e but religious Oey 
and phyſicians of damned fouls. ; 


04 | « If 
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be ſupported by pure atheiſm. Many of the 
moſt eminent conforming Prelates and Clergy 
were arreſted, and even individuals, who had 
the reputation of being particularly devout, 
were marked as objects of perſecution. A new 
calendar was deviſed, which excluded the an- 

cient feſtivals, and limited public worſhip to 
the decade, or tenth day, and all obſervation of 
the Sabbath was interdicted. The priſons were 
incumbered with ſufferers in the cauſe of reli- 
gion, and all who had not the zeal or the cou- 
rage 'of martyrs, abſtained from manifeſting 
any attachment to the Chriſtian faith, 


While this conſternation was yet recent, the 
Deputies on miſſion in the departments ſhut up 


« Tf I were a ſcoundrel, I ſhould make a point of ex- 
claiming againſt atheiſm, for a religious maſk is _y conve- 


nient to a traitor. 


« The intolerance of truth will one day proſcribe the very 
name of rity ſanum, the etymology of fanaticiſm. 


1122 We (hall inſtantly ſee the monarchy of heaven condemned 
in its turn by the revolutionary tribunal of victorious Reaſon z 
for Truth, exalted on the throne of Nature, is ſovereignly 


intolerant, 


The republic of the rights of man * properly ſpeaki 
neither zbeiſtical nor atheifticat=it is nibiliſtical,” peaking, 


1 the 
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the churches entirely : the. refuſe of low clubs 
were paid and encouraged to break the windows 
and deſtroy the monuments of them; and theſe 
outrages, which it was previouſly concerted 
ſhould at firſt aſſume the appearance of popular 
tumult, were ſoon regulated and directed by 
the mandataries of the Convention themſelves. 
. The churches were again opened—atheiftical, 
ritual, and licentious homilies,* were ſubſti- 
tuted for the proſcribed ſervice and an abſurd 
and ludicrous imitation of the Greek mytho- 
logy was exhibited, under the title of the Re- 
ligion of Reaſon, —On the principal church of 
every town was inſcribed, ** The Temple of 
Reaſon;” and a tutelary goddeſs was inftalled 
with a ceremony equally pedantic, ridiculous, 
and profane. +—Yet the philoſophers did not 
on 


* T have read a diſcourſe pronounced in a church at Paris, 
on the decade, ſo indecent and profane, that the moſt humble 


audience of a country puppet-ſhow in England would not have 
tolerated it. f 8 


+ At Havre, the goddeſs of Reaſon was drawn on a car by 
four cart-horſes, and as it was judged neceflary, to prevens 
accidents, that the horſes ſhould be conducted by thoſe they 
were accuſtomed to, the carters were likewiſe put in requi- 
fition and furniſhed with cuiraſſes à Pantique from the theatre. 

The men, it ſeems, being neither martial nor learned, were 
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on this occafion diſdain thoſe adventitious aids, 
the uſe of which they had ſo much declaimed 
againſt while they were the auxiliaries of Chriſ- 
tianity.*—Muſic, proceſſions, and decorations, 
which had beer: baniſhed from the ancient wor- 
ſhip, were introduced in the new one, and the 
* Philoſophical reformer, even in the very attempt 
to eſtabliſh a religion purely metaphyſical, found 
| himſelf obliged to inculcate it by a groſs and 
material idolatry.j—Thus, by ſubmitting his 
_ abſtractions to the genius of the people, and 
the imperfections of our nature, perhaps the 
beſt apology was offered for the errors of, that 
worſhip which had been proſcribed, en | 
and ridiculed. L 
not az fait at this equipment, and concluding it was only 4 
waiſtcoat of ceremony, inveſted themſelves with the front- 


behind, and the back part laced before, to the great amuſe- 
| ment of the few who were ſenſible of the miſtke. 


Mr. Gibbon reproaches the Chriſtians with their adoption 
of the allurements of the Greek mythology. —The Catholics 
| have been more hoſtilely deſpoiled by their modern perſecutors, 
and may retort, that the religion of reaſon is a more groſs ap- 
peal to the ſenſes than the E OE: ſuperſtition would 
have ventured on. 


t The French do not yet, I fear, annex any other idea to 
the religion of reaſon ply e e, ava 


the part of the goddeſs. 
Previous 


wA 
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Previous to the tenth day, on which a cele- 

bration of this kind was to take place, a Deputy 
arrived, accompanied by the female goddeſs; * Nt 
that is, (if the town itſelf did not produce one - 
for the purpoſe,) a Roman dreſs of white ſatin 
was hired from the theatre, with which ſhe was 
inveſted her head was covered with a red cap, 
ornamented with oak leaves—one arm was 
reclined on a plough, the other graſped a ſpear 
—and her feet were ſupported by a globe, 
and environed by mutilated emblems of feo- 


dality.$ : „ fl ; 


Thus equipped, the divinity and her appen- 
dages were borne on the ſhoulders of Jacobins 


|  ® The females who perſonated the new divinity were uſually 
ſelected from amongſt thoſe who © might make ſeRaries of 
whom: they bid but follow,” but who were more conſpicuous - 
for beauty than any other celeſtial attribute. The itinerant - 
goddeſs of the principal towns in the department de la Somme 
was the miſtreſs of one Taillefer, a republican General, brother 
to the Deputy of the ſame name.—L know not, in this mili- 
tary government, whether the General's ſervioes on the occaſion 
were included in his other appointments. At Amiens, he not 
only provided the deity, but commanded the na that 

| ſecured her a ſubmiſlive adoration. 


- -4 


* {i ot paſt explain dis ede as appropriate 
en 
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& on bonnet rouge,” and eſcorted by the National 
Guard, Mayor, Judges, and all the conſtituted 


authorities, who, whether diverted or indignant, 


were obliged to preſerve a reſpectful gravity of 
exterior. When the whole cavalcade. arrived 
at the place appointed, the goddeſs was placed 
on an altar erected for the occaſion, from whence 
ſhe'haranguetl the people, who, in return, prot- 
fered their adoration, and ſung the Carmagnole, 
and other republican hymns of the fort. They 
then proceeded in the fame order to the prin- 
cipal church, in the choir of which the ſame 
ceremonies were renewed : a prieſt was procured 


to abjure his faith and avow the whole of Chriſ- 


tianity an impoſture;“ and the feſtival con- 
cluded with the burning of prayer- books, ſaints, 
confeſſionals, and every ting appropriated to 
the uſe of public worſhip. F—The greater part 
3 of 


* Tt muſt be obſerved, in juſtice to the French Clergy, that 
it was ſeldom poſſible to procure any who would conſent to 
this infamy. In ſuch caſes, the part was exhibited by a man 
hired and drefled for the purpoſe.— The end of degrading the 
profeſſion in the eyes of the people was equally anſwered. 


+ In many places, valuable paintings and ſtatues were burnt 


or disfigured. The communion cups, and other church plate, 


were, after being exorciſed in Jacobin revels, ſent to the Con- 
vention, 
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of the attendants looked on in ſilent terror and 
aſtoniſhment ; whilſt others, intoxicated, or 
probably paid to a& this ſcandalous farce, 
danced round the flames with an appearance of 
frantic and ſavage mirth.—It is not to be for- 
gotten, that repreſentatives of the people often 
preſided as the high prieſts of theſe rites; and 
their official diſpatches to the Convention, in 
which theſe ceremonies were minutely deſcribed, 
were always heard with burſts of applauſe, and 
ſanctioned by a decree of inſertion in the 
bulletin. 


I have now conducted you to the period in 
which I am contemplating France in poſſeſſion 
of all the advantages which a total dereliction 


vention, and the gold and ſilver, (as the author of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire invidiouſly expreſſes himſelf,) 
the pearls and jewels, were wickedly converted to the ſervice 
of mankind; as if any thing whoſe value is merely fictitious, 
could render more ſervice to mankind than when dedicated to 
a uſe which is equally the ſolace of the rich and the poor 
which gratifies the eye without exciting cupidity, ſoothes the 
bed of ſickneſs, and heals the wounds of conſcience. Yet I 
am no advocate for the profuſe decorations of Catholic 


churches; and if I ſeem to plead in their behalf, it is that I 


recolle& no inſtance where the depredators of them have ap- 
n the ſpoil to more * 


of 


* 
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of religious eſtabliſhments can beftow—at 'that 
| confurnmation to which the labours of modern 
\ Phbiloſophers have ſo long tended. 


Ye Shafteſburys, Bolingbrokes, Voltaires, 
and muſt I add the name of Gibbon, & behold 
yourſelves inſcribed on the regiſters of fame 

with a Laplanche, a Chenier, an André Du- 
mont, or a FouchE'! + —Do not bluſh at the 
. aſſociation : your views have been the ſame; 
and the ſubtle underminer-of man's beſt com- 
: fort in the principles of his religion, is even 
11 5 more criminal than him who prohibits the ex- 
ternal exerciſe of it. Ridicule of the facred 
writings is more dangerous than burning them, 
and a ſneer at the miracles of the goſpel more 
miſchievous than disfiguring the ſtatues of the 
evangeliſts; and it muſt be confeſſed that theſe 
Anti- chriſtian Iconoclaſts themſelves might pro- 


* The elegant ſatyriſt of Chriſtianity will ſmile at the pre- 
ſumption of ſo humble a cenſurer.—It is certain, the miſap- 
plication only.of ſuch ſpleadid talents could embolden me to 
mention the name of the poſſeſſor with diminiſhed reſpect. 


among the firſt and moſt remarkable proſeſſors of religion. 
| bably 
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bably have been content to believe and ſay 
their prayers, had not the intolerance of phi- 
loſophy made them atheiſts and perſecutors.— 
The coarſe legend of death is the ſleep of 
eternity,“ is only a compendium of the fine- 
drawn theories of the more elaborate materialiſt, 
and the depoſitaries of the dead will not corrupt 
more by the exhibition of this deſolating ſtand- 
ard, than the libraries of the living by the vo- 
lumes which hold out the ſame oblivion to vice, 
and diſcouragement to virtue.—The great ex- 
periment of governing a civilized people with- 
out religion will now be made; and ſhould the 
morals, the manners, or happineſs of the French, 
be improved by it, the ſectaries of modern phi- 
loſophy may triumph. Should it happen other- 
wiſe, the Chriſtian will have an additional mo- 
tive for cheriſhing his faith : but even the af- 
flictions of humanity will not, I fear, produce 
either regret or conviction in his adverſary; for 


* Poſts, bearing the inſcription © la mort gt un ſonmmeil 
eternel,” were erected in many public burying-grounds—No 
other ceremony is obſerved with the dead than encloſing the 
body in ſome rough boards, and ſending it off by a couple of 
porters, (in their uſual garb,) attended by a municipal officer. 
The latter enregiſters the deceaſed, who is thrown into a grave 


generally prepared for half a ſcore, and the whole buſineſs is 


the 
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the prejudices of philoſophers and Alen It are 
incorrigible,* 


Providence, Jan . 29. 


our mattreſſes on the boards; but we neverthe- 


leſs adopt the ſpirit of the country, and a total 


abſence of comfort does not prevent our amuſing 
ourſelves. My friend knits, and draws land- 
ſcapes on the backs of cards; and I have eſta- 
bliſhed a correſpondence with an old bookſeller, 
who ſends me treaties of chemiſtry and fortifi- 
cation, for poetry and memoirs. I endeavoured 
at firſt to borrow books of our companions, 


but this reſource was ſoon exhauſted, and the 
whole priſon ſupplied little more than a novel 


of Florian's, Le Voyage de jeune Anarcharſis, 
and ſome of the philoſophical romances of Vol- 
taire—They ſay it ennuyes them to read; and I 
obſerve, that thoſe who read at all, take their 


books into the garden, and prefer the moſt 


* Ce ne ſont point les philoſophes qui connoifſent le mieux 
les hommes. Ils ne les voient qu' 2 travers les prejuges de la 


Pbilgſapbie, et je ne ſache aucun etat ou l'on en ait tant. 
; | I. J. ROUSSEAU, 
crouded 


W E are now quite domeſticated here, though 


in a very miſerable way, without fire, and with 
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crouded walks. Theſe ſtudious ſk who 
ſeem to ſurpaſs Crambe himſelf in the faculty. 
of abſtraction, ſmile and bow at every comma, 
without any appearance of derangement from 
ſuch Ons interruptions. | 


Time paſſes ſorrowfully, rather than ſlowly: 
and my thoughts, without being amuſed, are 
employed. The novelty of our ſituation, the 
paſt, the future, all offer ſo many ſubjects of 
reflection, that my mind has more occaſion for 
repoſe than amuſement. My only external re- 
ſource is converſing with our fellow-priſoners, 
and learning the cauſes of their detention. 
Theſe relations furniſh me with a ſort of ** ab- 
ſtract of the times,” and mark the character of 
the government better than cireumſtances of 
more apparent conſequence; for what are bat- 
tles, fieges, and political machinations, but as 
they ultimately affect the happineſs of ſociety 2 - 
And when J learn that the lives, the liberty, 
and property of no claſs are ſecure from viola- 
tion, it is not neceſſary one ſhould be at Paris 
to form an opinion of this period of the revo- 
lution, and of thoſe who conduct it. 


The perſecution which has 8 been 
chiefly directed againſt the Nobleſſe, has now a 
vol. 11, | D - __. uttle 
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li ttle ſubſided, and ſeems turned againſt reli 
gion and commerce. People are daily arrefted 
for aſſiſting at private maſſes, concealing ima- 
ges, or even for being poſſeſſors of religious 
books. Merchants are ſent here as monopolizers 


and retailers, under various pretexts, in order 


to give the committees an opportunity of pil- 
laging their ſhops. It is not uncommon to ſee 
people of the town who are our guards one day, 
become our fellow-prifoners the next; and a 
few weeks fince, the ſon of an old gentleman who 
has been ſome time here, after being on guard 
the whole day, inftead of being relieved at the 


- Uſual hour, was joined by his wife and children, 
under the eſcort of a couple of dragoons, who 


delivered the whole family into the cuſtody of 
our keeper z and this appears to have happened 
without any other motive than his having pre- 
ſented a petition to Dumont in behalf of his 

father. | 


An old man was lately taken from his houſe 
in the night, and brought here, becauſe he 
was ſaid to have worn the croſs of St. Louis.— 
The fact is, however, that he never did wear 
this obnoxious diſtinction; and though his 
daughter has proved this incontrovertibly to 


Dumont, ſhe cannot obtain his liberty: and 


the 
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the poor young woman, after making two or 
three fruitleſs journeys to Paris, 1s obliged to 
content herſelf with ſeeing her father occa- 
fionally at the gate, 


The refeory of the convent is inhabited by 
hoſpital nuns. Many of the hoſpitals in France 
had a fort of religious order annexed to them, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to attend the ſick; and 
Habit, perhaps too the aſſociation of the offices 
of humanity. with the duties of religion, had 
made them ſo uſeful. in their profeſſion, that 
they were ſuffered to remain, even after the 
abolition of the regular monaſteries. But the 
devaſtating torrent of the revolution at length 
reached them: they were accuſed of beſtowing 
a more tender ſolicitude on their ariſtocratic 
patients than on the wounded volunteers and 
republicans; and, under theſe curious charges, 
they have been heaped into carts, without a 
a ſingle neceſſary, almoſt without covering, ſent 
from one department to another, and diſtributed 
in different priſons, where they are periſhing 
with cold, fickneſs, and want! Some people 
are here only through their being -accidentally 
at a houſe when the owner was arreſted; * and 


It was not uncommon for a mandate of arreſt to diret 


the taking “ Citizen Such-a-one, and all perſons found in his 
houſe,” 


Da we 
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we have one family who were taken at sers 
with their gueſts, and the plate * were 
uſing! 


A grand- daughter of the celebrated De Witt, 
who reſided thirty leagues from hence, was ar- 
reſted in the night, put in an open cart, without 
any regard to her age, her ſex, or her infirmi- 
ties, though the rain fell in torrents; and, after 
ſleeping on ſtraw in different priſons on the 
road, was depoſited here. As a Fleming, the 
law places her in the ſame predicament with a 
very pretty young woman who has lived ſome 
months at Amiens; but Dumont, who is at 
once the maker, the interpreter, and executor 
of the laws, has exempted the latter from the 
general proſcription, and appears daily with her 
in public; whereas poor Madame De Witt is 
excluded from ſuch indulgence, being above 
ſeventy years old and is accuſed, ' moreover, 
of having been moſt exemplary charitable, and, 
what is ſtill worſe, very religious. ] have 
given theſe inſtances not as any way remark- 
able, and only that you may form ſome idea of 
the pretexts which have ſerved to cover France 
with priſons,” and conduct fo many of its inha- 
bitants to the ſcaffold. 
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It is impoſſible to reflect on a country in ſuch 
a ſituation, without abhorring the authors of it, 
and dreading the propagation of their doctrines. 
I hope that neither have imitators nor admirers 
in England; yet the debates of the Convention, 
the Jacobins, and all the French newſpapers, 
ſeem ſo ſanguine in their expeQation, and ſo 
poſitive in their aſſertions of an Engliſh revo- 
lution, that I occafionally, and in ſpite of my- 
ſelf, feel a vague but ſerious ſolicitude, which 
I ſhould not have ſuppoſed the apprehenſion of 
any political evil could inſpire. . I know the 
good ſenſe and information of my countrymen 
offer a powerful reſource againſt the love of 


change and metaphyſical ſubtilties; but, it is 


certain, the French goverament have much 


_ depended on the ſpirit of party, and the zeal. 


of their propagandiſtes. They talk of a Britiſh 
convention, of a conventional army, and, in 
ſhort,” all France ſeems prepared to ſee their 
neighbours involved in the ſame diſaſtrous ſyſ- 
tem with themſelves. The people are not a 
little ſupported in this error by the extracts that 
are given them from your orators in the Houſe _ 
of Commons, which teem with nothing but 
complaints againft the oppreſſion of their own 


country, and enthuſiaſtic admiration of French 
| liberty. We read and wonder —collate the Bill 
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of Rights with the Code Revolutionnaire, and 
again fear what we cannot give credit to. 


Since the reports I allude to have gained 
ground, I have been forcibly ſtruck by a dif- 
ference in the character of the two nations. 
At the proſpect of a revolution, all the French 
who could conveniently leave the country, fled; 
and thoſe that remained (except adventurers, 
and the banditti that were their accomplices,) 
ſtudiouſly avoided taking any part. But ſo 
little are our countrymen affected with this ſel- 
fiſh apathy, that I am told there is ſcarcely one 
who, amidft all his preſent ſufferings, does not 
ſeem to regret his abſence from England, more 
on account of not being able to oppoſe this 
threatened attack on our conſtitution, than for 
any perſonal motive.—The example before them 
muſt, doubtleſs, tend to increaſe this ſentiment 
of genuine patriotiſm; for whoever came to 
France with but a ſingle grain of it in his com- 
poſition, muſt return with more than enough 
to conſtitute an hundred patriots, whoſe hatred 


of deſpotiſm 1s only a principle, and who _— 
never felt its effects. Adieu. 1 
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8 2. 


Tn E faRtions who have choſen to give France 
the appellation of a republic, ſeem to have 
judged, and with ſome reaſon, that though it 
might anſwer their purpoſe to amuſe the people 


with ſpecious theories of freedom, their habits 


and ideas were far from requiring that theſe 
fine ſchemes ſhould be carried into practice. 
I know of no example equal to the ſubmiſſion 
of the French at this moment; and if de- 


parted ſpirits were permitted to review the 


world,” the: ſhades of Richlieu or Louvois 
might hover with envy round the Committee 
of Public Welfare; and regret- the ane 
moderation of their own ral 


How ſhall I explain to an Engliſhman the | 


doctrine of univerſal requiſition ? I rejoice 


that you can imagine nothing like it. —After 
eſtabliſhing, as a general principle, that the 


whole country is at the diſpoſal of government, 


ſucceeding decrees have made ſpecific claims 
on almoſt every body, and every thing. The 
tailors, n bakers, {muths, fadlers, 

5 4 | As and 


* In onder to prevent frauds, the ſhoemakers were obliged 


to make only ſquare- tod ſhoes, e not in the 
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and many oider trades, are all in requiſition 
carts, horſes, and carriages of every kind, are 
in requifition—the ſtables and cellars are put in 
requiſition for the extraction of ſaltpetre, and 
the houſes to lodge ſoldiers, or make priſons 
of. Sometimes ſhopkeepers are forbid to ſell 
their cloth, nails, wine, bread, meat, &c.— 
There are inſtances where whole towns have 
been kept without the neceſſaries of life for 
ſeveral days together, in conſequence of theſe 
interdictions; and I have known it proclaimed 
by beat of drum, that whoever poſſeſſed two 
uniforms, two hats, or two pair of ſhoes, ſhould 
relinquiſh one for the uſe of the army! Yer 
with all theſe efforts of deſpotiſm, the repub- 
lican troops are in many reſpects ill ſupplied, 
the produce being too often converted to the 
uſe of the agents of government, who are all 
Jacobins, and whoſe peculations are ſuffered 
with impunity, becauſe they are too neceſſary, 
or perhaps too formidable for puniſhment. 


| Theſe proceedings, which are not the leſs 
miſchievous for being abſurd, muſt end in a 
army was forbidden to wear them of this form. Indeed, 


people of any pretenſions to patriotiſm (that is to ſay, who 
were much afraid,) did not venture to wear any thing but 
woaden ſhoes ; as it had been declared” anti civigue if not 
e to walk in leather. 
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total deſtruction of commerce: the merchant 
will not import what he may be obliged to ſell 
excluſively to government at an arbitrary and 
inadequate valuation.— Thoſe who are not im- 
priſoned, and have it in their power, are for 
the moſt part retired from buſineſs, or at leaft 
avoid all foreign ſpeculations ; ſo that France 
may in a few months depend only on her inter- 
nal reſources. The ſame meaſures which ruin 
one claſs, ſerve as a pretext to oppreſs and levy 
contributions on the reſt.—In order to make 
this right of ſeizure ſtill more productive, almoſt 
every village has its ſpies, and the domiciliary 
viſits are become ſo frequent, that a man is leſs 
ſecure in his own houſe, than in a deſert amidſt 
Arabs. On theſe occaſions, a band of Jacobins, 
with a municipal officer at their head, enter 
ſans ckrtkmonie, over-run your apartments, and 
if they find a few pounds of ſugar, ſoap, or 
any other article which they chooſe. to judge 
more than ſufficient for immediate conſump- 
tion, they take poſſeſſion of the whole as a 
monopoly, which they claim for the uſe of the 
republic, and the terrified owner, far from ex- 
poſtulating, thinks himſelf happy if he eſcapes 
ſo well.— But this is mere vulgar tyranny: a leſs 
Powerful deſpotiſm might invade the ſecurity 
of ſocial life, and baniſh its comforts, We are 


prone 
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42 
prone to ſuffer, and it requires often little more 
than the will to do evil to give us a command 
over the happineſs of others, The Convention 
are more original, and, not ſatisfied with having 
reduced the people to the moſt abject ſlavery, 
they exact a ſemblance of cgntent, and dictate 
at tated periods the chaſtiſement which awaits 
_ thoſe who refuſe to ſmile. | 


The ſplendid ceremonies at Paris, which paſs 
for popular rejoicings, merit the appellation leſs | 
than an auto de ff. Every movement is pre- 
_ viouſly regulated by a Commiſſioner appointed 
for the purpoſe, * (to whom en paſſant theſe fetes 
are very lucrative jobs,) a plan of the whole is 
diſtributed, in which is preſcribed with great 
exaQnels, that at ſuch and ſuch parts the people 
are to melt into tears, at others they are to 
be ſeized with a holy enthuſiaſm, and at the 
concluſion of the whole they are to rend the 
air with the cry. of Vive la Convention“! 

Theſe celebrities are always attended by a . 
_ force, ſufficient to enſure the obſervation 


* David, the celebrated painter. . eee 
Auguſt colt fifty thouſand pounds, — The fertility of this Re- 
preſentative 8 imagination muſt have been very profitable — 
ſcarce any event could 2 J. for which 3 bad not the (Js 

of a celebration in readineſs. | 
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of them, beſides a plentiful mixture of ſpies to 


notice refractory countenances or faint accla- A 


mations. 

The departments which cannot imitate the 
'magnificence of Paris, are obliged, neverthe- 
leſs, to manifeſt their ſatisfaction. At every 
occaſion on which a rejoicing is ordered, the 
ſame kind of diſcipline is preſerved; and the 
ariſtocrats, whoſe fears in general overcome 
their principles, are often not the leaſt zealous 
attendants. 


At the re- taking of Toulon, when abandoned 
by our countrymen, the National Guards were 
every where aſſembled to participate in the 
feſtivity, under a menace of three days impri- 
ſonment. Thoſe perſons who did not illumi- 
nate their houſes were to be conſidered as 
ſuſpicious, and treated as ſuch: yet even wit 
all theſe precautions, I am informed the buſi- 
neſs was univerſally. cold, and the balls thinly 
attended, except by ariſtocrats and relations of 
emigrants, who, in ſome places with a baſeneſs 
not excuſed even by their terrors, exhibited 
' themſelves as a public ſpectacle, and ſung the 
defeats of that country CR was armed in their 
en, 0 
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I muſt here remark to you a circumſtance 
which does ſtill leſs honour to the French cha- 
racter, and which you will be unwilling to be- 
lieve. In ſeveral towns the officers and others, 
under whoſe care the Engliſh were placed dur- 
Ing their confinement, were defirous ſometimes, 
on account of the peculiar hardſhip of their 
- fituation as foreigners, to grant them little in- 
dulgences, and even more liberty than to the 
French priſoners; and in this they were juſti- 
fied on ſeveral confiderations, as well as that of 
humanity—They knew an Engliſhman could 
not eſcape, whatever facility might be given 
Him, without being immediately retaken ; and 
that if his impriſonment was made ſevere, he 


had fewer external reſources and alleviations © 


than the natives of the country: but theſe fa- 
vourable diſpoſitions were of no avail—for 
whenever any of our countrymen obtained an 
accommodation, the jealouſy of the French 
took umbrage, and they were obliged to relin- 
quiſh it, or hazard drawing embarraſſment on 
the indfvidual who had ſerved them. 


Lou are to notice, that the people in general, 
far from being averſe. to ſeeing the Engliſh» 
treated with a comparative indulgence, wete 
even pleaſed at it; and the invidious compari- 
xr | 8 ſons 
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ſons and complaints which prevented it were 
from the gentry, from the families of thoſe who 
had found refuge in England, and who were 
involved in the common proſecution.— l have, 
more than once, been reproached by a female 
ariſtocrate with the ill ſucceſs of the Engliſh 
army; and many, with whom I have formerly 
been on terms of intimacy, would refuſe me 
now the moſt trifling ſervice.—I have heard of 
a lady, whoſe huſband and brother are both in 
London, who amuſes herſelf in teaching a bird 
to repeat abuſe of the Engliſh. 22 


It has been ſaid, that the day a man becomes 
a ſlave, he loſes half his virtue; and if this be 
true as to perſonal ſlavery, judging from the 
examples before me, I conclude it equally ſo of 
political bondage.—The extreme deſpotiſm of 
the government ſeems to have confounded every 
principle of right and wrong, every diſtinction 
of honour and diſhonour; and the individual 
of whatever claſs, alive only to the ſenſe of 
perſonal danger, embraces without reluctance 
meanneſs or diſgrace, if it inſures his ſafety. —- 
A tailor or ſhoemaker, whoſe reputation per- 
Haps is too bad to gain him a livelihood by any 
"trade but that of a patriot, ſhall be befieged by 
the flatteries of people of rank, and have levees 
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a8 numerous as. Choiſeul or Calonne in their 
meridian of power. 
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When a Deputy of the Convention is ſent to 

a town on miſſion, ſadneſs takes poſſeſſion of 

every heart, and gaiety of every countenance. 

He is beſet with adulatory petitions, and pro- 

pitiating gifts; the Noblefſe who have eſcaped 

confinement form a ſort of court about his per- 

fon; and thrice happy is the owner of that 
habitation where he condeſcends to refide.#— 

A Repreſentative of gallantry has no reaſon to 

envy either the authority of the Grand Signor, 
or the licence of his ſeraglio—he is arbiter of 

the fate of every woman that pleaſes him ; and, 


** When a Deputy arrives, the gentry of the town contend 
with jealous rivalſhip for the honour of lodging him; and the 
moſt eloquent eulogiſt of republican ſimplicity in the Conven- 
tion does not fail to prefer a large houſe and a good table, even 
though the nnhallowed property of an ariſtocrat. —It is to be 
obſerved, that theſe Miſſionaries travel in a very patriarchal 
ſtyle, accompanied by their wives, children, and a numerous 
train of followers, who are not delicate in availing themſelves 
of this hoſpitality, and are ſometimes accuſed of carrying off 
the linen, or any thing elſe portable—even the moſt decent 
behave on theſe occaſions as though they were at an inn. 


philoſophy 


it is ſuppoſed, that many a fair captive has 
' owed her liberty to her charms, and that the 
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rhaolophy of) a French huſband has ſometimes 


opened the doors of his priſon, 


Dumont; who 1s married, 150 has beſides the 


countenance of a white Negro, never viſits 


us without occaſioning a general commotion 
amongſt all the females, eſpecially thoſe who 


are young and pretty, As ſoon as it is known 
that he is expected, the toilettes are all in acti- 


vity, a renovation of rouge and an adjuſtment 
of curls take place, and, though performed 
with more haſte, not with leſs ſolicitude, than 
the preparatory ſplendour of a firſt introduc- 


tion.— When the great man arrives, he finds 


the court by which he enters crouded by theſe 
redoubtable priſoners, and each with a petition. 


in her hand endeavours, with the inſidious co- 


quetry of plaintive ſmiles and judicious tears, 


that brighten the eye without deranging the 


features, to attract his notice and concihate his 


_. favour, Happy thoſe who obtain a promiſe, a 


look of complacence, or even of curiofity !— 
But the attention of this apoſtle of republi- 


caniſm is not often beſtowed, except on high 


rank, or beauty; and a woman who is old, or 
ll dreſſed, that ventures to approach him, is 


_ uſually repulſed with vulgar brutality—while 


125 very ſight of a male ſuppliant renders him 
furious. 
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furious: The firſt half hour he walks about, 


ſurrounded by his fair cor#2ge, and is tolerably 
civil ; but at length, fatigued, I ſuppoſe, by 
continual importunity, he loſes his temper, 
- departs, and throws all the petitions he has re- 
ceived unopened into the fire 

-  Adieu—the ſubje& is too humiliating to 
dwell on. I feel for myſelf, I feel for human 
nature, when I ſee the faſtidiouſneſs of wealth, 
the more liberal pride of birth, and the yet 
more allowable pretenſions of beauty, degraded 


into the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion to ſuch a being 


as Dumont. Are our principles every where 
the mere children of circumſtance, or is it in 
this country only that nothing is ſtable? For 
my own part I love inflexibility of character; 
and pride, even when ill founded, ſeems more 
reſpectable while it ſuſtains itſelf, than con- 
ceſſions which, refuſed to the ſuggeſtions of 
reaſon, are yielded to thoſe of fear —— Yours, 


4 


WERE Ia mere ſpectator, without fear for 
myſelf or compaſſion for others, the ſituation 
of this country would be ſufficiently amuſing. 
The effects produced (many perhaps unavoid- 

| | ably} 
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ably) by a ſtate of revolution — che ſtrange re- 
medies deviſed to obviate them the alternate 
neglect and ſeverity with which the laws are 
executed the mixture of want and profuſion 
that diſtinguiſh the lower claſſes of people 
and the diſtreſs and humiliation of the higher, 
all offer ſcenes ſo new and unaccountable, as 


not to be imagined by a perſon who has lived 


only under a regular government, where the 
limits of authotity are defined, the neceſſaries 
of life plentiful, and the pevple rational and ſub- 
ordinate. The conſequences of a general ſpirit 
of monopoly, which I formerly deſcribed, have 
lately been ſo oppreſſive, that the Convention 
thought it neceſſaty to interfere, and in ſo ex- 
traordinaty a way, that I doubt if (as uſual) 
© the diſtemper of their remedies” will not 
make us regret the original diſeafe. Almoſt | 
every article, by having paſſed through a va- 
riety of hands, had become enormouſly dear; 
which, operating with a real ſcarcity of many 
things, occaſioned by the war, had excited uni- 


WE verfal murmurings and inquietude. The Con- 
vention, who know the real ſource of the evil 


(the diſcredit of aſſignats) to be unattainable, 
and more ſolicitous to divert the clamours of 
the people, than to ſupply their wants, have 
adopted a meaſure which, according to the 

vol. 11. E - preſent 
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preſent appearances, will ruin one half of the 
nation, and ſtarre the other. A maximum, 
or higheſt price, beyond which nothing is to be 
ſold, is now promulgated under very ſevere 
penalties for all who ſhall infringe it. Such a 
regulation as this muſt in its nature be highly 
complex, and by way of ſimplifying it, the 
price of every kind of merchandize 1s fixed 
at a third above what it bore in 1791: but as 
no diſtinction is made between the produce of 
the country, and articles imported - between the 
ſmall retailer, who has purchaſed perhaps at 
double the rate he is allowed to ſell at, and the 
wholeſale ſpeculator, this very fimplification 
Tenders the whole abſurd and inexecutable.— 
The reſult was as might have been expected ; 
previous to the day on which the decree was to 
take place, ſhopkeepers ſecreted as many of 
their goods as they could; and, when the day 
arrived, the people laid ſiege to them in crouds, 
ſome buying at the maximum, others leſs cere- 
monious, and in a few hours little remained in 
the ſhops beyond the fixtures. The farmers 
Have. fince brought neither butter nor eggs to 
market, the butchers refule to kill as uſual, and, 
in ſhort, nothing is to be purchaſed openly. 
The country people, inſtead of ſelling provi- 
Hons publicly, take them to private houſes ; 

; and, 
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and, in addition to the former exorbitant 
prices, we are taxed for the riſk that is incurred 
by cvading the law. A dozen of eggs, or a 
© leg of mutton, are now conveyed from houſe 


. to houſe with as much myſtery, as a caſe of fire - 
y arms, or a treaſouable correſpondence; the whole 
* republic is in a ſort of training like the Spartan 
d youth ; and we are obliged to have recourſe to 
- dexterity and intrigue to procure us a dinner, 
ie Out legiſlators, aware of what they term 
at the ©* ariftocratie marchunde, ——that is to 
he ſay, that tradeſmen would naturally ſhut up 
an their ſhops when nothing was to be gained— 
* provided, by a clauſe in the above law, that 
d; no one ſhould do this in leſs time than a year; 
to but as the injunct ion only obliged them to keep 
of the ſhops open, and not to have goods to fell, 
ay every demand is at firſt always anſwered. in the 
15, negative, till a ſort of intelligence becomes 


e ſtabliſhed betwixt the buyer and ſeller, when 
de firſt, if he may be truſted, is informed in 
a low key, that certain articles may be had, 

but not au marimum. Thus even the rich cannot 
obtain the neceſſaries of life without difficulty, 
and ſubmitting to impaſition and the decent 
poor, who will not pillage nor intimidate the 
* tradeſman, are more embarraſſed than ever. 
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The above ſpecies of contraband commerce 


is carried on, indeed, with great circumſpection, 
and no avowed hoſtilities are attempted in the 
towns. The great war of the maximum was 
waged with the farmers and higlers, as ſoon as 
it was diſcovered that they took their commo- 

dities privily to ſuch people as they knew would 
buy at any price, rather than not be ſupplied. 

In conſequence, the guards were ordered. to 
ſtop all refractory butter-women at the gates, 
and conduct them to the town-houſe, where 
their merchandize was diftributed, without pity 
or appeal, au maximum, to thoſe of the popu- 
| Jace who could clamour loudeſt. 


Theſe proceedings alarmed the peaſants, and 
our markets became deſerted. New ftratagems 
on one fide, new attacks_on the other. The 
ſervants were forced to ſupply themſelves at 
private rendezvous in the night, until ſome 
were fined, and others arreſted ; and the ſearch- 
ing all comers. from the country became more 
intolerable than the vexations of the ancient 
Gabelle.—Detachments of dragoons are ſent to 
ſcour the farm-yards, arreft the farmers, and 
bring off in triumph whatever the reſtive houſe- 
wives have amaſſed, to be more profitably dif- 
poſed of. 

In 


ww” >< 


In this ſituation we remain, and I ſuppoſe 
ſhall remain, while the law of the maximum 
continues in force. The principle of it was 
certainly good, but it is found impoſſible to 
reduce it to practice ſo equitably as to affect all 
alike : and as laws which are not executed are 
for the moſt part rather pernicious than nuga- 
tory ; informations, arreſts, impoſition, and 
ſcarcity, are the only ends which this meaſure 
ſeems to have anſwered,  _ 


The houſes of detention, before inſupport- 
able, are now yet more crouded with farmers and 
ſhopkeepers ſuſpected of oppoſing the law.— 
Many of the former are ſo ignorant, as not to 
conceive that any circumſtances ought to de- 
prive them of the right to ſell the produce of 
their farms at the higheſt price they can get, 
and regard the maximum much as they would a 
law to authorize robbing or houſebreaking : as 
for the latter, they are chiefly ſmall dealers, who 
bought dearer than they have ſold, and are now 
impriſoned for not ſelling articles which they 
have not got. An informer by trade, or a 
perſonal enemy, lodges an accuſation againſt a 
particular tradeſman for concealing goods, or 
not ſelling au maximum ; and whether the accu- 
ſation be true or falſe, if the accuſed is not in 

> Saks office, 
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office, or a Jacobin, he has very little chance 


of eſcaping impriſonment.—lt is certain, that 
if the perſecution of theſe claſſes of people 
continues, and commierce (already. nearly an- 
nihilated by the wat) is thus ſhackled, an abſo- 
jute want of various articles of primary con- 
ſumption muſt enſue; but if Paris and the 
armies can be fupplied, the ſtarving the de- 
partments will be a mere pleaſurable experiment 
to their humane repreſefitatives ! 


Eu | February I2, 


T Was too much occupied by my perſonal diſ- 
treſſes to make any remarks on the revolutionary 
government at the time of its adoption. The 
text of this political phœnomenon muſt be well 


known in England—!I ſhall, therefore, confine- 


myſelf.to giving you a general idea of its ſpirit 
and tendency.——lt is, compared to regular 


government, what force 1s to mechaniſm, or 


the uſual and peaceful operations of nature to 
the ravages of a ſtorm—it ſubſtitutes violence 
for conciliation, and ſweeps with precipitate 
fury all that oppoſes its devaſtating progreſs. 
It refers every thing to a fingle principle, which 
is in itſelf not ſuſceptible of definition, and, 
| F like 


— 
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like all undefined power, is continually vibrating 
between deſpotiſm and anarchy. It is the exe- 
crable ſhape of Milton's Death, „which ſhape 
hath rione,” and which can be defcribed only 
by its effects. For inſtance, the revolutionary 
tribunal condemns without evidence, the revo- 
Iutionary committees impriſon without a charge, 
and whatever aſſumes the title of revolutionary 
is exonerated from all ſubjection to humanity, 
decency, reaſon, or juſtice.— Drowning the. 
infurgents, their wives, and children, by boat- 
Joads, is called, in the diſpatch to the Conven- 
tion, a revolutionary meaſure.*—At Lyons, it 
| 1 
* The detail of the horrors committed in La Vendée and 
at Nantes were not at this time fully known. Carrier had, 
however, acknowledged, in a report read to the Convention, 
that a boat-load of refractory prieſts had been drowned, and 
ebildren of ttuelvs years au condemned by a military com- 
miffion! One Fabre Marat, a republican General, wrote, about 
the fame period, I think from Angers, that the Guillotine was 
too flow, and powder ſcarce, fo that it was concluded more 
expedient to drown the rebels, which he calls a patriotic bap- 
tiſm !——The following is the copy of a letter addreſſed to 
the Mayor of Paris by a Commitlary of the government: 


©* You will give us pleaſure by tranſmitting the details of 
your fete at Paris laſt decade, with the hymns that were ſung, 
Here we all cried © Vive la Republique!” as we ever do, when - 
our holy mother Guillotine is at work, Within theſe three 
days ſhe has ſhaved eleven prieſts, one c3-devant noble, a nun, 
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is revolutionary to chain three hundred victims 
together before the mouths of loaded cannon, 
and maſſacre thoſe who . the diſcharge 
with clubs and bayonets; * and at Paris, revo- 
lutionary juries guillotine all who come before 
them.t—Yet this government is not more ter- 


rible than it is minutely vexatious. One's pro- 


perty is as little ſecure as one's exiſtence. Re- 


volutionary committees every where ſequeſtrate 


in the groſs, in order to plunder in detail. In 
| ſome 


3 general, and a ſuperb Engliſhman, fix feet high, and as he 
was too tall by a head, we have put that into the ſack! At 
the ſame time eight hundred rebels were ſhot at the Pont du 
Ce, and their carcaſes thrown into the Loire !—I underſtand 
the army is on the track of the runaways. All we overtake 
we ſhoot on the ſpot, and in fuck mambers that the ways are 
heaped with them!“ 


* 'The Convention formally voted their approbation of this 


meaſure, and Collot d'Herbois, in a report on the ſubject, 
makes a kind of apoſtrophical panegyric on the humanity of 
his colleagues, © Which of you, citizens, (ſays he,) would 
not have fired the cannon ? Which of you would not joyfully 
have deſtroyed all theſe traitors at a blow ?” 


+ About this time a woman who fold newſpapers, and the 
printer of. them, were guillotined for paragraphs deemed 
t The revolutionary committees, when they arreſted any 
one, pretended to affix ſeals in form, The ſeal was often, 

b however, 


e 
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ſome places, they ſteal whatever they find va- 
luable; and in many, lay contributions on the 


fears 


however, no other than the private one of fome individual 
employed—ſometimes only a button or a halfpenny, which 
was broken as often as the Committee wanted acceſs to the 
wine or other effects. Camille Deſmoulins, in an addreſs to 
Freron, his fellow-deputy, deſcribes with ſome humour the 
mode of proceeding of theſe revolutionary pilferers : a 


« Avant hier, deux Commiſſaires de la ſection de Mutius 
Scævola, montent chez lui—ils trouvent dans la bibliothèque 
des livres de droit; et non · obſtant le dEcret qui porte qu on 


ne touchera point Domat, ni a Charles Dumoulin, bien qu ils 


traitent des matiè res fodales, ils font main baſſe ſur la moĩtĩẽ 
de la bibliotheque, et chargent deux Chrocheteurs des livres 
paternels. Ils trouvent une pendule, dont la pointe de Vaiguillg 
etoit, comme la plupart des pointes dCaiguilles, terminte en 
trèfle: il leur ſemble que cette pointe a quelque choſe d'ap- 
prochant d'une fleur de lys ; et non-obſtant ſe d&cret qui ors 
donne de reſpecter les monumens des arts, ils confiſquent la 
pendule,—Notez bien qu' i] y avoit à cote une malle ſur la- 
quelle etoit Vadrefſe fleurdeliſte du marchand.—Ici il ny avoit 
pas moyen de nier que ce fut une belle et bonne fleur de lys ; 
mais comme la malle ne valoit pas ar corſet,+ les Commiſſaires 
ſe contentent de rayer les lys, au lieu que la malheureuſe pen- 
dule, qui vaut bien 1200 livres, eft, malgr& ſon trifle, em- 
Pportbe par eux · mẽmes, qui ne ſe ficient pas aux Chrocheteurs 
d un poid fi precieux—et ce, en vertu du droit que Barrre a 
appellẽ fi heureuſement le droit de prchenſion, quoique le 
decret s oppoſat, dans I'eſpece, A Vapplication de ce droit. 
Enfin, notre decemvirat ſectionnaire, 7, ie met d aw 


deſſui 


3 


\ 
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fears of the wealthy almoſt equal to their for- 


tunes.“ In a word, you muſt generally under- 
ſtand, that the revolutionary ſyſtem ſuperſedes 
law, religion, and morality; and that it inveſts 
the Committees of Public Welfare and General 
Safety, their agents, the Jacobin clubs, and 


deſſus des de crets, trouve le brevet de penſion de mon beau- 
père, qui, comme tous les brevets de penſion, n'ttant pas de 


nature à etre porté fur le grand livre de la republique, etoit 


demeure dans le porte-feuille, et qui, comme tous les brevets 


de penſion poſlibles, commengoit par ce protocole ; Louis, &c. 


Ciel! Secrient les Commiſſaires, lc nom du gran {——Et apres 
avoir retrouve leur halcine, ſuffoqute d'abord par I'indignazion, 
ils mettent en poche le brevet de penſion, C eſt à dire 1000 
livres de rente, et emportent la marmite. Autre crime, le 
Citoyen Dupleſſis, qui etoit premier commis des finances, ſous 


Clugny, avoit conſerve, comme c'etoit Vuſage, le cachet du 


controle general d alor un vicux porte-feuille de commis, 
qui etoit au rebut, oubliè au deſſus d'une armoire, dans un 
tas de pouſſière, et auquel il n'avoit pus touche ni meme 
penſe depuis dix ans peutetre, et ſur le quel on parvint à de- 
couvrir Tempreinte de quelques fleurs de lys, fous deux doigts 
de craſſe, acheya de compltter la preuve que le Citoyen Du- 


pleſſis etoĩt ſuſpect—et le voila, lui, enferme juſqu'a la paix, 


et le ſcelle mis ſur toutes les portes de cette campagne, od, tu 
te ſouviens, mon cher Freron—que, deeretes tous deux de 


priſe de corps, après le maſſacre du Champ de Mars, nous 


trouvions un aſyle que le tyran n'ofoit . 


On ſome occaſions people 1 wealthy mer- 
chants) were tied to the Guillotiue until they had paid the 


ſum exacted of them. 
ſubſidiary 
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W f@bfidiary banditti, with the diſpoſal of the. 
W whole country and its inhabitants. 


This gloomy #ra of the revolution has its 
Frivolities as well as the leſs diſaſtrous periods, 
and the barbariſm of the moment is rendered 
additionally diſguſting by a mixture of levity 
and pedantry.——lt is a faſhion for people at 
preſent to abandon their baptiſmal and family 
names, and to aſſume thoſe of fome Greek or 
Roman, which the debates of the Convention 
have made familiar. France ſwarms with 
Gracchus's and Pablicolas, who, by imaginary 
aſſimilations of acts, which a change of man- 
ners has rendered different, fancy themſelves 
more than equal to their prototypes.“ A man 
who ſolicits to be the executioner of his own 
brother ycleps himſelf Bratus, and a zealous 
preacher of the right of univerſal pillage cites 


The viciſſitudes of the revolution, and the vengeance of 
party, have brought half the ſages of Greece, and patriots of 
Rome, to the Guillotine or pillory, The Newgate Calendar 
of Paris contains as many illuſtrious names as the index to 
Plutarch's Lives; and I believe there are now many Brutus's 
and Gracchus's in durance, befides a Mutius Sczvola con- 
demned to twenty years impriſonment for an unſkilful theft.— 
A man of Amiens, whoſe name is Le Roy, fignified to the 


public, through the channel of a newſpaper, that he had adopted 
that of Republic, 
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the Agrarian law, and ſigns himſelf ** 
Some of the Deputies have diſcovered, that the 
French mode of dreſſing is not characteriſtic of 
republicaniſm, and a project 1s now in agitation 
to drill the whole country into the uſe of a 
Roman coftume.—You may perhaps ſuſpect, 

that the Romans had at leaſt more bodily 
ſedateneſs than their imitators, and that the 


ſhrugs, jerks, and carracoles, of a French petit 


maitre, however republicanized, will not aſſort 
with the grave drapery of the Toga. But on 
your ſide of the water you have a habit of rea- 
ſoning and deliberating—here' they have that 
of talking and * 


* 


Our . community are in deſpair to-day. 


Dumont has been here, and thoſe who accoſted 


him, as well as thoſe who only ventured to in- 
terpret his looks, all agree in their reports that 
he is in a © bad humour.” —The brighteſt eyes 


in France have ſupplicated in vain—not one 


grace of any fort has been accorded—and we 
begin to cheriſh even our preſent ſituation, in 


the apprehenſion that it may become worſe.— 


Alas! you know not of what evil portent 1s the 
© bad humour” of a Repreſentant. We are 
half of us now, like the Perſian Lord, feeling 
if our heads are ſtill on our ſhoulders.—lI could 


> add 


> 
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add much to the concluſion of one of my laſt 
letters. Surely this inceſſant ſolicitude for mere 
exiſtence debilitates the mind, and impairs even 
its paſſive faculty of ſuffering. We intrigue 
for the favour of the keeper, ſmile compla- 
cently at the groſs pleaſantries of a Jacobin, 
and tremble at the frown of Dumont.—I am 
| aſhamed to be the chronicler of ſuch humili- 
ation : but, 6 tuſh, Hal; men, mortal men!“ 
I can add no better apology, and _ you to 
moralize on it. Yours, 


March 1, 1794. 


Tas freedom of the preſs is ſo perfectly well 
regulated, that it is not ſurprizing we are in- 
dulged with the permiſſion of ſeeing the public 
papers: yet this indulgence is often, I affure 
you, a ſource of much perplexity to me our 
more intimate aſſociates know that I am a native 
of England, and as often as any debates of our 
Houſe of Commons are publiſhed, they apply 
to me for explanations which it is not always in 
my power to give them. I have in vain endea- 
voured to make them comprehend the nature of 
an oppoſition from ſyſtem, ſo that when they 
ſee any thing advanced by a member exactly 

| "ne 


— _ — - — Ah tradt 


him of ſaying what he does not believe himſelf, 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that our extracts 


— — — — — 


Quainted with the tactics of profeſſional patri- 


a ſupply of covering for their denudated le- 
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the reverſe of truth, they are wandering how 
he can be ſo ill informed, and never ſuſpect 


from the Engliſh papers often form ſo complete 
a contraſt with facts, that a foreigner unac- 


otiſm, may very naturally read them with ſome 
ſurprize. A noble Peer, for example, (whoſe 
wiſdom is not to be diſputed, ſince the Abbé 
Mably calls him the Engliſh Socrates, “) aſſerts, 
that the French troops are the beſt clothed in 
Europe ; yet letters, of nearly the ſame date 
with the Earl's ſpeech, from two Generals and 
a Deputy at the head of different-armies intreat 


gions, and add, that they are obliged to march 
in wooden ſhoes! On another occaſion, your 
Britiſh Sage deſcribes, with great eloquence, 


It js ſurely a refle&tion on the Engliſh diſcernment not 
to have adopted this happy appellation, in which, however, 
as well as in many other parts of “the rights of Man and the 
Citizen,” the Abbt ſeems to have conſulted his own zeal, ra- 
ther than the noble Peers modeſty, | 


+ If the French troops are now better clothed, it is the 
eſſect of requiſitions and preemptions, which have ruincd the 
manufacturers. Patriots of the North, would you wiſh to ſee 
our ſoldiers clothed by the ſame means? En” 
a the 
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the enthuſiaſm with which the youth of France 
cc ſtart to arms at the call of the Convention ;” 
while the peaceful citizen anticipates, with equal 
eagerneſs, the leſs glorious injunction to extract _ 
faltpetre.—The revolts, and the coercion, neceſ-— 
fary to enforce the departure of the firſt levies 
(however fear, ſhame, and diſcipline, may have 

fince made them ſoldiers, though not republi- 
cans,) might have corrected the ardour of the 
orator's inyentive talents; and the zeal of the” 
French, in manufacturing ſaltpetre, has been of 
ſo flow a growth, that any reference to it is 
peculiarly unlucky. For ſeveral months the 
Convention has recommended, invited, 1ntreat- 
ed, and ordered the whole country to oocupy 
themſelves in the proceſs neceſſary for obtain- 
ing nitre; but the republican enthuſiaſm was 
ſo tardy, that ſcarcely an ounce appeared, till 
a long liſt of ſound penal laws, with fines and 
impriſonments in every line, rouzed the public 


ſpirit more effectually.“ Another cauſe alſo has 


* It was two years impriſonment to obſtruct in any way the 
fabricating ſaltpetre. If you had a houſe that was achudged 
to contain the materials required, and expoſtulated againſt 
pulling it down, the penalty was incurred. believe ſome- 
thing of this kind exiſted under the old government, the abuſes 


of which are the only parts the republic ſeems to have pre- 
ſerved, 


much 
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much favoured the extenſion of this manufac- 
ture: the neceſſity of procuring gunpowder at. 
any rate has ſecured an exemption from ſerving 
if in the army to thoſe who ſhall be employed in 
4 | making it.. On this account vaſt numbers of 
1 young men, whoſe martial propenſities are not 
too vehement for calculation, conſidering the 
extrucbion of ſaltpette as more ſafe than the »/e 
of it, have ſeriouſly devoted themſelves to the 
buſineſs. Thus, between fear of the Conven- 
tion and of the enemy, has been produced that 
enthuſiaſm which ſeems ſo grateful to Lord 
S——, Yet, if the French are ſtruck by the 
diſſimilitude of facts with the language of your 
Engliſh patriots, there are other-circumſtances 
which appear ſtill more unaccountable to them. 

I acknowledge the word patriotiſm is not per- 

| fectly underſtood any where in France, nor do 

| my priſon- aſſociates abound in it ; but ſtill they 
i find it difficult to reconcile the love of their 


£7 * 


country, ſo excluſively boaſted by certain ſe- 
nators, with their eulogiums on a government, 
and on men who avow an implacable hatred to 
WH it, and are the profeſſed agents of its future 


Many, under this pretext, even ptocured their diſcharge 
| | from the army 3 and it was eventually found requiſite to ſtop 
this commutation of ſervice by a decree, 
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deſtruction. The Houſes of Lords and Com- 
mons refound with panegyrics on France; the 
Convention with, „“ delenda eff Carthago 
« ces vilr Inſulaires”—** ce peuple marchand, 
bouttquier”—** ces laches Anglois"—&c. &c. 


The efforts of the Engliſh patriots overtly 
tend to conſolidating the French republic, 
while the demagogues of France are yet more 
ſtrenuous for aboliſhing monarchy in England. 
The virtues of certain people called Muir and 
Palmer,* are at once the theme of Mr. Fox 
and Robeſpierre, ; of Mr. Grey and Barrere, 2 

| of 


* If I have not mentioned theſe gentlemen with the reſpect 
due to their celebrity, their friends muſt pardon me. To ſay 
truth, I did not at this time think of them with much com- 
placence, as I had heard of them only from the Jacobins, by 
whom they were repreſented as the leaders of a Convention, 
which was to arm ninety thouſand men, for the eſtabliſhment 
of a ſyſtem ſimilar to that exiſting in France. Oy 


; + The French were ſo much miſled by the eloquence of - 
: theſe gentlemen in their fayour, that they were all exhibited 
on the ſtage in red caps and cropped heads, welcoming the 
arrival of their Gallic friends in England, and triumphing in 
the overthrow of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the dethrone- 
ment of the King. 


+ If we may credit the aſſertions of Barrtre, the friendſbip 
of the Committee of Public Welfare was not merely verbal. 
VOL, 11. phe | He 
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of Collot 4&'Herbois* and Mr. Sheridan; and 


their fate is lamented as much at the Jacobins 
as at St. Stephen's. ? The conduct of Mr. Pitt 
is not more acrimoniouſly diſcuſſed at the Palais 
National than by a part of his colleagues; and 
the cenſure of the Britiſh government, which 
is now the order of the day at the Jacobins, is 
nearly the echo of your parliamentary debates. 
All this, however, does not appear to me out 
of the natural order of things; it is the ſorry 


| hiſtory of oppoſition for a century and an half, 


He ſays, the ſecret regiſter of the, Committee furniſhes proofs 
of their having ſent three frigates to intercept theſe diſtin- 
guiſhed victims, whom their ungrateful country had fo igno- 
miniouſly baniſhed, 


* This humane and ingenious gentleman, by profeſſion a 
player, is known likewiſe as the author of ſeveral farces and 


waudevilles, and of the executions at Lyons,—It is aſſerted, 


that many of the inhabitants of this unfortunate city expiated 
under the Guillotine the crime of having formerly hiſſed Col- 
lot's ſucceſsleſs attempts on the ſtage. 


The printing of a particular ſpeech was interdicted on 
account of its containing alluſions to certain circumſtances, 
the knowledge of which might be of diſſervice to their un- 
fortunate friends during their trial. 


$ Allowing for the difference of education in the orators, 
a journeyman ſhoemaker was, I think, as eloquent, and not 
more abuſive, than the facetious ci-devant protege of Lord 
1— . | . f 
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and our political rectitude, I fear, is not in- 
reaſing: but the French, who are in their 
way the moſt cotrupt people in Europe, have 
ot hitherto, from the nature of their govern- 
ment, been familiar with this particular mode 
of provoking corruption, nor are they at pre- 
ſent likely to become ſo. Indeed, I muſt here 
Wobſerve, that your Engliſh Jacobins, if they 
are wiſe, ſhould not attempt to introduce the 
evolutionary ſyſtem ; for though the zozal poſ- 
eſſion of ſuch a government is very alluring, 
t the prudence, which looks to futurity, and 
ie incertitude of ſublunary events, muſt ac- 
nowledge it is Cœſar or nothing; and that 
t offers no reſource in caſe of thoſe ſegrega- 
ions, which the jealouſy of power, or the appro- 
priation of ſpoil, may occaſion, even amongſt 
e moſt virtuous aſſociates. The eloquence 
f a diſcontented. orator 1s here ſilenced, not by 
penſion, but by a mandat darrtt; and the 
dbſtinate patriotiſm, which with you could not 
de ſoftened with leſs than a participation of 
uthority, more cheaply ſecured by the Guil- 
dtine. A menace is more efficacious than a 
ribe, and in this reſpe& I agree with Mr. 
homas Paine,* that a republic is undoubtedly 
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Wh * This gentleman's fate is ſingularly to be pitied. After 
| jecting, as his friends aſſert, two hundred a year from the 
Engliſh 
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re economical than a monarchy; befides, 
that being conducted on ſuch principles, it has 
the advantage of ſimplifying the ſcience of go- 
vernment; as it conſults neither the intereſts nor 
weakneſſes of mankind; and, diſdaining to ad- 
miniſter either to avarice or vanity, ſubdues its 
enemies by the ſole influence of terror. 
Adieu Heaven knows how often I may have 
to repeat the word thus unmeaningly. I fit 
here, like Pope's bard ** Julled by ſoft zephyrs 
through the broken pane,” and ſcribbling high- 
ſounding phraſes of monarchy, patriotiſm, and 
republics, while I forget the humbler ſubject of 
our wants and embarraſſments. We can ſcarcely 
procure either bread, meat, or any thing elſe: 
the houſe is crouded by an importation of pri- 
ſoners from Abb&ville, and we are more ſtridtly 

guarded than ever, My friend enmyes as uſual, i 
and I grow impatient, not having ſang froid 
enough for a true French enmmw in a fituation i 
that would tempt one to hang one's ſelf. 


Engliſh Miniſtry, he is obliged how to be filent gratis, with 
the additional e ee eee 
ene | N 
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TE aſpect of the times promiſes no change 
in our favour; on the contrary, every day ſeems 
to bring its attendant evil. The gentry who 
had eſcaped the comprehenfive decree againſt 
ſuſpected people, are now ſwept away in this 
and the three neighbouring departments by a 
private order of the repreſentatives, St. Juſt, 
Lebas, and Dumont.“ A ſeverer regimen is to 
be adopted in the priſons, and huſbands are 
already ſeparated from their wives, and fathers 
from their daughters, for the purpoſe, as it is 
alledged, of preferving good morals. Both 
this place and the Bicetre being too full to ad- 
mit of more inhabitants, two large buildings in 
the town are now appropriated to the male pri- 
ſoners.— My friends continue at Arras, and, I 
fear, in extreme diſtreſs. I underſtand they 
have been plundered of what things they had 
with them, and the little ſupply I was able to 
{end them was intercepted by ſome of the har- 
pies of the priſons, Mrs D——'s health has 


*The order was to arreſt, without exception, 'all the ci- 
devant Noblefſe, men, women, and children, in the depart- 
ments of the Somme, North, and Pas de Calais, and to ex- 


clude them rigoroufly from all rn communication— 
Cuettre au ſecret). 
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not been able to ſuſtain theſe accumulated miſ- 
fortunes, and ſhe is at preſent at the hoſpital. 
All this is far from enlivening, even had I a 
larger ſhare of. the national philoſophy ; and 


did I not oftener make what I obſerve, than 


what I ſuffer, the ſubject of my letters, I ſhould 


tax your patience as much by epetinon. as [ 
may by dullneſs. 


When I gala in my laſt letters a few 
of the obligations the French have to their 
friends in England, I ought alſo to have ob- 
ſerved, with how little gratitude they behave 
to thoſe who are here. Without mentioning 
Mr. Thomas Paine, whoſe perſecution will 


doubtleſs be recorded by abler pens, nothing, 


I aſſure you, can be more unpleaſant than the 
fituation of one of theſe Anglo-Gallican pa- 
triots. The republicans, ſuppoſing that an 
Engliſhman who affects a partiality for them 
can be only a ſpy, execute all the laws (which 
concern foreigners) upon him with additional 
rigour ; T and when an Engliſh Jacobin arrives 


* It frequently happens, that the Garde Nationale and mu- 
nicipalities are the ſecret enemies of their government, and, 
of courſe, execute the decrees with reluctance; but if a 


Jacobin falls in their way, they take care to make bim ſuffer 


to the yery extent of the letter, 
| in 
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in priſon, far from meeting with conſolation 
or ſympathy, his diſtreſſes are beheld with tri- 
umph, and his perſon avoided with abhorrence. 
'They talk much here of a gentleman, of very 
democratic principles, who left the priſon be- 
fore I came. It ſeems, that, notwithſtanding 
Dumont condeſcended to viſit at his houſe, 
and was on terms of intimacy with him, he 
was arreſted, and not diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of his countrymen, except by being more 
harſhly treated. The caſe of this unfortunate 
gentleman was rendered peculiarly amuſing to 
his companions, and mortifying to himſelf, by 
his having a very pretty miſtreſs, who had ſuf- 
ficient influence over Dumont to obtain any 
thing but the liberation of her protector. The 
Deputy was on this head inflexible ; doubtleſs, 
as a proof of his impartial obſervance of the 
laws, and to ſhow. that, like the juſt man in 
Horace, he deſpiſed the clamour of the vulgar, 
who did not ſcruple to hint, that the crime of 
our countryman was rather of a moral than a 
political nature—that he was unaccommoda- 
ting, and recalcitrant addicted to ſuſpicions 
and jealouſies, which it was thought charitable 
to cure him of, by a little wholeſome ſecluſion. 


In fact, the ſummary of this gentleman's hiſ- 


_ tory is not calculated to tempt his fellow-ſocie- 
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rifis.0n; your fide of the water to imitate his ex- 
ample.—After taking refuge in France from the 
tyranny and diſappointments he experienced in 
England, and purchaſing a large national pro- 
perty to ſecure himſelf the rights of a citizen, 
he is awakened from his dream of freedom, ta 
find himſelf lodged in a priſon, his eſtate un- 
der ſequeſtration, and his miſtreſs in requi- 
fition.—Let us leave this Coriolanus among the 
Volſcians—it is a perſecution to make converts, 
rather * martyrs, and 


40 Nee 

« Qu' A mettre un fot à la raiſon, 
Toujours ſeroit-ce à juſte cauſe 9 

„Au on le dit bon à quelque choſe.” ” 


Yours, &c. 


March 5. 

Or what ſtrange influence is this word revo- 
lation, that it ſhould thus, like a taliſman of 
romance, keep enchained, as it were, the rea- 
ſoning faculties of twenty millions of people 
France is at this moment looking for the deciſion 
of its fate in the quarrels of two miſerable clubs, 
Compoſed of individuals who are either deſpiſed 
or deteſted. The municipality of Paris favours 

| . 
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the Cordeliers, the Convention the Jacobins3 
and it is eaſy to perceive, that in this caſe the 
auxiliaries are principals, and muſt ſhortly come 
to ſuch an open rupture, as will end in the de- 
ſtruction of either one or the other. The world 
would be uninhabitable, could the combina- 
tions of the wicked be permanent; and it is 
fortunate for the tranquil and upright part of 
mankind, that the attainment of the purpoſes 
ſor which ſuch combinations are formed, is 
uſually the ſignal of their diſſolution. 


The municipality of Paris had been the ini- 
quitous drudges of the Jacobin party in the 
legiſlative afſembly—they were made the inſtru- 
ments of maſſacring the prifoners,* of dethro- 
ning and executing the King,F and ſucceſſively 

of 


* It is well known that the aſſaſſins were hired and paid by 


the municipality, and that ſome of the members preſided at 
theſe horrors in their ſcarfs of office. 


+ The whole of what is called the revolution of the loth 
of Auguſt may very juſtly be aſeribed to the municipality of 
Paris I mean the active part of it. The planning and poli- 
tical part has been ſo often diſputed by different members of 
the Convention, that it is not eaſy to decide on any thing, ex- 
cept that the very terms of theſe diſputes fully evince, that the 
People at large, and more particularly the departments, wers 
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of deſtroying the Briſſotine faction,“ filling the 


priſons with all who were obnox1ous to the re- 
publicans,F and of inyolving a repentant nation 
in the irremediable guilt of the Queen's death. 
— Theſe ſervices being too great for adequate 
reward, were not rewarded at all; and the mu- 
nicipality, tired of the odium of crime, with- 
out the participation of power, has ſeized on 
its portion of tyranny; while the Convention, 
at once jealous and timid, exaſperated and 


both innocent, and, until it took place, ignorant of an event 
which has plunged the PN into ſo many crimes and cala- 


mities. 


* A former n of Hebert was a principal charge 
againſt the Briſſotines, and, indeed, the one moſt iuſiſted on 
at their trial, if we except that of having precipitated France 
into a war with England. — It muſt be difficult for the Engliſh 
Jacobins to decide on this occaſion between the virtues of their 
dead friends and their living ones. 


+ The famous definition of ſuſpected Ow originated 
with the municipality of Paris. 


* It is certain, that thoſe who, deceived by the calumnies 
of faction, permitted, if not aſſented to, the King's death, 
at this time regretted it ; and I believe I have betore obſerved, 
that one of the reaſons urged in ſupport of the expediency of 
putting the Queen to death, was, that it would make the army 
and people deciſive, by baniſhing all hope of peace or accom- 

HY h 
doubtful, 
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doubtſul, yet menaces with the trepidation of 
a rival, rather than the ſecurity of a con- 
queror. | 


Hebert, the Deputy-ſolicitor for the com- 
mune of Paris, appears on this occaſion as the 
opponent of the whole legiſlature ; and all the 
temporizing eloquence of Barrere,: and the 
myſterious phraſeology of Robeſpierre, are 
employed to decry his morals, and reproach 
the miniſters with the ſums which have been 
the price of his labours.*—Virtuous republi- 
cans! the morals of Hebert were pure when he 
outraged humanity 1n his accuſations of the 
Queen—they were pure when he proſtrated the 
ſtupid multitude at the feet of a Goddeſs 
Reaſon; they were pure while his execrable 


* Five thouſand pounds, two thouſand pounds, and other - 
conſiderable ſums, were paid to Hebert for ſupplying the army 
with his paper, called © Le Pere Duchene. Let whoever has 
read of them, conceive the nature of a government to which 
ſuch ſupport was neceſſary, which ſuppoſed its intereſts pro- 
moted by a total extinction of morals, decency, and religion. 
I could almoſt wiſh, for the ſake of exhibiting vice under its 


moſt odious colours, that my ſex and my country permitted 
me to quote one. 


$ Madame Momoro, the unfortunate woman who expoſed 
herſelf ; in this pageant, was guillotined as an accomplice of 
Hebert, together with the wiyes of Hobert and Camille Deſ- 
moulins, 


paper 
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paper ſerved to corrupt the army, and to dera- 
cinate every principle which yet diſtinguiſhed 
the French as a civilized people. Yet, atro- 
cious as his crimes are, they form half the 
Magna Charta of the republic,* and the au- 
thority of the Convention 1s ſtill ſupported by 
them. —It is his per/on, not his gulf, that is pro- 
ſcribed; and if the one is threatened with the 
ſcaffold, the fruits of the other are held ſacred. 
He will fall a ſacrifice—not to offended religion 
or morality, but to the fears and reſentment of 
his accomplices ! 


Amidſt the diſſentions of two parties, be- 
tween whom neither reaſon nor humanity can 
diſcover a preference, a third ſeems to have 
formed itfelf, equally inimical to, and hated 
by, both. At the head of it are Danton, Ca- 
mille Deſmoulins, Philipeaux, &c.—I own, 
I have no better opinion of the integrity of 
theſe, than of the reſt ; but they profeſs them- 
ſelves the. advocates of a ſyſtem of mildneſs 
and moderation, and, fituated as this country 
is at preſent, even the affectation of virtue 
is captivating. As far as they dare, the 


* What are the death of the King, and the murders of Au- 

* guſt and September, 1792, but the Magna Charta of the 
republicans ? R 
89 people 
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people are partial to them: bending beneath 
the weight of a ſanguinary and turbulent de- 
ſpotiſm, if they ſigh not for freedom, they do 
for repoſe; and the haraſſed mind, bereft of its 
own energy, looks up with indolent hope for 
relief from a change of factions. They forget, 
that Danton is actuated by ambitious jealouſy, 
that Camille Deſmoulins is hacknied in the 
atrocities of the revolution, and that their par- 
tizans are adventurers, with neither honour nor 
morals. | Yet, after all, if they will deſtroy a 
few of the Guillotines, open our Baſtilles, and 
give us at leaſt the ſecurity of ſervitude, we 
ſhall be content to leave theſe retroſpections to 
poſterity, and be thankful that in this our day 
the wicked ſometimes perceive it their intereſt 
to do good. | 


In this ftate of ſecluſion, when I remark to 
you the temper of the public at any important 
criſis, you ate, perhaps, curious to know my 
ſources of intelligence; but ſuch details are 
unneceſſary. I might, indeed, write you a 
manuel des priſons, and, like Trenck or Latude, 
by a vain diſplay of ingenuity, deprive ſome 
future victim of a reſource. It is enough, that 
Providence itſelf ſeems to aid our invention, 
when its object is to elude tyranny ; beſides 
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that a conſtant acceſſion of priſoners from all 
parts, who are too numerous to be kept ſepa- 


rate, neceſſarily circulates among us min 
paſſes in the world. 


The Convention has lately made a ſort of pas 
retrograde in the doctrine of holy equality, by 
decreeing, that every officer who has a com- 
mand ſhall be able to read and write, though it 
cannot be denied that their reaſons for this /?/e 
democracy are of ſome weight. All Gentlemen, 


br, as it is expreſſed here, Noblefſe, have been 


recalled from the army, and replaced by officers 
choſen by the ſoldiers themſelves,* whoſe af- 
fections are often conciliated by qualities not 
eſſentially military, though ſometimes profeſ- 


fional. A buffoon, or a pot- companion, is, of: 


courſe, often more popular than a diſciplina- 


rian; and the brighteſt talents loſe their influ- 


ence when put in competition with a head that 
can contain a greater number of bottles. Yet. 


* Under the Tank of field-officers, 


: Hence it happened, that a poſt was ſometimes confided 
to one who could not read the parole and counterſign—expe- 
ditions failed, becauſe commanding officers miſtook on the 
map a river for a road, or woods for mountains; and the moſt 
| ſecret orders were betrayed through the inability of thoſe to 
whom they were entruſted to read ther, $$ 


- this 
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this reading and writing are a ſort of ariſtocratic 
diſtinctions, and not among the primeval rights 
of man; ſo that it is poſſible your Engliſh 
patriots will not approve of any regulations' 
founded on them. But this is not the only 
point on which there is an apparent diſcordance 
between them and their friends here the ſeve- 
rity of Meſſ. Muir and Palmer's ſentence is 
pathetically lamented in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, while the Tribunal Revolutionnaire (in 
obedience to private orders) are petitioning, 
that any diſreſpect towards the Convention ſhall 
be puniſhed with death. In England it is af- 
ſerted, that the people have a right to decide 
on the continuation of the war here it is pro- 
poſed to declare ſuſpicious, and treat accord- 
ingly, all who ſhall dare talk of peace. 
Mr. Fox and Robeſpierre muſt ſettle theſe 
trifling variations at the general congreſs of 
republicans, when the latter ſhall (as they pro- 


feſs) have dethroned all the potentates in 
Europe ! | | 


Do you not read of cart-loads of patriotic 
gifts,“ bales of lint and bandages, and ſtock- 
* A ſum of money was at this time publicly offered to the 
Convention for defraying the expences and repairs of the 
— Guillotine 
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ings, knit by the hands of fair citizens, for the 
uſe of the ſoldiers? Do you not read, and 
call me calumniator, and aſk if theſe are proofs 
that there is no public ſpirit in France ? Yes, 
the public ſpirit of an eaſtern tributary, who 
offers, with apprehenſive devotion, a part of 
the wealth which he fears the hand of deſpotiſm 
may raviſh entirely, —The wives and daughters 
of huſbands and fathers, who are pining in 
arbitrary confinement, are employed in theſe 
feeble efforts, to deprecate the malice of their 
perſecutors; and theſe voluntary tributes are 
but too often proportioned, not to the abilities, 
but the miſeries of the donor.“ The moſt 

ſplendid 


Guillotine.—I know not if it was intended patriotically or 
correCtionally ; but the legiſlative delicacy was hurt, and the 
bearer of the gift ordered for examination to the Committee 
of General Safety, who moſt probably ſent him to expiate 
either his patriotiſm or his pleaſantry in a priſon. | 

* A lady, confined in one of the ſtate priſons, made an of- 
fering, through the hands of a Deputy, of ten thouſand livres; 


but the Convention obſerved, that this could not properly be 


deemed a gift—for as ſhe was doubtleſs a ſuſpicious perſon, 
all ſhe had belonged of _ to the republic : 


« Elle doit &tre A moi, dit il, et la raiſon, 
« Ceſt que je m'appelle Lion 
A cela lon n'a rien A dire.“ b 740 

| * Sometimes 
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ſplendid ſacrifices that fill the bulletin of the 
Convention, and claim an honourable enregiſ- 
tering, are made by the enemies of the repub- 
lican government—by thoſe who have already 
been the objects of perſecution, or are fearful 
of becoming ſuch. Ah, your Priſon and 
Guillotine are able financiers: they raiſe, feed, 
and clothe an army, in leſs time than you can 
procure a tardy vote from the moſt complai- 
ſant Houſe of Commons !—Yours, &c. 


Sometimes theſe dons patriotigues were collected by a band of 
Jacobins, at others regularly aſſeſſed by a Repreſentative on 
miſſion ; but on all occaſions the ariſtocrats were moſt aſſidu- 
ous and moſt liberal : 


* The groaning Greeks dug up the golden caverns, 

* 'Th accumulated wealth of hoarding ages; 

That wealth, which, granted to their weeping Prince, 
% Had rang'd embattled nations at their gates. | 


Or, what is till better, have relieved the exigencies of the 
ſtate, without offering a pretext for the horrors of a revolu- 
tion. O ſelfiſh luxury, impolitic avarice, how are ye puniſhed l 
robbed of your enjoyments and your wealth—glad even to 
commute with both for a painful exiſtence | _ 
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March 15. 


AFTER ſome days of agitation and ſuſpenſe, 
we learn that the popularity of Robefpierte is 
victorious, and that Hebert and his partizans 
are arreſted. Were the intrinſic claims of ei- 
ther party conſidered, without regard to the 
circumſtances of the moment, it might ſeem 


ſtrange I ſhould expreſs myſelf as though the 


reſult of a conteſt between ſuch men could ex- 


Cite a general intereſt : yet a people ſadly ſkilled 
in the gradations of evil, and inured to a choice 
only of what is bad, learn to prefer compara- 
tively, with no other view than that of adopting 
what may be leaſt injurious to themſelves, and 


the merit of the object is out of the queſtion. 


Hence it is, that the public wiſh was in favour 


of Robeſpierre ; for, beſides that his cautious 


character has given him an advantage over the 


undiſguiſed profligacy of Hebert, it is conjec- 


tured by many, that the more merciful politics 


profeſſed by Camille Deſmoulins, are ſecretly 


ſuggeſted, or, at leaſt, aſſented to, by the 
former.* 
The 


* This was the opinion of many.—The Convention and 
the Jacobins had taken alarm at a paper called © The Old 
Cordelier, written by Camille Deſmoulins, apparently with 


a view 
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The viciſſitudes of the revolution have hi- 
therto offered nothing but a change of vices and 
of parties; nor can I regard this defeat of the 
municipality of Paris as any thing more: the 


a view to introduce a milder ſyſtem of government. The au- 


defended by Robeſpierre, who ſeems not to have abandoned 
him until he found the Convention reſolved to perſiſt in the 
ſanguinary plan they had adopted. Robeſpierre afterwards 
ſacrificed his friends to retrieve his influence ; but could his 
views have been anſwered by humane meaſures, as certainly as 
by cruel ones, I think he would have preferred the firſt; for 
I repeat, that the Convention at large were averſe from any 
thing like reaſon or juſtice, and Robeſpierre more than once 
riſked his popularity by profeſſions of moderation. I he moſt 
eloquent ſpeech I have ſeen of his was previous to the death of 
Danton, and it ſeems evidently intended to found the princi- 
ples of his colleagues as to a change of ſyſtem. —Camille 
Deſmoulins has excited ſome intereft, and has been deemed 
a kind of martyr to humanity, Perhaps nothing marks the 
horrors of the time more than ſuch a partiality. Camille 
Deſmoulins, under an appearance of fimplicity, was an ad- 
venturer, whoſe pen had been employed to miſlead the people 
from the beginning of the revolution. He had been very active 
on the 10th of Auguſt; and even in the papers which have 
given him a comparative reputation, he is the panegyriſt of 
Marat, and recommends © wne Guillotine economique ;” that 
is, a diſcrimination in favour of himſelf and his party, who 
now began to fear they might themſelves be ſacrificed by the 
Convention and deſerted by Robeſpierre—after being the ac- 
$ eomplices and tools of both. 


G2 | event 


thor had been cenſured at the one, expelled the other, and 
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event is, however, important, and will pro- 
bably have great influence on the future. 


After having ſo long authorized, and profited 
by, the crimes of thoſe they have now ſacri- 
ficed, the Convention are willing to have it 
ſuppoſed they were themſelves held in ſubjec- 
Ml. tion by Hebert and the other repreſentatives of 
the Parifian mob.—Admitting this to be true, 
having regained their independence, we ought 
naturally to expect a more rational and humane 
ſyſtem will take place; but this is a mere hope, 
and the preſent occurrences are far from juſtify- 
ing it. We hear much of the guilt of the fallen 
party, and little of remedying its effects much 
of puniſhment, and little of reform; and the 
people are excited to vengeance, without being 
permitted to claim redreſs. In the mean while, 
fearful of truſting to the cold preference which 
they owe to a ſuperior abhorrence of their ad- 
verſaries, the Convention have ordered their 
colleagues on miſſion to glean the few arms till 
remaining in the hands of the National Guard, 
and to arreſt all who may be ſuſpected of con- 
nection with the adverſe party.—Dumont has 
performed this ſervice here very diligently ; 

and, by way of ſupererogation, has ſent the | 
Commandant of Amiens to the Bicetre, his 
wife, 
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wife, who was ill, to the hoſpital, and two 
young children to this place. 


As uſual, theſe proceedings excite ſecret 


murmurs, but are nevertheleſs yielded to with 
perfect ſubmiſſion. 


One can never, on theſe occaſions, ceaſe 
admiring the endurance of the French charac- 
ter. In other countries, at every change of par- 
ty, the people are flattered with the proſpect of 
ad vantage, or conciliated by indulgences ; but 
here they gain nothing by change, except an 
accumulation of oppreſſion and the ſucceſs of 
a new party is always the harbinger of ſome 
new tyranny. While the fall of Hebert is pro- 
claimed as the triumph of freedom, all the citi- 
zens are diſarmed by way of collateral ſecurity ; 
and at the inſtant he is accuſed by the Conven- 
tion of atheiſm and immorality,* a militant 
police is ſent forth to devaſtate. the churches, 
and puniſh thoſe who are detected in obſerving 
the Sabbath mais plutit ſouffrir que mourir, 
Ceft la deviſe des Frangois.” - Briſſot and his 


* It is remarkable, that the perſecution of religion was 
never more violent than at the time when the Convention were 
anathematizing Hebert and his party for atheiſm. 


G 3 - companions 
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companions died ſinging a paraphraſe of my 
quotation : * 


« Plutöt la mort que Veſclavage 
« C'eſt la deviſe des Frangois. 


Let thoſe who reflect on what France has ſub-= 
mitted to under them and their ſucceſſors de- 
cide, whether the original be not more appoſite. 


I hope the act of accuſation againſt Chabot 
has been publiſhed in England, for the benefit 
of your Engliſh patriots: I do not mean by way 
of warning, but example. It appears, that 
the ſaid Chabot, and four or five of his col- 
leagues 1 in the Convention, had been bribed to 
ſerve a ſtock-jobbing buſineſs at a ſtipulated 
ſum, * and that the money was to be divided 


* Chabot, Fabre d'Eglantine, (author of © L'Intrigue 
Epiſtolaire,” and ſeveral other admired dramatic pieces,) De- 
launay d'Angers, Julien de Toulouſe, and Bazire, were 
bribed to procure the paſſing certain decrees, tending to enrich 
particular people, by defrauding the Eaſt India Company.— 
Delaunay and Julien (both re- elected into the preſent Aſſem - 
bly) eſcaped | flight, the reſt were guillotined. -t is pro- 
bable, chat theſe little peculations might have paſſed unno- 
ticed in patriots of ſuch note, but that the intrigues and popu- 
lar character of Chabot made it neceſſary to- diſpoſe of Bim, 
end his accomplices ſuffered to give a countenance to the 
meaſure. N. 
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amongſt tliem. Chabot, with great reaſon, 
infiſted on his claim to an extra ſhare, on ac- 
count, as he expreſſed it, of having the repu- 
tation of one of the firſt patriots in Europe. 
Now this I look upon to be a very uſeful hint, 
as it tends to eſtabliſh a tariff of reputations, 
rather than of talents. In England, you diſ- 
tinguiſh too much in favour of the lacter ; and, 
in a queſtion of purchaſe, a Miniſter often pre- 
fers a ** commodity” of rhetoricians, to one of 
* good names.” —I confeſs, I am of Chabot's 
opinion; and think a vote from a member 
who has ſome reputation of honeſty, ought to 
be better paid for than the eloquence which, 
weakened by the vices of the orator, ceaſes to 
perſuade. How is it that the patriotic harangues 
at St. Stephen's, ſerve only to amuſe the audi- 
tors, who identify the ſentiments they expreſs 
as little with the ſpeaker, as they would thoſe 
of Cato's ſoliloquy with the actor who perſo- 
nates the character for the night? I fear the 
people reaſon like Chabot, and are fools to 
fame.” Perhaps it 1s fortunate for England, 
that thoſe whoſe talents and principles would 
make them moſt dangerous, are become /eaft ſo, 
becauſe both are counteracted by the public 
contempt. Ought it not to humble the pride, 
and correct the errors, which too often accom- 
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and in this fingle phraſe of our popular bard, 


ſpierre's jealouſy,“ and Camille Deſmoulins to 


| beſpierre had the addreſs to ſecure himſelf, by ſtriking the firſt 
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pany great genius, that the meaneſt capacity 
can diſtinguiſh between talents and virtue; and 
that even in the moment our wonder is excited 
by the one, a ſort of intrinſic preference is 
given to the other Vours, &c. 


A RESIDENCE 


| Providence, April 15. 
THE friendſhip of bad men turns to fear :” 


is comprized the hiſtory of all the parties who 
have ſucceeded each other during the revolu- 
tion.—Danton has been ſacrificed to Robe- 


*The ferocious courage of Danton, had, on the roth of 
Auguſt, the ad of September, the 31ſt of May, and other 
occaſions, been the ductile inſtrument of Robeſpierre ; but, in 
the courſe of their iniquitous connection, it ſhould, ſeem, they 
had committed themſelves too much to each other. Danton 
had betrayed a deſire of more excluſively profiting by his 
crimes; and Robeſpierre's views being equally ambitious, 
though leſs daring, their mutual jealouſies had riſen to a height 
which rendered the ſacrifice of one party necefſary—and Ro- 


blow. They had ſupped in the country, and returned toge- 
ther to Paris, on the night Danton was arreſted ; and, it may 
be ſuppoſed, that in this interview, which was intended, to 
produce a reconciliation, they had been convinced that neither 
were to be truſted by the other, 


ſupport 
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ſupport his popularity; “ and both, after ſhar- 
ing in the crimes, and contributing to the pu- 
niſhment of Hebert and his. affociates, have 
followed them to the ſame ſcaffold. 


I know not if one's heart gains any thing by 
this habitual contemplation of ſucceſſive vic- 
tims, who ought not to inſpire pity, and whom 
juftice and humanity forbid one to regret.— 
How many parties have- fallen, who ſeem to 
have laboured only to tranſmit a dear-bought 
tyranny, which they had not time to enjoy 
themſelves, to their ſucceſſors? The French 
revolutioniſts may, indeed, adopt the motto of 
Virgil's Bees, Not for ourſelves, but for you.” 
The monſtrous powers claimed for the Conven- 
tion by the Briſſotins, | with the hope of ex- 

cluſively 


* There can be no doubt but Robeſpierre had encouraged 
Camille Deſmoulins to publiſh his paper entitled“ The Old 
Cordelier,” in which ſome tranſlations from Tacitus, de- 
ſcriptive of every kind of tyranny, were applied to the times, 
and a change of ſyſtem indirectly propoſed. The publication 
became highly popular, except with the Convention and the 
Jacobins : theſe, however, it was requiſite for Robeſpierre to 
conciliate ; and Camille Deſmoulins was ſacrificed, to prove 
that he did not favour the obnoxious moderation of his friend. 


| 2 The viRorious Briflotins, after the 1oth of Auguſt, 
availing themſelyes of the ſtupor of one part of the people, 
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clufively exerciſing them, were fatal to them- 
ſelves the party that overthrew the Briflotins 
in its turn became inſignificant and a ſmall 
number of them only, under the deſcription of 
Committees of Public Welfare and General 
Safety, gradually uſurped the whole authority. 
Even of theſe, ſeveral have already periſhed ; 
and in the hands of Robeſpierre, and half a 
dozen others of equal talents and equal atro- 
city, but lefs cunning, center at preſent all 
the fruits of ſo many miſeries, and ſo many 
erimes. 


In all theſe conflicts of party, the victory 
ſeems hitherto to have remained with the moſt 


and the fanaticiſm of the other, required that the new Con- 
vention might be entruſted with unlimited powers. Not a 
thouſandth portion of thoſe who elected the members, perhaps, 
comprehended the dreadful extent of ſuch a demand, as ab- 
ſurd as it has proved fatal. —* Tout pouvoir ſans bornes ne 
ſauroit etre legitime; parce qu'il na jamais pu avoir d'origine 
legitime, car nous ne pouvons pas donner à un autre plus de 
pouvoir ſur nous que nous n'en avons nous-memes: f — that 
is, the power which we accord to others, or which we have 
over ourſelves, cannot exceed the bounds preſeribed by the 
immutable laws of truth and juſtice. The united voice of the 
whole French nation could not beſtow on their repreſentatives 
a right to murder or oppreſs one innocent man. 


+ Monteſquieu. 


' artful, 
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artful, rather than the moſt able; and it is 
under the former title that Robeſpierre, and his 
colleagues in the Committee of Public Welfare, 
are now left inheritors of a power more deſpotic 
than that exerciſed in Japan. — Robeſpierre is 
certainly not deficient in abilities, but they are 
not great in proportion to the influence they 
have acquired him. They may, perhaps, be 
more properly called fngular than great, and 
conſiſt in the art of appropriating to his own 
advantage both the events of chance and the 
| Jabours of others, and of captivating the people 
by an exterior of ſevere virtue, which a cold 
heart enables him to aſſume, and which a pro- 
fligacy, not the effect of ſtrong paſſions, but 
of ſyſtem, is eaſily ſubjected to. He is not elo- 
quent, nor are his ſpeeches, as compoſitions,* 
equal to thoſe of Collot d'Herbois, BarrEre, or 
Billaud Varennes; but, by contriving to reſerve 
himſelf for extraordinary occafions, ſuch as 
announcing plots, victories, and ſyſtems of 
government, he 1s heard with an intereft which 


The moſt celebrated members of the Convention are only 
readers of ſpeeches, compoſed with great labour, either by 
themſelves or others; and I think it is diſtinguiſhable, that 
many are manufactured by the ſame hand. The ſtyle and 
ſpirit of Lindet, Barrére, and Carnot, ſeem to be in com- 
mon, | 


finally 
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finally becomes transferred from his ſubject to 
himſelf.“ 


One cannot ſtudy the characters of theſe 
men, and the revolution, without wonder; and, 
after an hour of ſuch ſcribbling, I wake to the 
ſcene around me, and my wonder is not a little 
increaſed, that the fate of ſuch an individual as 
myſelf ſhould be at all dependent on either. — 
My friend Mad. de is ill, and taken to 

the 


* The following paſſages, from a ſpeech of Dubois Crance, 
who may be ſuppoſed a competent judge, at once furniſh an 
idea of Robeſpierre's oratory, exhibit a leading feature in his 
character, and expoſe ſome of the arts by which the rewplu- 
fionary deſpotiſm was maintained : | 


.. «© Rapportant tout à * ſcul, juſqu à la patrie, il nen parla 
jamais que pour q en deſigner comme I unique defenſeur : otex de 
fes longs diſcours tout ce qui n'a rapport qu'a ſon perſonnel, vous 
xy trouverez plus que de s*ches applications de principes connus, 
et ſurtout de phraſes prepartes pour amener encore ſon eloge. Vous 
Faves juge timide, parce que fon imagination, que Ton croyait 
ardente, qui n etait que feroce, paraiſſait exagerer ſouvent les 
mau de fon pays. Cetait une jonglerie © il ne croyait ni aur 
conſpirations dont il faiſait tant d ctalage, ni aux poignards aux- 
quels il feignoit de ſe devouer ; mais il vit que tes citoyens 
Fufſent conflamment en defiance Pun de Pautre,” c. 


+ I have generally made uſe of the titles and diſtinctions 
by which the people I mention were known before the revo- 
, lution ; 
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the hoſpital, ſo that having no longer the care 
of diſſipating her ennn, I am at full liberty to 
indulge my own. Yet I know not how it is, 
but, as I have before obſerved to you, I do not 
ennuye—my mind is conſtantly occupied, though 
my heart is vacant—curiofity ſerves inſtead of 
intereſt, and I really find it ſufficiently amuſing 
to conjecture how long my head may remain 
on my ſhoulders.—You will, I dare ſay, agree 
with me, that any doubts on ſuch a ſubject are 
very well calculated to remove the tranquil ſort 
of indifference which produces ennui; though, 
to judge by the greater part of my fellow-pri- 
ſoners, one would think ſo.—There is ſome- 
thing ſurely in the character of the French, 
which makes them differ both in proſperity 
and adverſity from other people. Here are 
many amongſt us who ſee little more in the loſs 
of their liberty than a privation of their uſual 
amuſements; and I have known ſome, who had 
the good fortune to obtain their releaſe at noon, 
exhibit themſelves at the theatre at night.— 


lution ; for, beſides that I found it difficult to habituate my 
pen to the republican levelling, the perſon to whom theſe let- 
ters were addreſſed would not have known who was meant by 
the new appellations. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, 
except in private ariſtocratic intercourſe, the word Citizen was 
in general uſe; and that thoſe who had titles, relinquiſhed 
them and aſſumed their family names. * 


God 
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God knows how ſuch minds are conſtituted : 
for my part, when ſome conſolatory Nuſion 
reſtores me to freedom, I affociate with it no 
idea of poſitive pleaſure, but long for a ſort of 
intermediate ſtate, which may repoſe my ha- 
raſſed faculties, and in which, mere comfort 


and ſecurity are pourtrayed as luxuries. After 


being ſo long deprived of the decent accommo- 
dations of life, ſecluded from the intercourſe 
which makes its beſt enjoyments, trembling 
for my own fate, and hourly lamenting that of 


my friends, the very thoughts of tumult or 


gaiety ſeem oppreſſive, and the defire of peace, 
for the moment, baniſhes every other. One 
muſt have no heart, after ſo many ſufferings, 
not to prefer the caſtle of Indolence to the 
| —_ of Armida. þ 


The coarſe organs of an Argus at the door, 
who 18 all day employed in calling to my high- 
born companions by the republican appellations 
of © Citoyen,” and © Citoyenne,” has juſt in- 
terrupted me by a ſummons to receive a letter 
from my unfortunate friends at Arras.—It 
was given me open ;* of courſe they ſay no- 


thing 


* The opening of letters was now ſo generally avowed, that 
people who correſponded on buſineſs, and were deſirous their 
| | letters 
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thing of their ſituation, though I have reafon 
to believe it is dreadful. They have now writ- 
ten to me for aſſiſtance, which I have not the 
means of affording them. Every thing I have 
is under ſequeſtration; and the difficulty which 
attends the negotiating any drafts drawn upon 
England, has made 1t nearly impoſſible to pro- 
cure money in the uſual way, even if I were 
not confined. The friendſhip of Mad. de 
will be little available to- me. Her extenſive 
fortune, before frittered to mere competency 
by the extortions of the revolution, now ſcarcely 
ſupplies her own wants; and her tenants hu- 
manely take the opportunity of her preſent 
diſtreſs to avoid paying their rent.* So that I 

= have 


letters ſhould be delivered, put them in the poſt without ſeal- 
ing; otherwiſe they were often torn in opening, thrown A 
or detained, to ſave the trouble of peruſing. ne 


In ſome inſtances ſervants or tenants have been known 
to ſeize on portions of land for their own uſe—in others the 
country municipalities exacted as the price of a certificate of 
civiſm, (without which no- releaſe from priſon could be ob- 
tained,) ſuch leaſes, lands, or privileges, as they thought the 
embarraſſments of their landlords would induce them to grant. 
Almoſt every where the houſes of perſons arreſted were pil- 
fered either by their own ſervants or the agents of the republic. 
J have known an elegant houſe put in requiſition to erect 
blackſmiths' forges in for the uſe of the army, and another 
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have no- reſource, either for myſelf or Mrs. 
'D-—, but the ſale of a few trinkets, which 
I had fortunately ſecreted on my firſt arreſt. 
How are we to exiſt, and what an exiſtence to 
be ſolicitous about! In gayer moments, and, 
perhaps, a little tinctured by romantic refine- 
ment, I have thought Dr. Johnſon made poverty 
too excluſively the ſubject of compaſſion : in- 
deed I believe he ufed to ſay, it was the only 
evil he really felt for. This, to one who has 
known only mental ſuffering, appears the no- 
tion of a coarſe mind ; but I doubt whether, 
the firſt time we are alarmed by the fear of 
want, the dread of dependence does not render 
us in part his converts. The opinion of our 
Engliſh ſage is more natural than we may at firſt 
imagine; or why is it that we are affected by 
the ſimple diſtreſſes of Jane Shore, beyond thoſe 
of any other heroine ?——Yours. 


flled with tailors employed in making ſoldiers' clothes, — 
Houſes were likewiſe not unfrequently abandoned by the ſer- 
vants through.fear of ſharing the fate of their maſters, and 
ſometimes expoſed equally by the arreſt of thoſe who had been 
left in charge, in order to extort diſcoveries of plate, money, &c. 
the concealment of which they might be ſuppoſed privy to. 
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| il 22. 
Oun abode becomes daily more crouded; 
and I obſerve, that the greater part of thoſe 
now arreſted are farmers. This appears ſtrange 
| enough, when one confiders how much the 
revolutionary perſecution has hitherto ſpared 
this claſs of people; and you will naturally 
enquire why it has at length reached them. 


It has been often obſerved, that the two ex- 
tremes of fociety are nearly the fame in all 
countries; the great reſemble each other from 
education, the little from nature. Compariſons, 
therefore, of morals and manners ſhould be 
drawn from the intervening claſſes; yet from 
this compariſon alſo I believe we muſt exclude 
farmers, who are every where the ſame, and 
who ſeem always more marked by profeſſional 
fimilitade than national diſtinction. 


The French farmet exhibits the ſame acute- 
neſs in all that regards his own intereft, and 
the ſame ſtupidity on moſt other accafions, as 
the mere Engliſh one; and the ſame objects 
which enlarge the underſtanding and dilate 
the heart of other people, . ſeem to have a con- 
rary effect on both. They contemplate the 
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objects of nature as the ock-jobber does the 
viciflitudes of the public funds: the dews of 
heaven,” and the enlivening orb by which they 
are diſpelled, are to the farmer only objects of 
en ſpeculation; and the ſcarcity, which 
s partially profitable, but too often more 
ON than a general abundance.— They 
ſee nothing beyond the limits of their own 
farms, except to make envious compariſons 
with thoſe of their neighbours ; and being fed 
and clothed almoſt without intermediate com 


merce, have little neceſſity for communication & 
and are nearly as iſolated a part of ſociety aA. 
failors themſelves, bu 
WI 

The French revolutioniſts have not been un Hun 
obſerving of theſe circumſtances,: nor (crupuWri: 
lous of profiting by them: they knew therlil;..; 
might have diſcuſſed for ever their metaphyſic: hey 
definitions of the rights of man, without reach it! 
ing the comprehenſion, or exciting the intereſt el 
s of the country people; but that if they would pri. 
not underſtand the propagation of the right iſt y 
man, they would very eaſily an abolition off}. 
thoſe of their landlords. Accordingly, the fir}. 
principle of liberty they were taught from tha. 
new code was, that they had a right to afſemblq Gtic 
with arms, to force the ſurrender of title · deed the 
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and their firſt revolutionary notions of equality 
and property ſeem to have been manifeſted by 
the burning of chateaux, and refuſing to pay 
their rents. They were permitted to intimi- 
date their landlords, in order to force them to 
emigration, and either ſell their eftates at a low 
price, or leave them to the mercy of the te- 

nants. | 


At a time when the neceſſities of the ſtate 
had been great enough to be made the pretext 
of a dreadful revolution, they were not only 
almoſt exempt from contributing to its relief, 
but were enriched by the common diftreſs; and 
while the reſt of their countrymen beheld with | 
unavailing regret their property gradually re- 
placed by ſcraps of paper, the peaſants became 
inſolent and daring by impunity, refuſed to ſell 
but for ſpecie, and were daily amaſſing wealth. 
t is not therefore to be wondered at; that they 
vere partial to the new order of things. The 
priſons might have overflowed or been thinned 
dy the miſeries of thoſe crouded into them— 
he Revolutionary Tribunal might have ſacrificed 
alf France, and theſe ſelfiſh citizens, I fear, 
have beheld it tranquilly, had not, the requi- 
Wition forced their labourers to the army, and 
the maximum lowered the price of their corn. 
H2 2 The 
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The exigency of the war, and an internal 
ſcarcity, having rendered theſe meaſures ne- 
ceſſary, and it being found impoſſible to per- 


ſuade the farmers into a peaceful compliance | 


with them, the government has had recourſe 
to its uſual ſummary mode of expoſtulation— 
a priſon or the Guillotine.“ Amazed to find 
themſelves 

1 


* The avarice of the farmers was doubtleſs to be con- 
demned, but the cruel deſpotiſm of the government almoſt 
weakened one's ſenſe of rectitude; for by confounding error 
with guilt, and guilt with innocence, they habituated you to 
indiſcriminate pity, and obliged you to transfer your hatred 
of a crime to thoſe who, in puniſhing it, obſerved neither 
mercy nor juſtice, A farmer was guillotined, becauſe ſome 
blades of corn appeared growing in one of his ponds ; from 
which circumſtance it was inferred, he had thrown in a large 
quantity, in order to promote a ſcarcity—though it was ſub- 
ſtantially proved on his trial, that at the preceding harveſt the 
grain of an adjoining field had been got in during a high wind, 


and that in all probability fome ſcattered ears which reached 


the water had produced what was deemed ſufficient teſtimony 
to convict him.— Another underwent the ſame puniſhment for 
purſuing hig. uſual courſe of tillage, and ſowing part of his 
ground with lucerne, inſtead of employing the whole for 
wheat; and every where theſe people became the objects of 


pr both in 1 e and 3 


2 


* Almoſt all our conſiderable 3 have hats thrown 
into priſon ; the conſequence is, that their capital is eat up, 
their ſtock gone to ruin, and our lands have loſt the almoſt in- 
alculable effect of their induſtry. In La Vendée fix million 
—27 & ks 21 acres 
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themſelves the objects of a tyranny they had 
hitherto contributed to ſupport, and ſharing 
the misfortune of their Seigneurs and Clergy, 
theſe ignorant and miſtaken people wander up 
and down with a vacant ſort of ruefulneſs, 
which ſeems to beſpeak that they are far from 
comprehending or being ſatisfied with this new 
ſpecimen of republicaniſm.—It has been a fa- 
tality attending the French through the-whole 
revolution, that the different claſſes have too 
readily facilitated the ſacrifice of each other; 
and the Nobility, the Clergy, the Merchant, 
and the Farmer, have the mortification of ex- 
periencing, that their ſelfiſh and illiberal policy 
has anſwered no purpoſe but to involve all in 
one common ruin. 

Angelique has contrived to-day to negotiate 
the ſale of ſome bracelets, which a lady, with 
whom I was acquainted previous to our deten- 
tion, has very obligingly given almoſt half 
their value for, though not without many in- 
junctions to ſecreſy, and as many implied pane- 
gyrics on her erge- In in rung the en 


acres of und lie uncultivated, and five hundred thouſand oxen 
have been turned aſtray, without ſhelter and without an 
owner. | Perth 5 


Speech Dubois Cranci, Sept. 22, 1794. 
n 3 |; of 
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of affording aſſiſtance to a foreigner. We are, 
I affure you, under the neceſfity of being 
economiſts, where the moſt abundant wealth 
could not render us externally comfortable; 
and the little we procure by a clandeſtine diſ- 
poſal of my unneceſſary trinkets, is conſidera- 
bly diminiſhed,* by arbitrary impoſitions of 
the guard and the poor, } and a voluntary tax 
from the miſery that ſurrounds us. 

I am aware of Mr. Burke's pleaſantry on the expreſſion 
of very little, being greatly diminiſhed ; but my exchequer at 


this time wen ar wil calculated to prove the infulyntibility 
of matter, as that of the Welſh principality. 


t The guards of the republican Baſtilles were paid by thoſe 
confined in them; and, in many places, the tax for this pur- 
poſe was levied with indecent rigour. It might indeed be 
ſuppoſed, that people already in priſon could have little to 
apprehend from an inability or unwillingneſs to ſubmit to ſuch 
an impoſition ; yet thoſe who refuſed were menaced with a 
dungeon; and I was informed, from undoubted authority, of two 


inſtances of the ſort among the Engliſh—the one a young woman, 


the other a perſon with a large family of children, who were on 
the point of ſuffering this treatment, but that the humanity of 
ſome of their companions interfered and paid the ſum exacted 
of them. The tax for ſupporting the impriſoned poor was 
more willingly complied with, though not leſs iniquitous in its 
principle; numbers of inoſſenſive and induſtrious people were 
taken from their homes on aceount of their religion, or other 
friyolous pretexty, and. not Me wherewithal to maintain 
| themſelyes 
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Our male companions ate for the moſt part 


transferred to other prifons, and among the 


number are two young Engliſhmen, with whom 
I uſed ſometimes to converſe in Prench, with- 
out acknowledging our compatriotiſm. They 
told me, that when the decree for arreſting the 
Engliſh was received at Amiens, they happened 
to be on a viſit, a few miles from the town; 
and having notice that a party of horſe were on 
the road to take them, willing to gain time at 
leaſt, they eſcaped by another route, and got 
home. The republican conftables, for I can 
call the military employed in the interior by no 
better appellation, finding their prey had taken 


themſelves in confinement, inſtead of being kept by the re- 
public, were ſupported by their fellow-priſoners, in conſe- 
quence of a decree to that purpoſe, Families who inherited 
ee, from their noble anceſtors but their names, were 

dragged from obſcurity only to become objects of perſecution; 
and one in particular, conſifting of nine perſons, who lived 


in extreme indigence, but being notwithſtanding of the pro- 


ſeribed claſs, the ſons were brought wounded from the army 
and lodged with the father, mother, and five younger chil- 
dren in a priſon, where they had ſcarcely food to ſupport, or 
clothing to cover them. 


I take this opportunity of doing juſtice to the Comte 
d Artois, whoſe youthful errors did not extinguiſh his benevo- 
lence—the unfortunate people in queſtion having enjoyed a" 
Pg from him until the revolution deprived them of it. 

. flight, 
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flight, adopted the impartial juſtice of the men 
of Charles Town, “ and carried off the old couple. 
(both above ſeventy) at whoſe houſe they had 
been. The good man, who was probably not 
verſed in the etiquette of the revolution, con- 
ceived nothing of the matter, and when at the 
end of their journey they were depoſited at the 
| BicEtre, his head was ſo totally deranged, that 
he imagined, himſelf ſtill in his own houſe, and 
continued for ſome days addreſſing all the pri- 
ſoners as though they were his gueſts—at one 
moment congratulating them on their arrival, 
or apologizing for want of room and accommo- 
dation.—The evaſion of the young men, as 
you will conclude, availed them nothing, ex- 
cept a delay of their captivity for a few hours. 


A report has circulated amongſt us to-day, 
that all who are not detained on ſpecific charges 
are ſoon to be liberated. This is eagerly be- 
lieved by the new comers, and thoſe who are 
not the pale converts of experience.” Iam 


* © But they maturely having weigh'd 
| They had no more but him o'th'trade, 
© Reſolv'd to ſpare him, yet to do 
The Indian Hoghan-Moghan too 
« Impartial juſtice in his ſtead. did. 
Hang an old weayer that was bed- rid“. 
myſelf 


myſelf ſo far from crediting it, that I dread 
left it ſhould be the harbinger of ſome new 
evil, for I know not whether it be from the ef- 
fect of chance, or a refinement 1n atrocity, but 
I have generally found every meaſure which 
tended to make our ſituation more miſerable 
preceded by theſe flattering rumours. 


You would ſmile to ſee with what anxious 
credulity intelligence of this ſort is propagated: 
we ſtop each other on the ſtairs and liſten while 
our palled dinner, juſt arrived from the zraiteur, 


is cooling; and the bucket of the draw-well 


hangs ſuſpended while a hiſtory is finiſhed, of 
which the relator knows as little as the hearer, 
and which, after all, proves to have originated 
in ſome ambiguous phraſe of our keeper, ut- 
tered in a good-humoured paroxyim while re- 
ceiving a douceur, 


We ct loſe ſome of our aſſociates, 
who, having obtained their diſcharge, depart 
à la Frangaiſe, forget their ſufferings, and praiſe 
the clemency of Dumont, and the virtue of the 
Convention while thoſe who remain fill un- 
converted amuſe themſelves in conjecturing the 


channel thraugh which ſuch favours were ſoli- 


cited, 
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cited, and alledging reaſons why ſuch prefe- 
rences were partial and en 


nn viſits us, as uſual, receives an hun- 
dred or two of petitions, which he does not 
deign to read, and reſerves his indulgence for 
thoſe who have the means of affailing him 
through the ſmiles of a favourite miſtreſs, or 
propitiating him, by more ſubſtantial advan- 
tages. Many of the emigrants' wives have 
procured their liberty by being divorced, and 
in this there is nothing blameable, for I ima- 
gine the greater number conſider it only as a 
temporary expedient, indifferent in itſelf, and 
which they are juſtified in having recourſe to 
for the protection of their perſons and property. 
But theſe domeſtic alienations are not confined 
to thoſe who once moved in the higher orders of 


ſociety the monthly regiſters announce almoſt 


as many divorces as marriages, and the facility 
of ſeparation has rendered the one little more 
than a licentious compact, which the other is 
conſidered as a means of diſſolving. The effect 
of the revolution has in this, as in many other 
cCaſes, been to make the little emulate the vices 


of the great, and to introduce a more groſs and 


deſtructive policy among the People at large, 
- than 


| 
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than exiſted in the narrow circle of courtiers, 
imitators of the Regent, or Lows the Fifteenth. 
Immorality, now conſecrated as a principle, is 


far more pernicious than when, though prac- 


tiſed, it was condemned, and, though ſuffered, 
not ſanctioned. 


Lou muſt forgive me if I exnuye you a little 
ſententiouſly I was more partial to the lower 


ranks of life in France, than to thoſe who were 


deemed their ſuperiors ;. and I cannot help be- 
holding with indignant regret: the laſt aſylums 
of national morals thus invaded by the general 
corruption.—l believe no one will diſpute that 
the revolution. has rendered the people more 
vicious; and, without conſidering the matter 
either in a moral or religious point of view, it is 
impoſſible to aſſert that they are not leſs happy. 
How many times, when I was at liberty, have 


J heard the old wiſh for an acceſſion of years, 


or envy thoſe yet too young to be ſenſible of 
* the muſeries of a. revolution!“ Were the 
vanity of the ſelf-ſufficient philoſopher ſuſcep- 
tible of remorſe, would he not, when he be- 
holds this country, lament his preſumption, in 
ſuppoſing he had a right to cancel the wiſdom 


of paſt ages; or that the happineſs of mankind 


might 
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might be promoted by the deſtruction of their 
morals, and the depravation of their ſocial 
affections? Yours, &c. | 


April 30. 
For ſome years previous to the revolution, 
there were ſeveral points in which the French 
aſcribed to themſelves a ſuperiority not very 
diſtant from perfection. Amongft theſe were 
philoſophy, politeneſs, the refinements of ſo- 
ciety, and, above all, the art of living.—I have 
ſometimes, as you know, been inclined to diſ- 
pute theſe claims; yet, if it be true that in our 
ſublunary career perfection is not ſtationary, 
and that, having reached the apex of the py- 
ramid on one ſide, we muſt neceſſarily deſcend 
on the other, I might, on this ground, allow 
ſuch pretenſions to be more reaſonable than 1 
then thought them. Whatever progreſs might 
have been attained in theſe reſpects, or however 
near our neighbours might have approached to 
one extreme, it is but too certain they are now 
rapidly declining to the other. This boaſted 
philoſophy is become a horrid compound of all 
that is offenſive to Heaven, and diſgraceful to 
| man 
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man— this politeneſs, a ferocious incivility— 
and this ſocial elegance and excluſive ſcience 
in the enjoyment of life, are now reduced to 


ſuſpicious intercourſe, and the want of common. 


neceſſaries. 5 

If the national vanity only were wounded, 
perhaps I might ſmile, though I hope I ſhould 
not triumph; but when I ſee ſo much miſery 


accompany ſo profound a degradation, my heart 


does not accord with my language, if I ſeem 
to do either one or the other, 


I ſhould ineffectually attempt to deſcribe the 
circumſtances and fituation which have given 
riſe to theſe reflections. Imagine to yourſelf 
whatever tyranny can inflict, or human nature 
ſubmit to—whatever can be the reſult of un- 
reſtrained wickedneſs and unreſiſting deſpair 
all that can ſcourge or diſgrace a people—and 
you may form ſome idea of the actual ftate of 
this country : but do not ſearch your books for 
compariſons, or expect to find in the proſcrip- 
tions and extravagancies of former periods any 
examples by which to judge of the preſent. — 
Tiberius and Nero are on the road to oblivion, 


2 the ſubjects of the Lama may boaſt com- 
parative 
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parative pretenſions to being à free and en- 
lightened nation. | | 


The frantic ebullitions of the revolutionary 
government are now as it were ſubſided, and, 
inſtead of appearing the temporary reſources of 
« deſpotiſm in diſtreſs, haye aſſumed the form 

of a permanent and regular ſyſtem. The agita- 
tion occafioned by ſo many unexampled ſcenes 
is ſucceeded by an habitual terror, and this 
diaepreſſing ſentiment has ſo pervaded all ranks, 
that it would be difficult to find an individual, 

| | however obſcure or inoffenſive, who deems his 
| property, or even his exiſtence, ſecure only for 
a moment. 'The ſound of a bell or a knocker 

at the cloſe of the evening is the ſignal of diſ- 

may. The inhabitants of the houſe regard each 

other with looks of fearful interrogation—all 
the precautions hitherto taken appear inſuffi- 
cient every one recollects ſomething yet to 
be ſecreted—a prayer-book, an unburied ſilver 
ſpoon, or a few affignats ** @ face royale, are 
haſtily ſcrambled together, and if the viſit 
proves no more than an amicable domiciliary 
one, in ſearch of arms and corn, it is matter 
of congratulation for a week after. Yet ſuch 

is the ſubmiſſion of the people to a government 
they 
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they abhor, that it is ſcarcely thought requiſite 
now to arreſt any perſon formally : thoſe whom 
it is intended to ſecure often receive nothing 
more than a written mandate “ to betake them- s 
ſelves to a certain priſon, and ſuch unlucky 1 
rendezvous are attended with more punctuality 
than the moſt ceremonious viſit, or the moft 11 
gallant aſſignation. A few neceſſaries are haſtily 1 
packed together, the adieus are made, and, after 1 
a walk to their priſon, they lay their beds down = 
in the corner allotted, juſt as if it were a thing | * 
of courſe. j i 


£4 * ; 
* 
* 


It has been a general obſervation with tra- 
vellers, that the roads in France were ſolitary, 
and had rather the deſerted appearance of the 
route of a caravan, than of the communications 
between different parts of a rich and populous 
kingdom. This, however, is no longer true, 
and, as far as I can learn, they are now ſuffi- 
ciently crouded—not, indeed, by curious iti- 
nerants, parties of pleaſure, or commercial in- 
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* Theſe reſcripts were uſually couched in the following 
terms :—* Citizen, you are deſired to betake yourſelf imme- 
diately to ****, (naming the-priſon,) under pain of being 
conveyed there by an armed force in caſe of delay,” | 


duſtry, 
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Ln but by ak ms: of the Convention, * 
Agents 


Every department was infeſted by one, two, or more of 
theſe ſtrolling Deputies ; and, it muſt be confeſſed, the con- 
Rant tendency of the people to revolt in many places afforded 
them ſufficient employment. Sometimes they ated as legiſ- 
lators, making laws on the ſpst—ſometimes, both as judges 
and conſtables—or, if occaſion required, they amuſed them- 

ſelves i in aſſiſting the executioner.— The magiſtracy of obſcure 
men, armed with unlimited powers, and whoſe perſons were 
n was a ſtrong temptation to impoſture, and in ſeveral 
places adventurers were detected afſuming the character of 

| Deputies, for various purpoſes of fraud and depredation.— 
The following inftance may appear ludicrous, but I ſhall be 
excuſed mentioning it, as it is a fact on record, and conveys 
an idea of what the people ſuppoſed a Deputy might do, con- 
fiſtent with the dignity of his executive ſunctions. | 


_, An itinerant of this ſort, whoſe object ſeems to have _ 
no more than to procure a daily maintenance, arriving hungry 
in a village, entered the firſt farm-houſe that preſented itſelf, 
and immediately put a pig in requiſition, ordered it to be 
killed, and ſome ſauſages to be made, with all ſpeed. In the 
mean while our mock-legiſlator, who ſeems to have acted his 
part perfectly well, talked of liberty, amour de la Patrie, of 
Pitt and the coaleſced tyrants, of arreſting ſuſpicious people and 
rewarding patriots; ſo that the whole village thought them- 

ſelves highly fortunate in the preſence of a Deputy who did 
no worſe than harangue and put their work in requiſition.— 
Unfortunately, however, before the repaſt of ſauſages could 
be prepared, a hue and cry reached the place, that this gracious 
9 was an impoſtor! He was bereft of his dignities, 


conveyed 
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agents of ſubſiſtence, committee men, Jace- 
bin — x 1 poſting from places 
| | | 'where 


ne 
 Revolutionraire at Paris; but his Counſel, by inſiſting on the 
mildneſs with which he had © borne his faculties; contrived 
to get his puniſhment mitigated to a ſhort impriſonment.— 
Another ſuffered death on a ſomewhat ſimilar account; or, as 

the ſentence expreſſed it, for degrading the character of a 
National Repreſentative.—Juſt Heaven] for degrading the 
character of a National Repreſentative ! ! and this too after 
the return of Carrier from Nantes, and the eee wry 
Collot d Herbois maſſacres xt Lyon Dane 


** The agents employed by government in the purchaſe of 

ſubliſtence amounted, by official cohfeſſion, to ten thouland. 
In all parts they were to be een, rivalling each other, and 
creating ſcarcity and famine, by requifitions and exactions, 
which they did not convert to the profit of the republic, but 
to their own,——Theſe privileged locuſts, beſides what, they 
ſeized upon, occaſioned a total ſtagnation of commerce, by 
laying embargoes on what they did not want; ſo that it fre- 
_ quently occurred that an unfortunate tradeſman might have 
half the articles in his ſhop under requiſition for a month to- 
gether, and ſometimes under different requiſitions from de- 
| puties, commiſtaries of war, and agents of ſubſiſtence; all at 
once; nor could any _ be diſpoſed of till ſuch amine were 
| —— —— KN, = 


4 lA a n d n 5 er 
great towns, to keep up the ſpirits of the people, to explain 
| the benefits of the revolution, (which, indeed, were not very 
apparent, ) and to maintain the connection between the pro- 
vol. 11. 1 vincial 
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where infurreQion. is juſt quelled t. to where. it 
has juſt begun, beſides the great and never- 
failing ſource of activity, that of conveying 
ſuſpected people from their homes to priſon, 
and from one priſon to another. Theſe 
movements. are almoſt entirely confined to the 
official travellers of the republi ic; for, beſides the 
ſcarcity of horſes, the _ of expence, and 
the diminution of means, few people are willing 
to incur the ſuſpicion or hazard * attendant on 
quitting their . and every poſſible ob- 


35 inet and metropolitan ſocieties. —T remember the Depnties 
hb on miſſion at Perpignan writing to the Club at Paris for a 
reinforcement of civic apoſtles, © pour ovangenycr les habitans 
et 8 = 


F wo, 2 4 1 « Fa 


2 * There were moments when an olication for a paſſport 


was certain of being followed by a mandat Darrit, The 
_ applicant was examined minutely as to the buſineſs he was 
going upon, the perſons he was to tranſact it with, and whe- 
ther the journey was to be performed on horſeback or in a 
carriage, and any ſigns of impatience or diſtaſte to thoſe de- 
mocratic ceremonies were ſufficient to conſtitute & un homme 
w * ſuſpect,” or at leaſt one « .ſoupgonne d t tre ſuſpect, that is, 
a man ſuſpected of being ſuſpicious. In either caſe, it was 
. uſually deemed, expedient to prevent the diſſemination of his 
ſuppoſed principles, by laying an embargo on his perſon.— 
I knew a man under perſecution fix months together, for 
having gone from one department to another to fee his 
family. 


ö ſtacle 
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ftacle is thrown in the way of a too general 
intercourſe between the inhabitants 1 large 


The ür of Public Welfare is making 
rapid adyances to an abſolute concentration of 
the ſupreme power, and the Convention, while 
they are the inſtruments of oppreſſing the whole 
countty, are themſelves become infignificant, 
and, perhaps, leſs ſecure than thoſe over whom 
they tyrannize. They ceaſe to debate, or even 
to ſpeak; but if a member of the Committee 
aſcends the tribune, they overwhelm him with 
applauſes before they know what he has to ſay, 
and then paſs all the decrees preſented to them 
more implicitly than the moſt obſequious Par- 
liament ever enregiſtered an ar74/4 of the Court; 
happy if, by way of compenſation, they attract 
a ſmile from Barrere, or eſcape the ominous 
glances of Robeſpierre.“ 


When a member of the Committee looked inauſpiciouſiy 
at a ſubordinate accomplice, the latter ſcarce ventured to ap- 
proach his home for ſome time. Legendre, who has fince 
boaſted fo continually about his courage, is ſaid to have kept 
his bed, and Bourdon de I'Oiſe, to have loſt his ſenſes for a 
conſiderable time, from frights, the conſequence of ſuch 
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Having ſo far deſcribed the ſituation of pub- 


lic affairs, I proceed as uſual, and for which 
J have the example of Pope, who never quits 


a a ſubje& without introducing himſelf, to ſome 


notice of my own. It is not only bad in itſelf, 
but worſe in perſpective than ever: yet I learn 
not to murmur, and derive patience from the 
certainty, that almoſt ey ery part of France is 


more oppreſſed and wretched than we are 


Yours, &C. ; * 


June 3. 


Taz individual ſufferings of the French may 
perhaps yet admit of increaſe; but their hu- 

miliation as a people can go no farther ; and if 
- It were not certain that the acts of the govern- 
ment are congenial to its principles, one might 
ſuppoſe this tyranny rather a moral experiment || 


on the extent of human endurance, than a po- 


Either the vanity or cowardice of Robeſpierre 


is continually ſuggeſting to him plots for his 
aſſaſſination; and on pretexts, at once abſurd 
and atrocious, a whole family, with near ſeventy 
other innocent people as accomplices, have 


been 
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been ſentenced to death by a formal decree ol 
the Convention. 


One might be inclined to pity a people obli- 


ged to ſuppreſs their indignation on ſuch aa 
event, but the mind revolts when addreſſes are 
preſented from all quarters to congratulate this 
monſter's pretended eſcape, and to ſolicit a 


farther ſacrifice of victims to his revenge. 


The aſſaſſins of Henry the Fourth had all the 


benefit of the laws, and ſuffered only after a 
legal condemnation; yet the unfortunate Cecilia 
Renaud, though evidently in a ſtate of mental 
derangement, was hurried to-the ſcaffold with- 
out a hearing, for the vague utterance of a 
truth, to which every heart in France, not loſt 
to humanity, muſt aſſent. Brooding over the 
miſeries of her country, till her imagination 
became heated and diſordered, this young wo- 


man ſeems to have conceived ſome hopeleſs 


plan of redreſs from expoſtulation with Robe- 
ſpierre, whom ſhe regarded as a principal in all 


the evils ſhe deplored. The difficulty of ob- 


taining an audience of him irritated her to 


make ſome compariſon between, an. hereditary 


ſovereign and a republican one ;. and ſhe avow- 


ed, that, in deſiring to ſee Robeſpierre, ſhe' 


was aCtuated only by a curioſity to . contem- 
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plate the features of a tyrant.” —On being ex- 
amined before the Committee, ſhe ftill perſiſted 
that her deſign was ** ſeulement pour voir com- 
ment etoit fait un tyran; and no inftrument or 
poſſible means of deſtruction was found upon 
her to juſtify. a charge of any thing more than 
the wild and enthuſiaſtic attachment to royaliſm, 
which ſhe did not attempt to diſguiſe. The in- 
fluence of a feminine propenſity, which often 
ſuryives even the wreck of reaſon and beauty, 
bad induced her to dreſs with peculiar neatneſs, 
when ſhe went in ſearch of Robeſpierre ; and 
from the complexion of the times, ſuppoſing it 
very probable a viſit of this nature might end in 
impriſonment and death, the had alſo provided 
| herſelf with a change af clothes to wear in her 
laſt moments. 


_ . Suchan "JA in a beautiful girl of eigh- 
teen was not very unnatural ; yet the mean and 
cruel wretches who were her judges, had the 
littleneſs to endeavour at mortifying, by diveſt- 
ing her of her ornaments, - and covering her 

-: with the moſt loathſome rags. But a mind tor- 
tured to madneſs by the ſufferings of her coun- 
try, was not likely to be ſhaken by ſuch puerile 
malice; and when interrogated under this diſ- 
guiſe, the till preſerved the ſame firmneſs, 

mingled 
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mingled v with conterpt, which ſhe had 95 
when firſt apprehended. No accuſation, or 
even implication, of any perſon could be 
drawn from her, and her only confeſſion was 
that of a paſſionate loyalty : yet an univerſal 
conſpiracy: was nevertheleſs decreed by the Con- 
vention to exiſt, and Miſs Renaud, with fixty⸗ 
nine others,“ were ſentenced to the Guillotine, 
without farther trial than merely calling over 
their names. They were conducted to the ſcaf- 
fold i in a ſort of red frocks, intended, as was 
alledged, to mark them as aſſaſſins but, in 
reality, to prevent the croud diſtinguiſhing | or 
receiving any impreſſion from the number of 
young and intereſting females who were com- 
priſed in this dreadful laughter. They met 
death with a courage which ſeemed almoſt to 
diſappoint the malice of their tyrants, who, in 
an original exceſs of barbarity, are {aid to have 
lamented that their power of inflicting could 
not reach thoſe mental faculties which enabled 
their victims to ſuffer with fortitude. ; FE 


* It is worthy of remark, that the Buty ales people exe- 
cuted as accomplices of Miſs Renaud, except her father, mo- 
ther, and aunt, were totally unconnected with her, or with 
each other, and had been collected from different priſons, 
between which no communication could have ſubſiſted. 


} Fouquier Tioville, public accuſer of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal enraged at the courage with which his victims ſub- 
9 mitted 
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pi. hr are the horrors now common to 23 
every part of France: the priſons are daily 
thinned by the ravages of the executioner, and 
again repeopled by inhabitants deſtined to the 
fate of their predeceſſors. A gloomy reſerve, 
and a ſort of uncertain foreboding, have taken 
poſſeſſion of every body no one ventures to 
communicate his thoughts, even to his neareſt 
friend relations avoid each other—and the 

whole ſocial ſyſtem ſeems on the point of being 
_ diffolved. Thoſe who have yet preſerved their 
freedom take the longeſt circuit, rather .than 
paſs a republican Baſtille ; or, if obliged by 
neceſſity to approach one, it is with downcaft 
or averted looks, which beſpeak their dread of 
ncprong the . of 3 


1 ſay little of my own / 8 ; 8 are not 
of a nature to be relieved by pathetic expreſ- 
ſions: Iam een fick at heart.“ For ſome 
time I have ſtruggled both againſt my own 
evils, and the ſhare I take in the general ca- 
lamity, but my mortal part gives way, and I 
2 no langer reſiſt the ä which at 


mitted to ir fate, had formed the deſign of having them 
bled previous to their execution ; hoping by this means to 
weaken their ſpirits, and that they might, by a puſillanimous 
f behaviour i in their laſt moments, appear leſs intereſting to the 
mn \ 


times 
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times depreſſes me, and which indeed, more 
than the danger attending it, has occaſioned 
my abandoning my pen for the laſt month.— 
Several circumſtances have occurred within 
theſe few days, to add to the uneaſineſs of our 
ſituation, and my own apprehenfions. Le 
Bon, “ whoſe cruelties at Arras ſeem to have 
: endeared 


* have already noticed the cruel and ferocious temper of 
Le Bon, and the maſſacres of his tribunals are already well 
known. IT will only add ſome circumſtances which not only 
may be conſidered as charaQeriſtic of this tyrant, but of the 
times—and I fear I may add, of the people, who ſuffered and 
even applauded them. They are ſelected from many others 


e, Ye Agar TDN 3 for an Eng- 
liſh reader, 


Being one dey Ge, bt as uſual, with 'a fight of a 
guillotinage, where ſeveral had already ſuffered, one of the 
victims having, from a very natural emotion, averted his eyes 
while he placed his body in the poſture required, the execu- 
tioner perceived it, and going to the ſack which contained the 
heads of thoſe juſt ſacrificed, took one out, and with the moſt 
horrible imprecations obliged the unhappy wretch to Kiſs it: 
yet Le Bon not only permitted, but ſanctioned this, by dining 
daily with the hangman. He was afterwards reproached with 
this familiarity in the Conventiou, but defended himſelf by 
ſaying, © A ſimilar act of Lequinio's was inſerted by your 
orders in the bulletin with © honourable mention; and your 
decrees have invariably conſecrated the principles on which 1 | 
ated.” They all felt for a moment the doininion of con- 
Icience, and were ſilen On another occaſion he ſuſpended 


an. 


* 
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endeared him to his colleagues in the Conven- 
tion, has had his powers extended to this de- 
partment, 


R he kept is pay threw dirt on 
the priſoners, eat oven ont on Og Tradold eng iniulted them 
previous to their ſuffering. 


When any of his 4 through Arras, he al- 
ways propoſed their joining with him in a © partie de Guillo- 


tine,” and the executions were perpetrated on a ſmall ſquare 

at Arras, rather than the great one, that himſelf, his wife, and 
relations, might more commodiouſly enjoy the ſpectacle from 
the balcony of the theatre, where they took their coffee, at» 
_ tended by a band of muſic, which played while this . 
butchery laſted. 


The following circumſtance, though ſomething leſs horrid, 
yet ſufficiently fo to excite the indignation of feeling people, 
| Happened to ſome friends of my own. They had been brought 
with many others from a diſtant town in open carts to Arras, 
and, worn out with fatigue, were going to be depoſited in the 
prifon to which they were deſtined. At the moment of their 
arrival ſeveral perſons were on the point of being executed, 
Le Bon, preſiding as uſual at the ſpectacle, obſerved the ca- 
valcade paſſing, and ordered it to ſtop, that the priſoners 

might likewiſe be witneſſes. He was, of courſe, obeyed ; 
and my terrified friends and their companions were obliged not 
only to appear attentive to the ſcene before them, but to join 
in the cry of © Vive la Republique 7” at the ſevering of each 
head.—One of them, a young lady, did not recoyer the ſhock 
the received for months. 


The Convention, the Committers, all 3 well 
acquainted with the conduct of Le Bon. He himſelf began 
> i | to 
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partment, and Andre Dumont is recalled; ſo 
that we are hourly menaced with the preſence 


to fear he might have exceeded the limits of his commiſſion z 
and upon communicating ſome ſeruples of this kind to his 
"employers, received the following letters, which, though they 
do not diſculpate him, certainly render the Committee of 
Public Welfare more criminal than himſelf, 


«K CITIZEN, 

The Committee of Public Welfare approve the meaſures 
you have adopted, at the ſame time that they judge the war- 
rant you ſolicit unneceſſary—ſuch meaſures being not only 
allowable, but enjoined by the very nature of your miſſion. 
No confideration ought to ſtand in theway of your revolutionary 
progreſs give free ſcope therefore to your energy; the powers 
you are inveſted with are unlimited, and whatever you may 
deem conducive to the public good, you are free, you are even 
called upon by duty, to carry into execution without delay.— 
We here tranſmit you an order of the Committee, by which 
your powers are extended to the. neighbouring departments. 
Armed with ſuch means, and with your energy, you will go 


on to confound the enemies of the republic, with the very 


ſchemes they have projected for its deſtruction. 
„ CARNOT., 
„ BARRERE. 
„R. LINDET.” 


Extract from another letter, ſigned Billaud Varenne, Carnot, 
Barrere, | 


1 There is no commutation for offences againſt a republic. 


Death alone can expiate them |——Purſue the traitors with 
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of a monſter, compared to whom our own Re- 
preſentative is amiable. Merciful Heaven! 
are there yet poſitive diſtinctions betwixt good 
and bad, that we thus regret a Dumont, and 
deem ourſelves fortunate in being at the mercy 
of a tyrant who is only brutal and profligate ? 
But ſo it is; and Dumont himſelf, fearful that 
he has not exerciſed his miſſion with ſufficient 
ſeverity, has ordered every kind of indulgence 
to ceaſe, the priſons to be more ſtrictly guarded, 
and, if poſſible, more filled; and he is now 
departed to Paris, trembling left he ſhould be 
accuſed of juſtice or moderation ! 


The pretended plots for aſſaſſinating Robe- 
ſpierre are, as uſual, attributed to Mr. Pitt; 
and a decree has juſt paſſed, that no quarter 
ſhall be given to Engliſh priſoners. I know not 
what ſuch inhuman politics tend to, but my 
perſonal fears are not equal to my contempt, 
and the conſcious pride of national ſuperiority ; 
certain, that when Providence fees fit to vindi- 
_ cate itſelf, by beſtowing victory on our coun- 
trymen, the moſt welcome 


„ Laurels that adorn their brows. 
oC ere r ue e 


The recolliQion of Wages, and-its generous 
inhabitants, 
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inhabitants, has animated me with pleaſure ; 
yet I muſt for the preſent quit this agreeable 
contemplation, to take precautions which re- 
mind me that I am ſeparated from both, and in 
a land of deſpotiſm and miſery !- 
affeRionatel y. 


June 11. 


Taz immorality of Hebert, and the baſe 
compliances of the Convention, for ſome 
months turned the, churches into temples of 
reaſon.— The ambition, perhaps the vanity, of 
Robeſpierre, has now permitted them to be 


dedicated to the Supreme Being,” and the 


people, under ſuch auſpices, are to be con- 
. ducted from atheiſm to deiſm. Defirous of 
diſtinguiſhing his preſidency, and of exhibiting 
himſelf in a conſpicuous and intereſting light, 
Robeſpierre, on the laſt decade, appeared as 


the hero of a ceremony which we are told is to 


» reſtore ' morals, deſtroy all the miſchiefs intro- 
duced by the abolition of religion, and finally 
to defeat the machinations of Mr. Pitt. A gay 
and ſplendid feſtival has been exhibited at Paris, 


and imitated in the provinces: flags of the re- 
publican colours, branches of trees, and wreaths 


of 
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of flowers, were ordered to be ſuſpended from 


the houſes—every countenance was to wear the 


preſcribed ſmile, and the whole country, for- 
getting the preſſure of ſorrow and famine, was 
to rejoice. A ſort of monſter was * 
which, by ſome unaccountable ingenuity, 


once repreſented Atheiſm and the id. 


Cobourg and the Auſtrians—in ſhort, all the 
enemies of the Convention.—— This external 
phantom, being burned with proper form, diſ- 
covered a ſtatue, which was underſtood to be 
that of Liberty, and the inauguration of this 
divinity, with placing the buſts of Chalier“ and 


: 


* Chalier had been ſent from the municipality of Paris 
after the dethronement of the King, to revolutionize the peo- 
ple of Lyons, and to excite a maſſacre. In conſequence, the 
firſt days of September preſented the ſame ſcenes at Lyons as 
were preſented in the capital. For near a year he continued 
to ſcourge this unfortunate city, by urging the lower claſſes of 
people to murder and pillage; till, at the inſurrection which 
took place in the ſpring of 1793, he was arreſted by the in- 
ſurgents, tried, and ſentenced to the Guillotine. The Con- 
vention, however, whoſe calendar of ſaints is as extraordinary 
as their criminal code, choſe to beatify Chalier, while they 
executed Malſherbes; and, accordingly, decreed him a lodging 
in the Pantheon, penſioned his miſtreſs, and ſet up his buſt in 
their own Hall as an aſſociate for Brutus, whom, by the way, 
one ſhould not have expected to find in ſuck company. 


The 
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Marat in the temple of the Supreme Being, by 
way of attendant ſaints, concluded the cere- 
mony —But the mandates for ſuch celebrations 
reach not the heart: flowers were gathered, 
and flags planted, with the ſcrupulous exacti- 
tude of fear; * yet all was cold and heavy, and 
a diſcerning government muſt have read in this 
anxious and literal obedience the indication of 
terror and hatred. Even the priſons. were in- 


ſultingly decorated with the mockery of colours, 


which, we are told, are the emblems of freedom; | 


and thoſe whoſe relations have expired on the 


The good citizens of the republic, not to be behind hand 
with their repreſentatives, placed Chalier in the cathedrals, 
in their public-houſes, on fans and ſnuffboxes—in ſhort, 
wherever they thought his appearance would proclaim their 
patriotiſm I can only exclaim as Poultier, a deputy, did, on 
a ſimilar occation—* Frangais, Francais, ſerez, vous toujours 


Frangais F. 


* I have more than once had to remark the ſingularity of 
| popular feſtivities ſolemnized on the part of the people with 
no other intention but that of exact obedience to the edits of 
government. This is fo generally underſtood, that Richard, 
a deputy; on miſſion at Lyons, writes to the Convention, as 


a cireumſtance' extraordinary, and worthy of remark, thut, 


at the repeal of a decree,” which was to have razed their city 
to the ground, a rejoicing took place, © dirigte et executte pur 


le peuple, les autorites conſlitutces nayant fait en quelque forte 


2% affifter”. 
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ſcaffold, or who are pining in dungeons for 
having heard a maſs, were obliged to liſten 
with apparent admiration to a diſcourſe on the 
charms of religious liberty.—The people, who, 
for the moſt part, took little intereſt in the reſt 
of this pantomime, and inſenſible of the na- 
tional diſgrace it implied, beheld with ſtupid 

_HtisfaQtion “ the inſcription on the temple of 
reaſon replaced by a legend, ſignifying that, in 
this age of ſcience and information, the French 
find jt neceſſary to declare their acknowledge- 
'ment of a God, and their belief in che f immor- 
ality of the ſoul. | 


* Mack has bern faid of the partial © ignorance of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of La Venddce, and divers republican 
ſcribblers attribute their attachment to religion and monarchy 
to that cauſe: yet at Havre, a ſea-port, where, from com- 
mercial communication, I ſhould ſuppoſe the people as in- 
formed and civilized as in any other part of France, the ears 
of piety and decency were affailed, _ the celebration 
above-mentioned, by the acclamations of, © Five le Perc 
Eternel ive Fetre Supreme . —At Avignon the public 

underſtanding ſeems to have been equally enlightened, if we 
. may judge from the report of a Paris miffionary, who writes 

in theſe terms: The celebration in honour of the Supreme 
Being, was performed here yeſterday with all poſlible pomp : 
all our country-folks were preſent, and unſpeakably content 
that there was /till a r 
M | q 
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My laſt letter was a record of the moſt odious 


| barbarities—to-day I am, deſcribing a feſtival. 


At one period I have to remark the deſtruction 
of the ſaints—at another the adoration of Ma- 


rat. One half of the newſpaper is filled with a 


liſt of names of the guillotined, and the other 
with that of places of amuſement; and every 
thing now more than ever marks that deteſtable 
aſſociation of cruelty and levity, of impiety and 
abſurdity, Which has uniformly characterized 


the French revolution. It is become a crime 
to feel, and a made to affect a brutality. inca- 


ble of feeling the perſecution of Chriſtianity 
has made atheiſm a boaſt, and the danger of 
reſpecting traditional virtues has hurried the 
weak and timid into the apotheoſis of the moſt 
abominable vices. Conſcious that they are no 


longer animated by enthuſiaſin,“ the Pariſians 


hope to imitate it by, ſavage fury or ferocious 
mirth their patriotiſm is ſignalized. only by 
their zeal to deſtroy, and their attachment to 
their government only by applauding its cru- 
elties.—If Robeſpierre, St. Juſt, Collot d' Her- 
. and the e as their e 
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deſolate and mafſacre half France, we may Ja- 


ment, but we can ſcarcely wonder at it. How 
ſhould a ſet of baſe and needy adventurers re- 


frain from an abuſe of power more unlimited 


than that of the moſt deſpotic Monarch; or 
how diſtinguiſh the general abhorrence, amid 
addreſſes of adulation, which Louis the Four- 
RE would have bluſhed t to appro riate e. 20 

The baletins of the Chama announce, 
that the whole republic is in a fort of revolu- 
tionary tranſport at the eſcape of Robelpierre 
and his colleague, Collot d'Herbois, from aſ- 


faſſination ; and that we ny not tu ppoſe the 


* — awd ygnds Geert 
adulation and proſperity, had yet modeſty ſufficient to reject 
a © doſe of incenſe which he thought too ſtrong.” (See D'Alem- 
2 0 s Apology for Clermont-Tonnerre.) Republicaniſm, it 


ſnould ſeem, 4 not diminiſhed the national complaiſance for 


men in power, though it has leſſened the modeſty of thoſe who 
_ exerciſe it —If Louis the Fourteenth repreſſed the zeal of the 
academicians, the Convention publiſh without ſcruple addreſſes 
more hyperbolical than the praiſes that Monarch refuſed. — 
Letters are addreſſed to Robeſpierre under the appellation of 
the Meſſiah, ſent by the Almighty for the reform of all things 
He is the apoſtle of one, and the tutelar deity of another. He 
is by turns the repreſentative of the virtues individually, and a 
compendium of them altogether : and this monſter, whoſe 
features are the counterpart of his ſoul, finds republican 
ee who FO INN themſelves on reſembling him. 
Ss, AY legiſlators 
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learn alſo that they not only ſhed their grateful 


tears on this affecting occaſion, hut have ſettled 
a penfion on the man who was inſtrumental i in 


re the benign Collot. 


The members of the Committee are not, 


however, the excluſive objects of public ado- 
tation the whole Convention are at times in- 
cenſed in a ſtyle truly oriental; and if this is 


ſometimes done with more zeal than judgement, 
it does not appear to be leſs 4cceptable on that 


account. A petition from an incarcerated poet 


aſſimilates the mountain bf the Jacobins to that 


of Parnaſſus—a ſtate-creditor importunes for a 
ſmall payment from the Gods of Olympus 
and congratulations on the abolition of Chriſ- 
tianity are offered to the legiſlators of Mount 
Sinai! Every inſtance of baſeneſs calls forth 
an eulogium on their magnanimity. A ſcore 
of orators harangue them daily on their cou- 


rage, while they are over-awed by deſpots as 
mean as themſelves, and whom they continue 


to reinſtal at the ſtated periods with clamorous 
approbation. They proſcribe, devaſtate, burn, 
and maſſacre and permit themſelves to be 
addreſſed by the title of Fathers 850 their 
Country !” 
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All this would be inexplicable, if. we. did not 
contemplate in the French a nation where every 
faculty is abſorbed by a terror which involves 
a thouſand contradictions. The rich now ſeek 
protection by becoming members of clubs,“ 
and are happy if, after various mortifications, 
they are finally admitted by the mob who com- 
Poſe them; while families, that heretofore 
piqued themſelves on a voluminous and illuſtri- 
ous genealogy, eagerly endeavour to prove 
they have no claim to either. Places and em- 
ployments, which are in moſt countries the 
objects of intrigue and ambition, are here re- 
fuſed or relinquiſhed with ſuch perfect ſince- 
Tity, that a decree became requiſite to oblige 
every one, under pain of durance, to preſerve 


* Le aiplome de Jacobin etait une eſpece d'amulette, dont 
les initics etaient jaloux, et qui frappoit de preſtiges ceux qui 
ne Tetaient pas. 

em cl de Cortes fr in ae, * 


+» 


e wide digs lathe wane anxious to pro- 


_ ©. eure certificates of ſans-culottiſi, many who had aſſumed ſuch 


honours, without pretenfions now relinquiſhed them, except 
| indeed ſome few, whoſe vanity even ſurmounted their fears, 


But an expreſs law included all theſe ſeceders in the general 


proſcription; alledging, with a candour not uſual, that thoſe 
who aſſumed rank were, in fact, more criminal than ſuch as 
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the ſtation to which his illi ſtars, miſtaken poli- 
tics, or affectation of patriotiſm, had called 
him. Were it not for this law, ſuch is the 
dreadful reſponſibility and danger attending 
offices under the government, that even low 
and ignorant people, who have got poſſeſſion 
of them merely for ſupport, would prefer their 
original poverty to emoluments which are per- 
petually liable to the commutation of the Guil- 
lotine. Some members of a neighbour- 
ing diſtri told me to-day, when I aſked 
them if they came to releaſe any of our fellow- 
priſoners, that ſo far from it, they had not 
only brought more, but were not certain twelve 
hours together of not being brought them- 
ſelves. e es A 


: 


The viſionary equality of metaphyſical im- 
poſtors is become a ſubſtantial one—not conſti- 
tuted by abundance and freedom, but by want 
and oppreſſion. The diſparities of nature are 
not repaired, but its'whole ſurface levelled by a 
ſtorm. . The rich are become poor, but the 
poor ſtill remain ſo; and both are conducted 
indiſcriminately to the ſcaffold. The priſons 
of the former government were ** petty to the 
ends“ of this. Convents, colleges, palaces, 
and every building which could any how be 
The” {et K 3 adapted 


* 
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adapted to ſuch a purpaſe, have been filled 
with people deemed ſuſpiciqus*; and a plan of 
deſtruction ſeems reſolved on, more certain and 
more execrable than even the general maſſacre 
of September, 1792. Agents of the police 
are, under ſome pretended accuſation, ſent to 
the different priſons; and, from liſts previouſly 
furniſhed them, make daily informations of 


plots and conſpiracies, which they alledge to 
be carrying on by the perſons confined. This 
charge and this evidence ſuffice : the priſoners 


are ſent for to the tribunal, their names read 
over, and they are conveyed by cartsful to the 
republican butchery. Many whom I have 
known, and been in habits of intimacy with, 
have periſhed in this manner; and the expec- 
tation of Le Bon, with our numbers, which 
make us of too much conſequence to be for- 
gotten, all contribute to depreſs and alarm me. 


Even the levity of the French character yields 


* Now multiplied to more than four hundred thouſand — 
The priſons of Paris and the environs were ſuppoſed to contain 
twenty-ſeven thouſand. The public papers ſtated but about 


" ſeven thouſand, becauſe thay included the official returns of 


{Paris only. 


+ Le Bon had at this 8 ſent for lis of the detained 


- 


in the department of the Somme—which liſts are ſaid to have 


been ſince found, and many of the names in them marked for 
deſtruction. | 
. to 
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to this terrible deſpotiſm, and nothing is ob- 
e but wearineſs, ſilence, and ſorrow:— 
« 0: trifte loifir, poids affreus du tems.” The 
ſeaſon returns with the year, but not to us— 
the ſun ſhines, but to add to our miſeries that 
of inſupportable heat and the viciſſitudes of 
nature only awaken our regret that we cannot 
enjoy them | | 


<« Now gentle gales o'er all the vallies play, 
« Breathe on euch flow'r, and bear their ſweets Away. * 


Yet what are freſh air and green fields to us, 
who are immured amidft a thouſand ill ſcents, 
and have no proſpect but filth and ftone walls. 
It is difficult to deſcribe how, much the mind 
is depreſſed by this ſtate of paſſive ſuffering. 
In common evils, the neceſſity of action half 
relieves them, as a veſſel may reach her port by 
the agitation of a ſtorm; but this ſtagnant liſt- | 
leſs exiſtence 1s terrible. 5 

Thoſe moſt to be envied here are the victims 
of their religious opinions. The nuns, who 

are more diſtreſſed than any of us,} employ 
| e 
* Collins. NE LG oh 


1M. 


: Thele poor women, deprived of the little which the rapacity. 
of the Convention had left them, by its ſubordinate agents, were 
5 in 
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tllemfelves patiently, and ſeem to lock beyond 
this world; whilſt the once gay deiſt wanders 
about with a volume of philoſophy in his hand, 
unable to endure the preſent, _ Nrw ftill 
more the TLUre. * 

6 1 
ne ay written you a long letter, and 
bid you adieu with the reluctance which pre- 
cedes an uncertain ſeparation... Uneaſineſs, ill 
health, and confinement, beſides the danger I 
am- expoſed to, render my life at preſent more 
precarious than ** the ordinary of nature's te- 
nures. God knows when 1 may addreſs you 
again ! My friend Mad. de —— is returned 
from the hoſpital, and T yield to, her fears by 
ceaſing to write, though I am nevertheleſs de- 

' termined not to part with what 1 have hitherto 
preſerved ; being convinced, that if evil is in- 
tended us, it will be as ſoon without a pretext 
as with one. Adieu. 


in want of every thing; and though in moſt priſons they were 
employed for the republican armies, they could ſcarcely pro- 
cure more than bread and water. Yet this was not all: they 
were objects of the meaneſt and moſt cruel perſecution, —I 
Knew one who was put in a dungeon, up to her waiſt in putrid 
water, for twelve hours pits without loling her reſolution 
or lerenity. . | 
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1 Have for ſorne days contemplated the fall of 
Robeſpierre and his adherents, only as one of 
thoſe diſpenſations of Providence, which were 

gradually to purſue all who had engiged in the 

French revolution. The late change of parties 

has, however, taken a turn I did not expect; 

and, contrary to what has hitherto occurred, 

there is a manifeſt diſpoſition in the people to 
avail themſelves of the weakneſs which is neceſ- 

farily occaſioned oy the ContEhtivas of their 

governors. £8 ; 


When the news of this extraordinary event U 
firſt became public, it was every where received " 
with great gravity—lI might ſay, coldneſs.— 1 
Not a comment was uttered, nor a glance of 
approbation ſeen. Things might be yet in equi- 
hlibrum, and popular commotions are always un- 
certain. Prudence was, therefore, deemed in- 
diſpenfible ; and, until the conteſt was finally 
decided, no one ventured to give an opinion: 
and many, to be certain of guarding againſt 
verbal indiſcretion, abſlwined from all inter- 
courſe whatever, 
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By degrees, the execution of Robeſpierre | 
ahd above an hundred of his partizans, con- 
vinced 


- 


their fears and their ſufferings, by execrating 
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vinced even the moſt timid ; the murmurs of 
ſuppreſſed diſcontent began to be heard; and 
all thought they might now with ſafety relieve 


the memory of the departed tyrants. The 
priſons, which had hitherto been avoided as 


- endangering all who approached them, were 


Joon viſited with leſs apprehenfion ; and friend- 
ſhip or affection, no longer exanimate by ter- 


_ Tor, ſolicited, though ſtill with trepidation, the 


releaſe of thoſe for whom they were intereſted. 
Some of our aſſociates have already left us in 
conſequence of ſuch interceſſions, and we all 
hope that the tide of opinion, now avowedly 


inimical to the deteſtable ſyſtem to which we 


are victims, will enforce a general liberation.— 


We are guarded but lightly; and I think I 
. perceive in the behaviour of the Jacobin Com- 
miſſaries ſomething of civility and reſpect not 


©. Thus an event, which I beheld merely as the 
Juſtice which one ſet of banditti were made the 
inſtruments of exerciſing upon another, may 


finally tend to introduce a more humane govern- 


. repoſe. 


ment; or, at leaſt, ſuſpend proſcription and 
maſſacre, and give this haraſſed N a little 
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Jam in arrears with my epiſtolary chronicle, 
and the hope of ſo defireable a change will now 
give me courage to reſume it from the conclu- 
ſion of my laſt, To-morrow ſhall be e 
to this ren 


11 12. 


Mr letters, previous to the time when LI 
judged it neceſſary to deſiſt writing, will have 
given you ſome faint ſketch of the fituation of 
the country, and the ſufferings of its inhabi- 
tants—T ſay a faint ſketch, becauſe a thouſand 
horrors and iniquities, which are now daily diſ- 
cloſing, were then confined to the ſcenes where 
they were perpetrated ; and we knew little more 
of them than what we collected from the re- 
ports of the Convention, where they excited a 
laugh as pleaſantries, or I as acts of 
patriotiſm, 


France had become one vaſt priſon, execu- 
tions were daily multiplied, and a minute and 
comprehenſive oppreſſion ſeemed to have placed 
the lives, liberty, and fortune of all within the 

graſp of the fingle Committee. Deſpair itſelf 


6 : . . Was ' 
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was ſubdued, and the people were gradually 
een. . into Aa en and * obedience.® 


On the esch RESET of Prairial, une 10, 
a law, conſiſting of a variety of articles for the 
regulation of the Revolutionary Tribunal, was 
introduced to the Convention by Couthon, a 
member of the government; and, as uſual, 


 * The words deſpotiſm and tyranny are ſufficiently expreſ- 
Jive of the nature of the government to which they are ap- 
plied; yet ſtill they are words rendered familiar to us only by 
hiſtory, and convey no preciſe idea, except that of a bad po- 
Hitical ſyſtem. The condition of the French at this time, 
- beſides its wretchedneſs, had ſomething ſo ſtrange, fo original 

8346; fat even ie hs tebede 3t with attention mat be 
content to wonder, without pretending to offer any deſcription 
as adequate. The following extract from a ſpeech of Bailleul, 
a member of the Convention, exhibits a 227 nearer the 
original than I NOS yet Re | 


— — 


» 


J terreur Jominait fan le eforits, noon tous les 
" ceurs—elle etait Ia force du gouvernement, et ce gouverne- 
ment etait tel, que les nombreux habitans d'un vaſte territoire 
ſemblaient avoir perdu les qualitẽs qui diftinguent Vhomrhe de 
animal domeſtique : ils ſemblaĩent mème n'avoir de vie que 
ce que le gouvernement voulait bien leur en accorder.—Le 
moi humain n'exiſtoit plus; chaque individu n'etait qu une 
mochine, allant, venant, penſant ou ne n pat, ſelon que : 
la e le preſſait ou Tanimait . 
r Diſcours de Baillend, ig Merch, 1795. 


hs adopted 
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adopted with very little previous diſcuſſion.— 
Though there was no clauſe of this act but 
ought to have given the alarm to humanity, 
& knocked at the heart, and bid it not be 
quiet; yet the whole appeared perfectly un- 
exceptionable to the Aſſembly in general: till, 
on farther examination, they found it contained 
an implied repeal of the law hitherto obſerved, 
according to which, no repreſentative could be 
arreſted without a preliminary decree for that 
purpoſe.—This diſcovery awakened their ſuſ- 
picions, and the next day Bourdon de I'Oiſe, a 
man of unſteady principles, (even as a revol u- 
tionift ) was ſpirited up to demand an explicit 
renunciation of any power in the Commuttee to 
attack the legiſlative inviolability but in the 
accuſtomed forms. The clauſes, which eleAcd = 
a jury of murderers, that bereft all but guilt of 
hope, and offered no proſpect to innocence but | 
death, were paſſed with no other comment than 
the uſual one of applauſe. *—T'his, and this only, 


BY F | 9 


| #® The hafeneſs, cruelty, and cowardice of the Convention 

are neither to be denied nor palliated. For ſeveral months 
they not only paſſed decrees of proſeription and murder which 
might reach every individual in France except themſelves, but 
they even facrificed numbers of their own body; and if, in- 
ſtead of propoſing an article aſſecting the whole Convention, 
the Committee had demanded the heads of as many Deputies 
FEIDEL : . AZ 


- 
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by involving their perſonal ſafety, excited their 
courage through their fears. Merlin de Douay, 
originally a worthleſs character, and become 
yet more ſo by way of obviating the imputation 
of bribery from the court, ſeconded Bourdon's 
motion, and the obnox1ous article was repealed 
ian eee 


This firſt and only inſtance of oppoſition was 
highly diſpleaſing to the Committee, and on 
the twenty- fourth, Robeſpierre, Barrere, Cou- 
thon, and Billaud, animadverted with ſuch 
ſevretity on the promoters of it, that the terrified 
Bourdon * declared, the repeal he had ſolicited 
was unneceſſary, and that he believed the Com- 
mittee were deſtined to be the ſaviours of the 
country; while Merlin de Douay diſclaimed all 
| ſhare in the huſineſs—and, in fine, it was de- 
termined, that the law of the twenty- ſecond of 


as they had occaſion for by name, I am perſuaded they would 
have met no reſiſtance.— This fingle example of oppoſition 
only renders the Convention ſtill more an object of abhorrence, 
becauſe it marks that they could ſubdue their puſillanimity 
when their own ſafety was menaced, and that their previous 
acquieſcence was voluntary, | 


* e this qucelion that, the ined Boundon kept 
bus ded's whole month with fear. | 


n 
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Prairial ſhould remain as firſt preſented to the 
Convention, and that the 1 of the 
an oy was void. 

80 ee an e on the privi- 
leges of the repreſentative body, dwelt on their 
minds, inſenſible to every other confideration. 
The principal members caballed ſecretly on the 
perils by which they were ſurrounded; and the 
ſullen concord which now marked their delibe- 
rations, was beheld by the Committee rather as 
the prelude to revolt, than the indication of 
continued obedience. In the mean while it 
was openly propoſed to concentrate ſtill more 
the functions of government. The circulation 
of newſpapers was inſinuated to be uſeleſs; and 
Robeſpierre gave ſome hints of ſuppreſſing, all 
but one, "which ſhould be under e and 
official controul.* 


This intended reſtriction was unneceſſary; for the newſ- 
papers were all, not indeed paid by government, but ſo much 
ſubject to the cenſure of the Guillotine, that they had become, 
under an * unlimited freedom of the preſs,” more cautious 
and infipid chan the gazettes of the 1 court. Poor 
Duplain, editor of the “ Petit Courier,” and ſubſequently of 
the, Echo, whom I remember one of the firſt partizans of 
the revolution, narrowly eſcaped the maſſacre of Auguſt, 1792, 
and was afterwards guillotined for publiſhing the ſurrender of 
wn a, before it was announced officially, 
PW A rumour 
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211 A rumour prevailed, that the 6 refractory 
members. who had excited the late rebellion 
were to be ſacrificed, a genetal purification of 
the Aſſembly to take place, and that the Com- 
. mittee and a few ſelect adherents were to be in- 
veſted with the whole national authority. Lifts 
of proſcription were ſaid to be made 3 and one 
of them was ſecretly communicated as having 
been found among the papers of a juryman of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal lately arreſted. — 
Theſe, apprehenſions left the. members impli- 
cated no alternative but to anticipate hoſtilities, 
or fall a ſacrifice ; for they knew the inſtant of 
attack would be thgt of deſtruction, and that 
the people were too indifferent to take * part 
een Ir 6 832 n 1p 
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| b Things were in \ this ſtate, W two circum- 

Skins of a very different nature aſſiſted in 
promoting the final exploſion, which ſo much 
aſtoniſhed not 1 the reft of Europe, . our 
France itſelf. 


— 


„ 
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well meaning, perfectly agree in the exerciſe 


of power; and the combinations of the ſelfi{h 
and wicked muſt be peculiarly ſubject to dif- 
cord and diflolution. The Committee of Public 
NOI, 
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welken while it enſlaved the convention 
and the people, was torn by feuds, and under- 
mined by the jealouſies of its members. Ro- 
beſpierre, Couthon, and St. Juſt, were oppoſed 
by Collot and Billaud Varenne; while Barrere 
endeavoured to deceive both parties; and Car- 
not, Lindet, the two Prieurs, and St. Andre, 
laboured in the cauſe of the common tyranny, 
in the hope of ſtill dividing, it with the con- 
querors. 


4 * 2 £4 6 . * 
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n 1 

For ſome months this enmity was reſtrained, 
by the neceſſity of preſerving appearances, and 
conciliated, by a general agreement in the prin- 
ciples of adminiſtration, till Robeſpierre, re- 
lying on his ſuperior popularity, began to take 


an aſcendant, which alarmed ſuch of his col-- 


leagues as were not his partiſans, both for their 
power and their ſafety. Animoſities daily in- 
creaſed, and their debates at length became ſo 
violent and noiſy, that it was found neceſſary 


to remove the buſineſs of the Committee to an 


upper room, leſt people paſſing under the win- 
dows ſhould overhear theſe ſcandalous ſcenes. 
Every means wete taken to keep theſe diſputes 
a profound ſecret—the revilings which accom- 
panied their private conferences were turned 


into ſmooth panegyrics of each other when 
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they aſcended the tribune, and their unanimity 
was a favourite theme! in all their reports tc the 
Convention.* Art 


The l of Robeſpierre to be releaſed 
from aſſociates whoſe views too much reſembled 
his own to leave him an undivided authority, 
at length overcame his prudence ; ; and, after 
abſenting himſelf for fix weeks from the Com- 
mittee, on the 8th of Thermidor, (26th July,) 
he threw off the maſk, and in a ſpeech full of p 
myſtery and implications, but containing no 
direct charges, proclaimed the diviſions which 
| exiſted in the government. On the ſame 
evening he repeated this harangue at the Jaco- 
bins, while St. Juſt, by his orders, menaced 
the obnoxious part of the Committee with a 
formal denunciation to the Convention. — From 


* So late as on the ſeventh of Thermidor, (25th july) 
Barrére made a pompous eulogium on the virtues of Robe- 
ſpierre; and, in a long account of the tate of the country, 
he acknowledges © ſome little clouds hang over the political 
horizon, but they will ſoon be diſperſed, by the union which 
ſubſiſts in the Committees ;—abore all, by a more ſpeedy 
trial and execution of revolutionary criminals,” —It is difficult 
to imagine what new means of diſpatch this airy barbarian 
had contrived, for in the fix weeks preceding this harangue, 
 nvelve bundred and fifiy had been guillotined in Paris on. 

/ , 
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this moment Billaud Varenne and Collot d' Her- 
bois concluded their deſtruction certain. In 
vain they ſoothed, expoſtulated with, and en- 
deavoured to mollify St. Juſt, ſo as to avert an 
open rupture. The latter, who probably knex 
it was not Robeſpierre's intention to accede to 
any arrangement, leſt them to make his report. 
On the morning of the ninth the Convention 
met, and with internal dread and affected com- 
poſure proceeded to their ordinary buſineſs.— 
St. Juſt then aſcended the tribune, and the 
curioſity or indeciſion of the greater number 
permitted him to expatiate at large on the in- 
trigues and guilt of every kind which he im- 
puted to à part of the Committee. —At the 
concluſion of this ſpeech, Tallien, one of the 
devoted members, and Billaud Varenne, the 
leader of the rival party, opened the trenches, 
by ſome ſevere remarks on the. oration of St. 
Juſt, and the conduct of thoſe with whom he 
was leagued. This attack encouraged others: 
the whole Convention joined in accuſing Ro- 
beſpierre of tyranny; and Barrere, who per- 
ceived the buſineſs now deciding, ranged him- 
ſelf on the ſide of tlie ſtrongeſt, though the 
remaining members of the Committee ſtill ap- 
peared to preſerve their neutrality; Robeſpierre 
L2 was, 
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was, for the firſt time, refuſed a hearing, yet 
the influence he fo lately poſſeſſed ftill ſeemed 
to protect him. The Aſſembly launched de- 
crees againſt various of his ſubordinate agents, 
without daring to proceed againſt himſelf; and 
had not the indignant fury with which he was 
| ſeized, at the deſertion of thoſe by whom he 

had been moſt flattered, urged him to call for 
arreſt and death, it is probable the whole 
would have ended in the puniſhment of his 
enemies, and a greater n of power to 
himſelf. 


But at this criſis all Robeſpierre's circum- 
ſpection abandoned him. Having provoked 
the decree for arreſting his perſon, inſtead of 
ſubmitting to it until his party ſhould be able 
to rally, he reſiſted; and by ſo doing gave the 
Convention a pretext for puiting bim out of the 


law; or, in other words, to deſtroy him, with- 
our the e or — of a previous trial. 


." Haig been od from the Gens T tems, 
and taken in triumph to the municipality, the 
news ſpread, the Jacobins aſſembled, and Hen- 
riot, the commander of the National Guard, 
(who had likewiſe been arreſted, and again ſet 
at me * orden all 1 to act in his 
5 L defence: 
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defence. But while they ſhould have ſecured 
the Convention, they employed themſelves at 
the Hotel de Ville in paſſing frivolous reſolu- 
tions, and Henriot, with all the cannoneers 
declaredly in his favour, exhibited an uſeleſs 
defiance, by ſtalking before the windows of the 
Committee of General Safety, when he ſhould 
have 1 engaged in es its members. 


An theſe mene gave the Fortin. x 
time to proclaim that Robeſpierre, the muni- 
cipality, and their adherents, were decreed out 
of the protection of the laws, and in circum- 
ſtances of this nature ſuch a ſtep has uſually 
been deciſive for however odious a govern- 
ment, if it does but ſeem to act on a preſump- 
tion of its own ſtrength, it has always an ad- 
vantage over its enemies; and the timid, the 
doubtful, or indifferent, for the moſt part, de- 
termine in favour of whateyer wears the ap- 
pearance of eſtabliſhed authority. The people, 
indeed, remained perfectly neuter; but the 
Jacobins, the Committees of the Sections, and 
their dependents, might have compoſed a force 
more than ſufficient to oppoſe the few guards 
which ſurrounded the National Palace, had not 
the publication of this ſummary outlawry at 
once PAIR all their hopes and efforts— 

te L 3 They 
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They had ſeen multitudes hurried to the Guil- 


x50 


lotine, becauſe they were hors de la loi; 
and this impreſſion now operated ſo forcibly, 
that the cannoneers, the national guard, and 
thoſe who before were moſt devoted to the 
. cauſe, laid down their arms, and precipitately | 
abandoned their chiefs to the fate which awaited 

them. Robeſpierre was taken at the Hotel de 
Ville, after being ſeverely wounded in the face; 
His brother broke his thigh, 'in attempting to 
eſcape from à window; Henriot was dragged 
from his concealment, deprived of an eye; and 
Couthon, whom nature had before rendered a 
cripple, now exhibited a moſt hideous ſpectacle, 
from an ineffeRtual effort to ſhoot himſelf, — 
Their wounds were dreſſed to prolong. their 
fufferings, and their ſentence being contained 
In the decree that outlawed them, their perſons 
were identified by the ſame tribunal which had 
been the inſtrument of their crimes. —On the 
night of the tenth they were conveyed to the 
ſcaffold, amidſt the inſults and execrations of 
a mob, which a few hours before beheld them 
with trembling and adoration. —Lebas, alſo a 
member of the Convention, and a principal 
agent of Rbbeſpierre, fell by his own hand; 

and Couthon, St. Juſt, and ſeventeen others, 
1 with the "two Fa 0a tr Ae 


municipality 
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municipality of Paris, &c. to the number of 


ſeventy- two, were guillotined the Jy 
da, an about e more the e after. 
„The — of theſe n _ a * . 25 one 
of the moſt dreadful. of thoſe examples which 
hiſtory vainly tranſmits to diſcourage the pur- 
ſuits of ambition. The tyrant who periſnes 
amidſt the impoſing; fallaciouſneſs of military 
glory, mingles admiration with.abhorrence, and 
reſcues his memory from contempt, if not from 
hatred, Even he who expiates his crimes. on 
the object of involuntary compaſſion, and the 
award of juſtice is not often rendered more ter- 
rible by popular outrage. But the fall of Ro- 


beſpierre and his accomplices was accompanied 


by every circumſtance that could add poignancy 
to ſuffering, or dread to death. The ambitious 
ſpirit which had impelled them to tyrannize 
over a ſubmiſſive and defenceleſs people, aban- 
doned them in their laſt moments. Depreſſed 
by anguiſh, exhauſted by fatigue, and without 
courage, religion, or virtue, to ſupport them, 
they were dragged. through the ſavage multi- 
tude,” wounded! and helpleſs, to receive that 
ſtroke, from which even the pious and the. 
brave e ſhrink with W 
An 33 Robeſpierre 5 
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overthrow of Robeſpierre was chiefly occa- 


rooms, writhing with the pain of his wound, and abandoned 
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Robeſpierre poſſeſſed neither the talents nor 
merits of Nicolas Rienzi; but they are both 
conſpicuous inftances of the mutability of 
popular ſupport, and there is a ſtriking ſimili- 
tude in the laſt events of their hiſtory. They 
both degraded their ambition by cowardice— 
they were both deſerted by the populace, whom 
they began by flattering, and ended by oppreſ- 
fing; and the death of both was painful and 
ignominious—borne without dignity, and em- 
en by — and — 


You will perceive by this ſummary that the 


fioned by the rivalſhip of his colleagues in the 


Committee, aſſiſted by the fears of the Con- 


vention at large for themſelves.— Another cir- 
cumſtance, at which I have already hinted, as 


having ſome ſhare in this event, ſhall be * 
pang of my next letter. 


F 1 r 


to deſpair; while many of his colleagues, perhaps thoſe who 
had been the particular agents and applauders of his crimes, 
paſſed and repaſſed him, glorying and jeſting av his ſufferings. 
The reader may compare the death of Robeſpierre with that 
of Rienzi ; but if the people of Rome revenged the tyranny 
of the Tribune, they were neither ſo mean nor fo ferocious as 


nen n 
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Providence, Aug. 13. 


AouR, perdis Troye :—yet, among the 
various miſchiefs aſcribed to the influence of 
this capricious Sovereign, amidſt the wrecks of 
fieges, and the ſlaughter of battles, perhaps 
we may not unjuſtly record in his praife, that 
he was inſtrumental to the ſolace of humanity, 
by contributing to the overthrow of Robe- 
ſpierre. It is at leaft pleaſing to turn from the 
general horrors of the revolution, and ſuppoſe, 
for a moment, that the ſocial affections were 
not yet entirely baniſhed, and that gallantry 
{ill retained ſome empire, when every other 
veſtige of civilization was almoſt annihilated. 


After ſuch an exordium, I feel a little aſhamed 
of my hero, and could wiſh, for the credit of 
my tale, it were not more neceſſary to invoke 
the hiſtoric muſe of Fielding, than that of 
Homer or Taſſo; but imperious Truth obliges 
me to confeſs, that Tallien, who 1s to be the 
ſubje& of this letter, was firſt introduced to 
celebrity by circumſtances not favourable for 
the comment of my _ text. 


At the beginning of the revolution he was 
known only as an eminent orator en plein vent; 
| that 
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have little to ſay in his defence, except that 
he acted officially. Let even the mputation of 
ſuch a claim could not be overlooked by the 
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that is, as a preacher of ſedition to the mob, 


whom he uſed to harangue with great applauſe 


at the Palais Royal. Having no profeſſion or 
means of fubfiſtence, he, as Dr. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves of one of our poets, neceſſarily became 
an author. He was, however, no farther en- 
titled. to this appellation, than as a, periodical 
ſcribbler in the cauſe of inſurrection; but in 
this he was ſo ſucceſsful, that it recommended 
him to the care of Petion and the municipality, 
to whom his talents and principles were ſo ac- 
ceptable, that they made him due to the 
Commune. | 


1 


On the FONG your third of September, 1592, 
he ſuperintended the maſſacre of the priſons, 
Ad is alledged to have paid the aſſaſſins accord- 
ing to the number of victims they diſpatched 
with great regularity; and he himſelf ſeems to 


citizens of Paris; and at the election of the 
Convention he was diſtinguiſhed by being choſen 
one of their 5 


- It is needleſs to deſcribe his political career 


in the Aſſembly otherwiſe than by adding, that 
T9517 | | when 
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when the revolutionary furor was at its acmé, 
he was deemed by the Committee of Public 
Welfare worthy of an important miſſion in the 
South. The people of Bourdeaux were, ac- 
cordingly, for ſome time haraſſed by the uſual 
effects of theſe viſitationsimpriſonments and 
the Guillotine; and Tallien, though eclipſed 
by Maignet and Carrier, was by no means de- 
ficient in the patriotic energies of the day. 


I. think I muſt before have mentioned to you 
a Madame de Fontenay, the wife of an emi- 
grant, whom I occaſionally ſaw at Mad. de 
C-—'s. I then remarked her for the un- 
common attraction of her features, and the ele- 
gance of her perſon ; but was ſo much diſguſted 
at a tendency to republicaniſm I obſerved in 
her, and which, in a young woman, I thought 
unbecoming, that I did not promote the ac- 
quaintance, and our different purſuits ſoon 
ſeparated us entirely. Since this period I have 
learned, that her conduct became exceedingly 
imprudent, or at leaſt ſuſpicious, and that at 
the general perſecution, finding her republi- 
caniſm would not protect her, ſhe fled to Bour- 
deaux, with the hope of being able to proceed 
to Spain, Here, however, being a Spaniard- - 
** birth, . wife ee ſne was 
| q arreſted 


11 
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arreſted and thrown into priſon, where ſhe re- 
i mained till the arrival of Tallien on his miſſion. 


The miſcellaneous occupations of a depaty- 
_ errant, naturally include an introduction to the 
female priſoners ; and Tallien's preſence afforded 
Mad. de Fontenay an occafion of pleading her 
cauſe with all the ſucceſs which ſuch a pleader 
might, in other times, be ſuppoſed to obtain 
from a judge of Tallien's age. The effect of 
the ſcenes Tallien had been an actor in, was 
counteracted by youth, and his heart was not 
yet indifferent to the charms of beauty Mad. 
de Fontenay was releaſed by the captivation of 
her liberator, and a reciprocal attachment 

We muſt not, however, conclude, all this 
merely a buſineſs of romance. Mad. de Fon- 
tenay was rich, and had connections in Spain, 
which might hereafter procure an aſylum, when 
a regicide may with difficulty find one : and on 
the part of the lady, though Tallien's perſon 
is agreeable, a defire of protecting herſelf and 
her fortune might be allowed to have ſome in- 
fluence. 


From this time the revolutionift is ſaid to 
have given way: Bourdcaux became the Capua 
8 of 


ce” 
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of Tallien ; and its inhabitants were , pſig, 
indebted for a more moderate exerciſe of his 
power, to the ſmiles of Mad. de Fontenay.— 
From hanging looſe on ſociety, he had now the 
proſpe&t of marrying a wife with a large for- 
tune; and Tallien very wiſely confidered, that 
having ſomething at ſtake, a ſort of compara- 
tive reputation among the higher claſs of peo- 
ple at Bourdeaux, might be of more importance 
to him in future, than all the applauſe the Con- 
vention could beſtow on a liberal uſe of the 
Guillotine.—The relaxed ſyſtem which was the 
conſequence of. ſuch policy, ſoon reached the 
Committee of Public Welfare, to whom it was 
highly diſpleaſing, and Tallien was recalled. 


A youth of the name of Julien, particularly 
in the confidence of Robeſpierre, was then ſent 
to Bourdeaux, not officially as his ſucceſſor, 
but as a ſpy, to colle& information concerning 
him, as well as to watch the operations of other 
miſſionaries, and prevent their imitating Tal- 
lien's ſchemes of perſonal advantage, at the 
expence of ſcandalizing the republic by an 
appearance of lenity.— The diſaſtrous ſtate of 
Lyons, the perſecutions of Carrier, the con- 
flagrations of Maignet, and the crimes of va-. 
rious other Deputies, had obliterated the mor 
| revolutioniſms 
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revolutioniſms of Tallien {* the citizens of 
Bourdeaux ſpoke of him without horror, which 
in theſe times was equal to eulogium; and 
Julien tranſmitted ſuch accounts of his conduct 


to ann rains; as were equally — to the 


. 


ot eee ee eee 
and of this part of his merit I am willing to leave him in poſ- 


* ſeſſion. At Toulon he was charged with the puniſhment of 
| thoſe who had given up the town to the Engliſh ; but finding, 


as he alledged, nearly all the inhabitants involved, he ſelected 
about two hundred of the richeſt, and that the horrid buſineſs 
might wear an appearance of regularity, the patriots, that is, 
the moſt notorious Facobins, were ordered to give their opinion 
on the guilt of theſe victims, who were brought out into an 


open field for that purpoſe. With ſuch judges the ſentence 


was ſoon paſſed, and a figfillade took place on the ſpot —It 
was on this occaſion that Tallien made particular boaſt of his 
humanity ;. and in the ſame publication where he relates the 
circumſtance, he expoſes the atrocious conduct of the Engliſh - 
at the ſurrender of Toulon. The cruelty of theſe barbarians 
not being ſufficiently gratified by diſpatching the pattiots the 
ſhorteſt way, they hung up mary of them by their chins on 
books at the ſhambles, and left them to die at their leiſure — 


See Metraillades Fuſillades, a recriminating pamphlet, ad- 
dreſſed by Tallien to Collot d Herbois.— The tide oboe. 
 Collok's IN OPS: . | 
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1 Tt is not out of the uſual courſe Cad Gilles 


es Bede eee and the 


wife or miſtreſs of a Deputy was, on ſuch oecaſions, a uſeful 
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' jealouſy of his ſpirit, and repugnant to the 
cruelty of his principles. Tallien was alread7 
A ; 4 K-87 bond” nt ws 5, br 54 hy * 5 5 N | | 13 
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legiſlative teputation.— Tbe following paſſage from Julien e 
correſpondence with Robeſpierre, ſeems to allude to ſome 
| U Of As ANgY RY. 
0 oven IG 
ter of Tallien's, to the National Club.—lIt comcides with the 
departure of La Fontenay, whom the Committee of General 
Safety have doubtleſs had arreſted. I find Tome very curious 


8 . 
wo 


political details regarding her; and Bourdeaux ſeems to have 


deen, e , 
lation.” 


It appears 3 papers, 45 155 only Tallicn, | 


| but Legendre, Bourdon de FO Therzbt, and others; were 


inceſſantly watched by the ſpies of the Committee. The pro- 


ſeſſion muſt have improved wonderfully under the auſpices of 
the republic, for 1 doubt if Monſ. Noir's xoucrarpDs were'as 
able as Robeſpierre' . Judge from the follow- 
ing ſpecimens: 


n b e ee Wk: 1 


Convention, went to No. 35, Rue Jaques, ſoction of the 
Pantheon, to the houſe of a pocket - book - maker, where he ſtaid 


talking with a female about ten minutes. He then went to 
No. 1220; Rue Foſſe St. Bernard, ſection of the Sans-Culottes, 
and dined there at a quarter paſt two; At a quarter paſt 
ſeven he left the laſt place, and meeting a citizen on the Quay 


de I Ecole, ſection the Muſeum, near le Cafe Manoury, they 


j * 
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+ Which had been intercepted. - 
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popular among the Jacobins of Paris; and his 
connection with a beautiful woman, who might 
enable him to keep a domeſtic eſtabliſhment, 
e had acquired, 
without endangering his reputation, was a cir- 
cumſtance not to be overlooked; for Robeſpierre 


well knew the efficacy of female intrigue, and 


dinners,* in men among the ſub- 
ordinate 


W ee atk abate of ber, From 


thence he proceeded to la Maiſon Meublée de la Providence, 


No. 16, Rue d'Orleans Honore, ſection de la Halle au Bled, 


whence, after ſtaying about five-and-twenty minutes, he came 
| out with a citoyernne, who had on a puce Levite, a great bor- 
dered ſhawl of Japan cotton, and on her head a white hand- 
kerchief, made to lock like. a cap. They went together to 
No. 163, Place Egalité, where; after ſtopping an inſtant, they 
took a turn in the galleries, and then returned to ſup, —They 
went in at half paſt nine, and were ſtill there at eleven o'clock, 
when we came away, not being certain if they would come out 

6“ Bourdon de I'Oiſe, on entering the Aſſembly, ſhook hands 
with four or five an He was obſerved to er. while 


* Whoever reads atientively, and in detail, the debates of 
the Convention, will obſerve the influence and envy created 


by a ſuperior ſtyle of living in any particular member, His 


dreſs, his lodging, or dinners, are a perpetual ſubject of ma- 
lignant reproach.— This is not to be wondered at, when we 
confider the deſcription of men the Convention is compoſed 


of; 


r may . 
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ordinate members of the Convention. Mad! 


de Fontenay was, therefore, on her arrival at 
Paris, whither ſhe had followed Tallien, Apro- 
bably in order to procure a divorce and marry 
him,) arreſted, and Is to priſen. kart 


, 


An injury of this kind was not to be forgiven © 
and Robeſpierre ſeems to have ated on the 


preſumption that it could not. He beſet Tallien 
with ſpies, menaced him in the Convention, 
made Mad. de Fontenay an offer of liberty, if 
ſhe would produce a ſubſtantial charge againſt 
him, which he imagined her knowledge of his 
conduct at Bourdeaux might furniſh her grounds 
for doing. A refuſal muſt doubtleſs have irri- 
tated the tyrant ; and Tallien had every reaſon 
to fear ſhe would ſoon be included in one of the 
liſts of victims who were daily facrificed as 


conſpirators in the priſons. He was himfelf in 


continual expectation of being arreſted; and it 
was generally believed Robeſpierre would ſoon 
openly accuſe him. Thus fituated, he eagerly 
embraced the opportunity which the ſchiſm in 


of;—men, who never having been accuſtomed to the elegancies 
of life, behold with a grudging eye the gay apparel or luxurious 
table of a colleague, who arrived at Paris with no other trea- 


ſure but his patriotiſm, and has no oſtenſible means beyond his 
eighteen livres a day, 


vo. 11, M the 
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the Committee preſented of attacking his ad- 
verſary, and we certainly muſt allow him the 
merit of being the firſt who dared to move for 
the arreſt of Robeſpierre I need not add, 
that /a belle was one of the firſt whoſe priſon 
doors were opened; and I underſtand that, be- 
ing divorced from Monſ. de Fontenay, ſhe is 
either married, or on the point of being ſo, to 
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This conclufion ſpoils my ftory as a moral 
one; and had I been the diſpoſer of events, the 

Septembriſer, the regicide, and the cold aflaffin 
of the Toulonats, ſhould have found other re- 
wards than affluence, and a wife who might 
repreſent one of Mahomet's Houris. Yet, 
furely, the time will come, though it come 
ne'er fo ſlowly,” when Heaven ſhall ſeparate 
_ guilt from proſperity, and when Tallien and 
his accomplices ſhall be remembered only as 
monuments of eternal juſtice. - For the lady, 
her faults are amply puniſhed in the diſgrace of 
ſuch an alliance — 


« A cut-purſe of the empire and the rule: 


THY 
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Providence, Aug. 14. | 


Tar thirty members whom Robeſpierre in- 
tended to ſacriſice, might perhaps have formed 
fome deſign of reſiſting, but it appears evident 
that the Convention in general ated without 
plan, union, or confidence.*—Tallien and Hil- 
laud were rendered deſperate by their fituation, 
and it is likely that, when they ventured to at- 
tack Robeſpierre, they did not themſelves ex- 
pect to be ſucceſsful—it was the conſternation 
of the latter which encouraged them to perſiſt, 
and the Aſemliy to ſupport them: 

4 There is a tide in ths in of aim, 

„Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
And to have been lucky enough to ſeize on this 
criſis, is, doubtleſs, the whole merit of the Con- 
vention. There has, it is true, been many 
alluſions to the dagger of Brutus, and ſeveral _ 
Deputies are ſaid to have conceived very heroic _ 


N | | 

The baſe and ſelfiſh timidity of the Convention is ſtrongly 
evinced by their ſuffering fifty innocent people to be guillo- 
tined on the very ninth of Thermidor, for a pretended con- 
ſpitacy in the priſog of St. Lazare.—A fingle word from any 
member might at this criſts have ſuſpended the execution of 


to ny, oy he; FI A OS 
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; projects for the deſtruction of the tyrant; but as 
he was dead before theſe projects were brought 
to light, one cannot 3 aſcribe any effect 
to . 


T FA remains of the Briſſotin faction, ſtill 
at liberty, from whom ſome exertions might 
have been expected, were cautiouſly inactive, 
and thoſe who had been moſt in the habit of 
appreciating themſelves for their valour, were 
now conſpicuous only for that diſcretion which 
Falſtaff calls the better part of it. Dubois 
Crance, who had been at the expence of buying 
a Spaniſh poniard at St. Malo, for the purpoſe 
of aſſaſſinating Robeſpierre, ſeems to have been 
calmed by the journey, and to have finally 
recovered his temper, before he reached the 

Convention, —Merlin de Thionville, Merlin de 
Douay, and others of equal note, were among 
the << paſſive valiant; and Bourdon de Oiſe 
had already experienced ſuch diſaſtrous effects 
from inconfiderate exhibitions of courage, that 
he now reſtrained his ardour till the victory 
ſhould be determined. Even Legendre, who 
is occaſionally the Brutus, the Curtius, and all 
the patriots whoſe names he has been able to 
learn, confined his proweſs to an aſſault on the 
club- room of the Jacobins, when it was empty, 
and 


, 
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and carrying off the key, which noone diſputed 
with him, fo that he can at moſt claim an ova- 
tion. It is, in ſhort, remarkable, that all the 
members who at preſent affect to be moſt ve- 
hement againſt Robeſpierre's principles, * were 
the leaſt active in attacking his perſon ; and it 
is indiſputable, that to Tallien, Billaud, Lou- 
chet, Elie Lacoſte, Collot d' Herbois, and a few 
of the more violent Jacobins, were due thoſe 
firſt efforts which determined his fall.— Had 
Robeſpierre, inſtead of a querulous harangue, 
addreſſed the Convention in his uſual tone of 
authority, and ended by moving for a decree 
againſt a few only of thoſe obnoxious to him, 
the reſt might have been glad to compound for 
their own ſafety, by abandoning a cauſe no 
longer perſonal: but his impolicy, not his 
wickedneſs, haſtened his fate; and it is ſo far 
fortunate for France, that it has at leaſt ſuſ- 
_ pended the ſyſtem of government which 1s 
aſcribed to him. 


"x; 8 


The firſt & days of victory were paſſed in re- 
ceiving congratulations, and taking precautions; 
and Ae men do not — e their claims 
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to their merits, yet the members of the Con- 

vention ſeemed in general to be conſcious that 
none amongſt them had very decided preten- 
fions to the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. Of 
twelve, which originally compaſed the Com- 
mittee of Public Welfare, ſeven only remained; 
yet no one ventured to ſuggeſt a completion of 
the number, till Barrere, after previouſly in- 
finuating how adequate himſelf and his col- 
leagues were to the taſk of ſaving the country,” 

Propoſed, i in his flippant way, and merely as 

à matter of form, that certain perſons whom 
he recommended, ſhould replace the vacancies 
in the government. | | 


This modeſt — was received with 
great coolneſs; the late implicit acquieſcence 
was changed to demur, and an adjournment, | 
unanimouſly called for. Such unuſual temerity 
ſurprized and alarmed the remains of the Com- 
mittee, and Billaud Varenne ſternly reminded 
the Convention of the abject ſtate they were ſo 


* A ludicrous appellation, which Barrre uſed to give his 
reports before thoſe who were in the fecret of his Charlatanry. 
The air of © La Carmagnole” was originally compoſed when 
the town of that name was taken by Prince Eugene, and was 
adapted to the indecent words now ſung by the French after 
wad ths 1792. 


lately 
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lately releaſed from. This produced retort and 
replication, and the partners of Robeſpierre's 
enormities, who had hoped to be the tranquil 
inheritors of his power, found, that in de- 
ſtroying a rival, they had raiſed themſelves 


The Aſſembly perſiſted in not adopting the 
members offered to be impoſed upon them; 
but as it was eaſier to reject than to chooſe, 
the Committee were ordered to preſent a new 
plan for this part of the executive branch, and 
the election of thoſe to be entruſted with it was 
"IR. for farther n e 


Having now felt their nen nds next 
proceeded to renew a part of the Committee of 
General Safety, ſeveral of its members being 
inculpated as partizans of Robeſpierre, and 

though this Commuttee had become entirely 

ſubordinate to that of Public Welfare, yet its 

functions were too important for it to be neg- 
lected, more eſpecially as they compriſed a very 
favourite branch of the republican government, 
that of iſſuing writs of arreſt at pleaſure. 

The law of the twenty- ſecond of Prairial is alſo 
repealed, but the Revolutionary Tribunal is 
preſerved, and the neceflity of ſuſpending the 

M 4 old 
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ald jury, as being the creatures of nn 
has not prevented the tender ſalicitude of the 
Convention for a renovated en in che 
* well. jon ; 
end. fo. . 
This ion of power 7 Rpt every 
Tay more confirmed, and the addreſſes which 
are received by the Aſſembly, though yet in 
a ſtrain of groſs adulation,*, expreſs ſuch an 
abhorrence of the late ſyſtem, as muſt ſuffice 
to convince them the people are not ara 
to ſee ſuch à ſyſtem ee 
Billaud wee Collot, 55 e 3 
of the old Committee, view theſe innovations 
with ſullen acquieſcence; but Barrere, whoſe 
frivolous and facile ſpirit, incapable of incon- 
e even in wickedneſs, a e een and 


s 
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er eee 
at. various periods, might form a curjous hiſtory of the progreſs 
of deſpotiſm. Theſe effyſions of zeal were not, however, all 
in the ſublime ſtyle: the legiſlative dignity ſometimes conde- 
ſoended to unbend itſelf, and liſten to metrical compoſitions, 
enlivened by the accompanyment of fiddles ; but the manly 
and ferocious; Danton, to whom fuch ſprightly interruptions 
were not congenial, propoſed a decree, that the citizens ſhould, 
in future, expreſs their n in plain proſe, and without 
„ ne acceſſories, . 


gi Py * flouriſhes 
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flouriſhes at the tribune” as gaily as ever 
Unabaſhed by detection, inſenſible to con- 
tempt, he retails his epigrams and antitheſes 
againſt Catilines and Cromwells with as much 
ſelf· ſufficiency as when, in the ſame tinſel elo- 
quence, he promulgated the murdbrous rn 
of 8 | ie off 


Many of the ſins of Paris continue daily 


to obtain their releaſe, and by the exertions of 
his perſonal enemies, particularly of our quon- 


dam ſovereign, Andre Dumont, (now a mem- 
ber of the Committee of General Safety,) an 
examination into the atrocities committed by 
Le Bon is decreed. —But, amidft theſe appear- 
ances of juſtice, a verſatility of principle, or 
rather an evident inclining to the decried ſyſ- 
tem, is perceptiþle. Upon the ſlighteſt allu- 
fion to the revolutionary government, the whole 
Convention riſe in a maſs to vociferate their 
adherence to it :* the tribunal, which was its 
offspring and ſupport, is anxiouſly reinſtalled ; 


*The moſt moderate, as well as the moſt violent, were 
always united on, the ſubje& of this irrational tyranny 
ann 
auvernement revolutionnaire.” | 
Fragment pour fervir > 7 Hip. 4 la Convention, 5 
Dun, f 

and 
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could examine the juſtice of them, and that 
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and the low infolence with which Barrére an- 


nounces their victories in the — is, 


as _ loudly applauded. 


The Wochen of Cecile Renaud, who were 
ſent for by Robeſpierre from the army to Paris, 


In order to follow her to the ſcaffold, did not 


arrive until their perſecutor was no more, and 
a change of goyernment was avowed. They 


dave preſented themſelves at the bar of the 
Convention, to entreat a reviſal of their father's 


ſentence, and ſome compenſation for his pro- 
perty, ſo unjuſtly confiſcated. —You will, per- 
haps, imagine, eee eee eee 
ſortunate young men, every heart anticipated 
a conſent to their claims, even before tho mind 


one of thoſe burſts of ſenſibilygy.for which this 


_ legiſlature is ſo remarkable, inſtantaneouſly ac- 


corded the petition. Alas! this was not an 
occaſion to excite the enthuſiaſm of the Con- 
vention: Goupilleau de Fontenay, one of the 
mild and moderate party, repulſed the petitioners 
with harſhneſs, and their claim was ſilenced 


by a call ſor the order of the day. The poor 


Renauds were afterwards coldly referred to the 
Committee of Relief, for a pittance, by way of 

Os inſtead of the property they have a 
right 


* 
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right to, and which they have been deprived 


of, by the baſe compliance of the Convention by 


with the caprice of a monſter. 


| ach relapſes and 1 A are not con- 
ſolatory, but the times and circumſtances ſeem 
to oppoſe them the whole fabric of deſpotiſm 


is ſhaken, and we have reaſon to hope the ef- 
forts of tyranny will be counteracted by its 


weakneſs. 


We do not yet derive any advantage from 
the early maturity of the harveſt, and it is ſtill 


with difficulty we obtain a limited portion of 


bad bread. Severe decrees are enacted to de- 
feat the avarice of the farmers, and prevent 


monopolies of the new corn; but theſe people 
are invulnerable : they have already been. at 


iſſue with the ſyſtem of terror—and it was 


found neceſſary, even before the death of Ro- 


the deſtruction of the harveſt for want of hands 
to get it in. It is now diſcovered, that natural 
cauſes, and the ſelfiſhneſs of individuals, are 
adequate to creating a temporary ſcarcity; yet 
when this happened under the King, it was 


always aſcribed to the machinations of govern- 


ment.—How have the people been deceived, 


© 


* 


beſpierre, to releaſe them from priſon, or riſk. 


irritated, 
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" irritated, and driven to rebellion, by a degree of 

Want, leſs, much leſs, inſupportable than that 
| ie are obliged to ſuffer at preſent, without 
daring even to complain ! * 


l have now been in confinement almoſt twelve 
months, and my health is confiderably im- 
paired, The weather is oppreflively warm, and 
we have no ſhade in the garden but under a 
mulberry- tree, which is ſo ſurrounded by filth, 
that it is not approachable. I am, however, 
told, that in a few days, on account of my in- 
diſpoſition, I fhall be permitted to go home, 
though with a provifo of being guarded at my 
own expence.—My friends are ftill at Arras; 
and if this grace is extended to Mad. de la 
F, the will accompany me. Perſonal ac- 
commodation, and an opportunity of reſtoring 
my health, makes this deſirable; but ] aſſociate 
no idea of freedom with my refidence in this 
country. The boundary may be extended, but | 
it is 153 a 47 5228 Yours. | 


TO-MORROW 
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Nenn 3372 Providence, Aug. 13. 


'To-MORROW I expect to quit this place, 
and have been wandering over it for the laſt 
time. You will imagine I can have no attach- 
ment to it: yet a retroſpect of my ſenſations 
when I firſt arrived, of all I have experienced, 
and ſtill more of what I have apprehended fince 
that period, makes me look forward to my de- 
parture with a ſatisfaction that I might almoſt 
call melancholy. This cell, where I have ſhi- 


vered through the winter the long paſſages, 


which I have ſo often traverſed in bitter rumi- 
nation—the garden, where I have painfully 
breathed a purer air, at the expence off being 
overwhelmed by an unmitigated ſun, are not 
ſcenes to excite regret : but when I think I am 
ſtill ſubje& to the tyranny that has ſo long 
condemned me to them, this reflection, with 
a ſentiment perhaps of national pride, which is 
wounded by accepting as a favour what I have 


been unjuſtly deprived of, render me com- 


poſed, if not indifferent, at the proſpe& of my 
releaſe. 


This dreary epoch of my life has not been 


without! its alleviations. I have found a chearful 


Mpanion in . de M—, who, at fixty, 
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was brought here, becauſe ſhe is the daughter 
of Count L——, who has been dead theſe 
thirty years !—The graces and filver accents of 
Madame de B-—, might have aſſiſted in be- 
guiling ſeverer captivity ; and the Counteſs de 
C—, with her charming daughters, (the 
eldeſt of whom is not to be deſcribed in the 
common place of panegyric,) who, though they 
have borne their own afflictions with dignity, 


| have been kindly ſenfible to the misfortunes of 


others, and whom I muſt, in juſtice, except 
from all the imputations of meanneſs or levity, 
which I have ſometimes had occaſion to notice 

in thoſe who, like themſelves, were objects of 
e e perſecution.—I reckon it likewiſe 
among my ſatisfactions, that, with the excep- 
tion of the Maréchalle de Biron, “ none of our 


fellow - priſoners have ſuffered on the ſcaffold.— 


* The Marcchalle de Biron, a very old and infirm woman, 
was taken from hence to the Luxembourg at Paris, where her 
daughter-in-law, the Ducheſs, was alſo confined. A cart ar- 
riving at that priſon to convey a number of victims to the tri- 
bunal, the liſt, in the coarſe dialect of republicaniſm, contained 
the name of la femme Biron. © But there are two of them,“ 
ſaid the keeper. © Then bring them both. ——The aged 


Maréchalle, who was at ſupper, concluded her meal while the 


reſt were preparing, then took up her book of devotion, and 
departed chearfully,-The next day both mother and daughter 


were guillotined. | 
Dan 
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Dumont has, indeed, virtually occaſioned the 
death of ſeveral; in particular the Duc du 
Chatelet, General O*Moran, the Comte de 


Bethune, Monſ. de Mancheville, &c.—and it 


is no merit in him that Mr. Luttrell, with a 
poor nun of the name of Pitt,* whom he took 
from hence to Paris, as a capture which might 
give him importance, were not maſſacred either 
by the mob or the tribunal. If the perſecution 
of this department has not been ſanguinary, 2 
it ſhould be remembered, that it has been co- 
vered with priſons ; and that the extreme ſub- 
miſſion of its inhabitants would ſcarcely have 
furniſhed the moſt mercileſs tyrant with a pre- 


text for a ſeverer regimen.—Dumont, I know, | 


expects to eſtabliſh a reputation by not having 


* This poor woman, whoſe intellects, as I am informed, 
appeared in a ſtate of derangement, was taken from a convent 
at Abbeville, and brought to the Providence, as a relation of 
Mr. Pitt, though I believe ſhe has no pretenſions to that honour. 
But the name of Pitt gave her importance; ſhe was ſent to 
Paris under a military eſcort, and Dumont announced the 
arrival of this miſerable victim with all the airs of a con- 
queror. I have been ſince told, ſhe was lodged at St. PElagie, 
where ſhe ſuffered innumerable hardſhips, and did not recover 
her liberty for many months after the fall of Robeſpierre. 


| There were ſome prieſts guillotined at Amiens, but the 


circumſtance was concealed from me for ſome months after it 
happened, ef 
* guillotined 
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guillotined as an amuſement, and that he may 


here find a retreat when his revolutionary la- 
bours are finiſhed, | : 


The Convention have not yet choſen the 
members who are to form the new Committee. 
They were yeſterday ſolemnly employed in re- 
ceiving the American Ambaſſador; likewiſe a 
braſs medal of the tyrant Louis the Fourteenth, 
and ſome marvellous information about the un- 
fortunate Princeſs' having drefled herſelf in 
mourning at the death of Robeſpierre. Theſe 
legiſlators remind me of one of Swift's female 
attendants, who, in ſpite of the literary taſte 
he endeavoured to inſpire her with, never could 
be diveſted of her original houſewifely propen- 
ſities, but would quit the moſt curious anecdote, 
as he expreſſes it, to go ſeek an old rag in a 
cloſet.” Their projects fot the tevival of their 
navy ſeldom go farther than a tranſpoſal in the 
ſtripes of the flag, and their vengeance againſt 
regal anthropophagi, and proud i/landers, is in- 
fallibly diverted by a denunciation of an ariſto- 
cratic quartrain, or ſome new mode, whoſe 
general adoption renders it ſuſpected as the 
badge of a party.—If, according to Cardinal 
de Retz' opinion, elaborate attention to trifles 
denotes a little mind, theſe are true Lilliputian 
ſages —Yours, &c, | 


I DID 
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. Auguſt, 

I Did not leave the Providence until ſome days 
after the date of my laſt: there were ſo many 
precautions to be taken, and ſo many formali- 
ties to be obſerved—ſuch references from the 
municipality to the diftrit, and from the 
diſtrict to the Revolutionary Committee, that 
it is evident Robeſpierre's death has not ba- 
niſhed the uſual apprehenſion of danger in thoſe 
who became reſponſible for acts of juſtice or 
humanity. At length, after procuring a houſe- 
keeper to anſwer with his life and property for 
our re-appearance, and for our attempting no- 
thing againſt the zmity and indiviſibility of the 
republic, we bade.(I hope) a long adieu to our 
priſon, 


Madame de —— 1s to remain with me till 
her houſe ean be repaired ; for it has been in 
requifition ſo often, that there 15 now, we are 
told, ſcarcely a bed left, or a room habitable. 
We have an old man placed with us by way of 
a guard, but he is civil, and is not intended to 
be a reſtraint upon us. In fact, he has a ſon, 
a member of the Jacobin club, and this oppor- 
tunity is taken to compliment him, by taxing 
us with the maintenance of his father. It does 
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not prevent our ſeeing our acquaintance, and 
we might, I ſuppoſe, go out, e we have 
not yet ventured. 


The politics of the Convention are fluctua- 
ting and verſatile, as will ever be the caſe where 
men are impelled by neceſſity to act in oppo- 
ſition to their principles. In their eagerneſs to 
attribute all the paſt exceſſes to Robeſpierre, 


they have, unawares, involved themſelves in the 


ohligation of not continuing the ſame ſyſtem. 
They doubtleſs expected, by the fall of the 
tyrant, to become his ſucceſſors; but the peo- 
ple, weary of being dupes, and of hearing that 
tyrants. were fallen, without feeling any dimi- 
nution of tyranny, have every where manifeſted 
a temper, which the Convention, in the preſent 
relaxed ſtate of its power, is fearful of making 
experiments upon. Hence, great numbers of 
priſoners are liberated, thoſe that remain are 


treated more indulgently, and the fury of revo- 


lutionary deſpotiſm is in general abated. 


The Deputies who moſt readily aſſent to theſe 
changes have aſſumed the appellation of Mode- 


rates; (Heaven knows how much they are in- 


debted to compariſon) and the popularity they 


have acquired has both offended and alarmed 
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the more inflexible Jacobins. A motion has 
juſt been made by one Louchet, that a lift of 
all perſons lately enlarged ſhould be printed, 
with the names of thoſe Deputies who ſolicited 
in their favour, annexed ; and that ſuch ariſto- 
crats as were thus diſcovered to have regained 
their liberty, ſhould be reimpriſoned.— The 
decree paſſed, but was fo ill received by the 


people, that it was judged prudent to repeal it 
the next day. | 


This circumſtance ſins to be the bebe of 
diſfention between the Aſſembly and the Club: 


: the former, apprehenſive of revolting the pub- 
6 lic opinion on the one hand, and defirous of 
a conciliating the Jacobins on the other, waver 
8 between indulgence and ſeverity ; but it is eaſy 
- to diſcover, that their variance with the Jaco- 


bins is more a matter of expediency than prin- 
ciple, and that were it not for other conſidera- 
tions, they would not ſuffer the impriſonment 
of a few thouſand harmleſs people to interrupt 
the amity which has ſo long ſubſiſted between 
themſelves and their ancient allies —lIt is writ- 
ten, „ from their works you ſhall know them;“ 
and reaſoning from this tenet, which is our beſt 
authority, (for who can boaſt a ſcience in the 
human heart?) I am juſtified in my opinion, 
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and I know it to be that of many perſons more 
competent to decide than myſelf. If I could 
have had doubts on the ſubject, the occur- 
rences of the laſt few days would have amply 
ſatisfied them, 


However rejoiced the nation at large might 
be at the overthrow of Robeſpierre, no one 
was deceived as to the motives which actuated 
his colleagues in the Committee. Every day 
produced new indications not only of their 
general concurrence in the enormities of the 
government, but of their own perſonal guilt. 
The Convention, though it could not be in- 
ſenfible of this, was willing, with a complai- 
fant prudence, to avoid the ſcandal of a public 
diſcuſſion, which muſt irritate the Jacobins, 
and expoſe its own weakneſs by a retroſpect 
of the crimes it had applauded and ſupported. 
Laurent Lecointre,* alone, and apparently un- 

| connected 


* Lecointre is a linen-draper at Verſailles, an original re- 
volutioniſt, and I believe of more decent character than moſt 
included in that deſcription, If one could be perſuaded there 
were any real fanatics in the Convention, I ſhould give Le- 
cointre the credit of being among the number. He ſeems, at 
leaſt, to have ſome material circumſtances in his favour—ſuch 
as poſſeſſing the means of living ; of not having, in appear- 
ance, , enriched himſelf by the reyolution ; and, of being the 

. only 
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connected with party, has had the courage to 
exhibit an accuſation againſt Billaud, Collot, 
Barrre, and thoſe of Robeſpierre's accomplices 


who were of the Committee of General Safety. 
He gave notice of his deſign on the eleventh of 


Fructidor (28th of Auguſt). It was received 


every where but in the Convention with ap- 
plauſe ; and the public was flattered with the 
hope that juſtice would attain another faction 
of its oppreſſors. On the ſucceeding day, Le- 
cointre appeared at the tribune to read his 


charges. They conveyed, even to the moſt 


prejudiced mind, an entire conviction, that the 
members he accuſed were ſole authors of a part, 
and accomplices ip all, the crimes which had 
deſolated their country. Each charge was ſup- 


ported by material proof, which he depoſited 


for the information of his colleagues. But this 
was unneceflary—his colleagues had no deſire 


to be convinced; and, after overpowering him 


with ridicule and inſult, they declared, without 
entering into any diſcuſſion, that they rejected 


the charges with indignation, and that the 


members implicated had uniformly acted ac- 
cording to their wiſhes, and thoſe of the nation. 


only member who, after a ſcore of decrees to that purpoſe, .. 


has ventured to produce an account of his fortune to the 
public, 
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As ſoon as this reſult was known in Paris, the 
people became enraged and diſguſted, the pub- 


lic walks reſounded with murmurs, the fer- 
mentation grew general, and ſome menaces 


were uttered of forcing the Convention to give 
Lecointre a more reſpectful hearing—Intimi- 


dated by ſuch unequivocal proofs of diſappro- 


bation, when the Aſſembly met on the thirteenth, 

it was decreed, after much oppoſition from 
Tallien, that Lecointre ſhould be allowed to 
reproduce his charges, and that they ſhould be 
folemnly examined. 


After all this, Lecointre, whoſe figure is 
almoſt ludicrous, and who is no orator, was to 


repeat a voluminous denunciation, amidft the 


clamour, abuſe, chicane, and derifion of the 
whole Convention. But there are occaſions 
when the keeneſt ridicule 1 is pointleſs; when 
the mind, armed by truth and elevated by hu- 
manity, rejects its inſidious efforts—and, ab- 
ſorbed by more laudable feelings, refuſes even 
the ſmile of contempt. The juſtice of Le- 
cointre's cauſe ſupplied his want of external 
advantages; and his arguments were ſo clear 


and ſo unanſwerable, that the plain diction in 


which they were conveyed was more impreſſive 


the 
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portion as the force of Lecointre's denunciation 


became evident, the Aſſembly appeared anxious 


to ſuppreſs it; and, after ſome hours' ſcanda- 
lons debate, during which it was frequently 
afſerted that theſe charges could not be encou- 


raged without criminating the entire legiſlative 
body, they decreed the whole to be falfe and 


defamatory. 


The accuſed members defended themſelves 


with the aſſurance of delinquents tried by their 


avowed accomplices, and who are previouſly 
certain of favour and acquittal; while Le- 
cointre's conduct in the buſineſs ſeems to have 
been that of a man determined to perſevere in 


an act of duty, which he has little reaſon to 


hope will be ſucceſsful.* 


Though the galleries of the Convention were 


more than uſually furniſhed on the day with 


* It is ſaid, that at the concluſion of this diſgraceful buſi- 
neſs, the members of the Convention crouded about the de- 


linquents with their habitual ſervility, and appeared gratified' | 


that their ſeryices on the occaſion had given them a claim to 
notice and familiarity, 8 | 


183 
the malice nor ſarcaſms of his enemies had any 


effect but on thoſe who were intereſted in 
filencing or confounding him. Yet, in pro- 
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applauders, yet this deciſion has been univer- 

ſally ill received. The time is paſſed when the 
voice of reaſon could be ſilenced by decrees. 
The ſtupendous tyranny of the government, 
though not ameliorated in principle, is relaxed 
in practice; and this vote, far from operating 
in favour of the culprits, has only ſerved to 
excite the public indignation, and render them 
more odious. Thoſe who cannot judge of the 
logical preciſion of Lecointre's arguments, or 
the juſtneſs of his inferences, can feel that his 
charges are merited. Every heart, every tongue, 
acknowledge the guilt of thoſe he has attacked. 
They are certain, France has been the prey of 
numberleſs atrocities they are certain, that 
theſe were perpetrated by order of the Com- 
mittee; that eleven members compoſed it; and 
that Robeſpierre and his aſſociates being but 
three, did not conſtitute a majority. 
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- 


Theſe facts are now commented on with as 
much freedom as can be expected among a 
people whoſe imaginations are yet haunted by 
tribunals and Baſtilles, and the concluſions are 
not favourable to the Convention. The na- 
tional diſcontent is, however, ſuſpended by the 
hoſtilities between the legiſlature and the Jaco- 
bin club: the latter ſtill perſiſts in demanding 

the 
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the revolutionary ſyſtem in its primitive ſeve- 
rity, while the former are withheld from com- 
plying, not only by the odium it muſt draw 
on them, but from a certainty that it cannot be 
ſupported but through the agency of the popu- 
lar ſocieties, who would thus again become 
their own dictators. I believe it is not unlikely 


that the people and the Convention are both 


endeavouring to make inſtruments of each other 
to deſtroy the common enemy ; for the little 
popularity the Convention enjoys, is doubtleſs 
owing to a ſuperior hatred of the Jacobins : 
and the moderation the former affects towards 
the people, is equally with a view of forming 
a powerful balance againſt theſe obnoxious 
ſocieties. —W hile a ſort of neceſſity for this 


temporizing continues, we ſhall go on very 


tranquilly, and it is become a mode to fay the 
Convention is adorable. 


Tallien, who has been wreſtling with his ill 
fame for a tranſient popularity, has thought it 
adviſeable to revive the public attention by the 
farce of Piſiſtratus—at leaſt, an attempt to 
aſſaſſinate him, in which there ſeems to have 
been more eclat than danger, has given riſe to 


ſuch an opinion. Bulletins of his health are ; 
delivered every day in form to the Convention, 
and 
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and ſome of the provincial clubs have ſent feli. 
citations on his eſcape. But the fneers of the 
incredulous, and perhaps an internal admo- 
nition of the ridicule and diſgrace attend- 
ant on the worſhip of an idol whoſe reputation 
is ſo unpropitious, has much repreſſed the cuſ- 
tomary ardour, and will, I think, prevent theſe 
e hair-breadth ſcapes from continuing fa- 
ſhionabls.——Yours, &c. 


WHEN I deſcribe the French as a people 
bending meekly beneath the moſt abſurd and 


cruel oppreſſion, tranſmitted from one ſet of 
tyrants to another, without perſonal ſecurity, 
without commerce—menaced by famine, and 
deſolated by a government whoſe ordinary re- 
ſources are pillage and murder; you may per- 
haps read with ſome ſurprize the progreſs and 
ſucceſſes of their armies. But, diveſt yourſelf 
of the notions you may have imbibed from in- 
tereſted miſrepreſentations—forget the revolu- 


tionary common-place of enthufiaſm, foldiers of 


Freedom, and defenders of their country—cxamine 
the French armies as acting under the motives 
which OP influence ſuch. bodies, and I am 

inclined 
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inclined to believe you will ſee nothing very 
wonderful or ſupernatural in their victories. 


The greater part of the French troops are. 
now compoſed of young men taken indiſcrimi- 
nately from all clafles, and forced into the ſer- 
vice by the firſt requiſition. They. arrive at 
the army indiſpoſed, or at beſt indifferent, for 
it muſt not be forgot, that all who could be 
prevailed on to go voluntarily were departed 
before the meaſure of a general levy was had 
recourſe to, 'They are then diſtributed into 
different corps, ſo that no local connections 
remain: the natives of the North are mingled 
with thoſe of the South, and all provincial 
combinations are interdicted. 


It is well known that the military branch of 
eſpionage is as extended as the civil, and the 
certainty of this deſtroys confidence, and leaves 
even the unwilling ſoldier no reſource but to 
go through his profeſſional duty with as much 
zeal as though it were his choice. On the one 
hand, the diſcipline is ſevere on the other, 
licentiouſneſs is permitted beyond all example; 
and half-terrified, half-ſeduced, principles the 
moſt, inimical, and morals the leaſt. corrupt, 
become habituated to fear nothing but the 

| government, 
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government, and to reliſh a life of military 
indulgence.— The armies were ſome time ſince 
ill clothed, and often ill fed; but the requiſitions, 
which are the ſcourge of the country, ſupply 
them with profuſion : the manufacturers, the 
ſhops, the private individual, are robbed to 
keep them in good humour—the beſt wines, 
the beſt clothes, the prime of every thing, is 
deftined to their uſe; and men, who before 
laboured hard to procure a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, 


now revel in luxury and comparative idleneſs. 


The rapid promotion acquired in the French 
army is likewiſe another cauſe of its adherence 
to the government. Every one is eager to be 
advanced; for by means of requiſitions, pillage 
and perquiſites, the moſt trifling command is 
very lucrative.Vaſt ſums of money are ex- 
pended in ſupplying the camps with newſpapers 
written nearly for that purpoſe, and no others 
are permitted a public circulation, When 
troops are quartered in a town, inſtead of that 
cold reception which it is uſual to accord ſuch 
inmates, the ſyſtem of terror acts as an excel- 
lent Mar#chal de Logis, and procures them, if 
not a cordial, at leaſt a ſubſtantial one; and it 
is indubitable, that they are no where ſo well 
entertained as at the houſes of profeſt ariſto- 


crats. 
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crats. The officers and men live in a fami- 
larity highly gratifying to the latter; and, 
indeed, neither are diſtinguiſhable by their 
language, manners, or appearance. There 1s, 
properly ſpeaking, no ſubordination except in 
the field, and a ſoldier has only to avoid po- 
litics, and cry Vive la Convention” to ſecure 
plenary indulgence on all other occafions.— 
Many who entered the army with regret, con- 


tinue there willingly for the ſake of a main- 


' tenance; beſides that a decree exiſts, which 
ſubjects the parents of thoſe who return to 
heavy puniſhments. In a word, whatever can 
operate on the fears, or intereſts, or paſſions, 
is employed to preſerve the allegiance of the 
armies to the government, and attach them to 
their profeſſion. 


I am far from intending to detract from the 


national bravery—the annals of ſeveral of the 
French Monarchs abound with the moſt ſplen- 
did inſtances of 1t—I only wiſh you to under- 
ſtand, what I am fully convinced of myſelf, 
that liberty, and republicaniſm, have no ſhare 
in the preſent ſucceſſes. The battle of Jemappe 


was gained when the Briſſotin faction had en- 
throned itſelf on the ruins of a conſtitution, which 


the armies were ſaid to adore with enthuſiaſm: 


1 


by 
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by what ſudden inſpiration were their affections 
ttansferred to another form of government? 
or will any one pretend they really underſtood 
the democratic Machiavehſm which they were 
to propagate in Brabant? At the battle of 
Maubeuge, France was in the firſt paroxyſm 
of revolutionary terror at that of Fleurus, ſhe 
was become a ſcene of carnage and proſcrip- 
tion, at once the moſt wretched and the moſt 
deteftable of nations, 'the ſport and the prey 
of defpots fo contemptible, that neither the 
exceſs of their crimes, nor the ſufferings they 
inflicted, could efface the ridicule which was 
incurred by a ſubmiſſion to them. Were the 
French then fighting, for liberty, or did they 
only move on profeſſionally, with the enemy 
in front, the Guillotine in the rear, and the 
intermediate ſpace filled up with the licentiouſ- 
neſs of a camp ?—lf the name alone of liberty 
ſuffices to animate. the French troops to con- 
queſt, and they could imagine it was enjoyed 
under Briſſot or Robeſpierre, this is at leaſt a 
proof that they are rather amateurs than con- 
noiſſeurs; and I ſee no reaſon why the ſame 
impulſe might not be given to an army of 
Janizaries, or to the legions of Tippoo Saib. 


L 


After all, it may be permitted to doubt, 
whether the ſort of enthuſiaſm fo liberally 
| | aſcribed 
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aſcribed to the French, would really contribute 
more to their ſucceſſes, than the thoughtleſy 
courage I am willing to allow them.—It is, 
I believe, the opinion of military men, that 
the beſt ſoldiers are thoſe who are moſt diſ- 
poſed to act mechanically ; and we are certain 
that the moſt brilliant victories have been ob- 
tained where this ardour, ſaid to be produced 
by the new doctrines, could have had no in- 
fluence.—The heroes of Pavia, of Narva, or 
thoſe who adminiſtered to the vain-glory of 
Lows the Fourteenth, by ravaging the Palati- 
nate, we may ſuppoſe little acquainted with it. 
The fate of battles frequently depends on cauſes 
which the General, the Stateſman, or the Phi- 
loſopher, are equally unable to decide upon; 
and the laurel, ** meed of mighty conquerors,” 
ſeems oftener to fall at the caprice of the wind, 
than to be gathered. It is ſometimes the lot 
of the ableſt tactician, at others of the moſt 


voluminous muſter- roll; but, I believe, there 


are few examples where theſe political eleva- 
tions have had an effect when unaccompanied 


by advantages of ſituation, ſuperior ſkill, or 


ſuperior numbers.—** La phupart des gens de 


guerre (ſays Fontenelle) font leur mttier avec 
beaucoup de courage. I en eft peu qui y pemſent; 
leurs bras agiſſent auſſi vigoureuſement que Ion 


veut, 
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part à rien.” 


and deifying Marat. 
diſpoſitions to make good ſoldiers, but convey 
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veut, leurs totes ſe repoſent, et ne prennent preſque 
If this can be applied with 
truth to any armies, it may be to thoſe of 
France. We have ſeen them ſucceſſively and 
implicitly adopting all the new conſtitutions 
and ſtrange gods which faction and extrava- 
gance could deviſe—we have ſeen them alter- 
nately the dupes and ſlaves of all parties: at 
one period abandoning their King and their 
religion; at another, adulating Robeſpierre, 
Theſe, I confeſs, are 


to me no idea of enthuſiaſts or republicans. 


The bulletin of the Convention 1s periodi- 
cally furniſhed with ſplendid feats of heroiſm 
performed by individuals of their armies, and 
I have no doubt but ſome of them are true. 
There are, however, many which have been 
very peaceably culled from old memoirs, and 
that ſo unſkilfully, that the hero of the preſent 
year loſes a leg or an arm in the ſame exploit, 
and uttering the ſelf-ſame ſentences, as one who 
lived two centuries ago. There is likewiſe a 
fort of jobbing in the edifying ſcenes which 
occaſionally occur in the Convention—if a ſol- 
dier happens to be wounded who has relation- 
ſhip, eee, or connection, with a 


Deputy, 
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Deputy, a tale of extraordinary valour and ex- 
traordinary devotion to the cauſe, is invented 
or adopted; the invalid is preſented in form at 
the bar of the Aſſembly, receives the fraternal 
embrace and the promiſe of a penſion, and the 
feats of the hero, along with the munificence 
of the Convention, are ordered to circulate in 
the next bulletin. Yet many of the deeds re- 
corded very defervedly in theſe annals of glory, 
have been performed by men who abhor repub- 
lican principles, and lament the diſaſters their 
partizans have occaſioned, I have known even 
notorious ariſtocrats introduced to the Conven- 
tion as martyrs to liberty, and who have, in 
fact, behaved as gallantly as though they had 
been ſo.—Theſe are paradoxes which a military 
man may eaſily reconcile. 


Independent of the various ſecondary cauſes 
that contribute to the ſucceſs of the French 
armies, there is one which thoſe perſons who 
wiſh to exalt every thing they denominate re- 
publican, ſeem to exclude—I mean, the im- 
menſe advantage they poſſeſs in point of num- 
bers, There has ſcarcely been an engagement 
of importance, in which the French have 
not profited by this in a very extraordinary ' 

VOL. II. Oo degree, 
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degree.“ Whenever a point is to be gained, 
the ſacrifice of men is not a matter of heſita- 
tion. One body is diſpatched after another; 
and freſh troops thus ſucceeding to oppoſe thoſe 
of the enemy already haraſſed, we muſt not 
wonder that the event has ſo often proved fa- 
vourable to them. 


Arepublican, who paſſes for highly informed, 
once defended this mode of warfare by obſerv- 
ing, that in the courſe of ſeveral campaigns 
more troops periſhed by fickneſs -than the 
ſword. If then an object could be attained by 
fuch means, ſo much time was faved, and the 
loſs eventually the .ſame : but the Generals of 
other countries dare not riſk ſuch philoſophical 
calculations, and would be accountable to the 
laws of humanity for their deſtructive con- 
queſts. | 


When you eſtimate the numbers that com- 
poſe the French armies, you are not to conſider 


them as an undiſciplined multitude, whoſe /ol: 
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* This has been confeſſed to me by many republicans them- 
ſelves; and a diſproportion of two or three to one muſt add 
conſiderably to republican enthuſiaſm, 

| force 
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Force | is in their numbers. From the beginning 
of the revolution, many of them have been 
_ exerciſed in the National Guard; and though 
they might not make a figure on the parade at 
Potſdam, their inferiority is not ſo great as to 
render the German exactitude a counterbalance 
for the ſubſtantial inequality of numbers. Yet, 
- powerfully as theſe conſiderations favour the 
military triumphs of France, there 1s a period 
when we may expect both cauſe and effect will 
terminate. That period may ſtill be far re- 
moved, but whenever the aſſignats become to- 
tally diſcredited, and it ſhall be found requiſite 
to economize in the war department, adieu la 
gloire, à bas les armes, and perhaps bon ſoir la 
repuhligue; for I do not reckon it poſſible, that 
armies {o conſtituted can ever be perſuaded to 
ſubje& themſelves to the reſtraints and priva- 
tions which muſt be indiſpenſible, as ſoon as the 
government, ceaſes to have the diſpoſal of an 
unlimited fund. 


What I have hitherto written you will under- 
ſtand as applicable only to the troops employed 
on the frontiers. There are ſome of another 
deſcription, more cheriſhed and not leſs fer- 
viceable, who act as a ſort of police militant and 
errant, and defend the republic againſt her 
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internal enemies—the republicans. Almoſt every 


town of importance is occaſionally infeſted by 
theſe ſervile inſtruments of deſpotiſm, who are 
maintained in inſolent profuſion, to overawe 
thoſe whom miſery and famine might tempt to 
revolt. When a government, after impriſoning 
ſome hundred thouſands of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed in every claſs of life, and difarming 
all the reſt, is yet obliged to employ ſuch a 
force for its protection, we may juſtifiably con- 
clude, it does not preſume on the attachment 
of the people. It is not impoſſible that the 
agents of different deſcriptions, deſtined to the 
ſervice of conciliating the interior to republi- 
caniſm, might alone form an army equal to that 
of the Allies; but this is a taſk, where the 


numbers employed only ſerve to render it more 
diſſicult. They, however, procure ſubmiſſion, 


if they do not create affection; and the Con- 
vention is not delicate. 


Amiens, Sept. 30. 


"Tar domeſtic politics of France are repleta 
with novelties: the Convention is at war with 
the Jacobins—and the people, even to the moſt 


decided ariftocrats, have become partizans of 
hs: - 
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the Convention, —My laſt letters have explained 
the origin of theſe phenomena, and I will now 
add a few words on their progreſs. 


You have ſeen that, at the fall of Robeſpierre, 
the revolutionary government had reached the 
very ſummit of deſpotiſm, and that the Con- 
vention found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
appearing to be directed by a new impulſe, or 
of acknowledging their participation in the 
crimes they affected to deplore.—In conſe- 
quence, almoſt without the direct repeal of any 
law, (except ſome which affected their own 
ſecurity,) a more moderate ſyſtem has been 
gradually adopted, or, to ſpeak more correctly, 
the revolutionary one 1s ſuffered to relax. 'The 
Jacobins behold theſe popular meaſures with 
extreme jealouſy, as a means which may in 
time render the legiſlature independent of them, 
and it is certainly not the leaſt of their diſcon- 
tents, that, after all their labours in the com- 
mon cauſe, they now find themſelves excluded 
both from power and emoluments. Accuſtomed 
to carry every thing by violence, and more 
ferocious than politic, they have, by inſiſting 
on the reincarceration of ſuſpected people, at- 
tached a numerous party to the Convention, 
who are thus warned that their own ſafety de- 
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pends on repreſſing the influence of clubs, who 


not only loudly demand that the priſons may 


be again filled, but frequently debate on the 
project of tranſporting all the enemies of the 
republic together. 


The liberty of the preſs, alſo, is a theme. of 
diſcord not leſs important than the emancipation 
of” ariſtocrats. The Jacobins are decidedly 
adverſe to it; and it is a ſort of revolutionary 
ſoleciſm, that thoſe who boaſt of having been 
the original deſtroyers of deſpotiſm, are now 


the advocates of arbitrary impriſonment, and 


reſtraints on the freedom of the preſs. The 
Convention itſelf is divided on the latter ſub- 
jet; and, after a revolution of five years, 
founded on the doctrine of the rights of man, 
it has become matter of diſpute—whether ſo 
principal an article of them ought really to exiſt 
or not. They ſeem, indeed, willing to allow 
it, provided reſtrictions can be deviſed which 
may prevent calunny from reaching their own 
perſons; but as that cannot eafily be atchieved, 
they not only contend againſt the liberty of the 
preſs in practice, but have hitherto refuſed to 
ſanction it by decree, even as a principle. 


It is perhaps reluctantly that the Convention 


oppoſes theſe powerful and extended combina- 


tions 
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tions which have ſo long been its ſupport, and 
it may dread the conſequences of being left 
without the means of overawing or influencing 
the people; but the example of the Briſſotins, 
who, by attempting to profit by the ſervices of 
the Jacobins, without ſubmitting to their do- 
mination, fell a ſacrifice, has warned their ſur- 
vivors of the danger of employing ſuch inſtru- 


ments. It is evident that the clubs will not act 


ſubordinately, and that they muſt either be 


ſubdued to inſignificance, or regain their au- 


thority entirely; and as neither the people nor 
Convention are diſpoſed to acquieſce in the 
latter, they are politicly joining their efforts 
to accelerate the former. 


Yet, notwithſtanding their reciprocal cajole- 
ries, the return of juſtice is ſlow and mutable ; 
an inſtinctive or habitual preference of evil 
appears at times to direct the Convention, even 
in oppoſition to their own intereſts. They have 
as yet done little towards repairing the calami- 
ties they are the authors of; and we welcome 
the little they have done, not for its intrinſic 
value, but as we do the firſt ſpring flowers— 
which, though of no great ſweetneſs or beauty, 


we confider as pledges that the ſtorms of winter 


are over, and that a milder ſeaſon is approach- 
04 | ing. 
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ing.—Tt is true, the revolutionary Committees 
are diminiſhed in number, the priſons are diſ- 
encumbered, and a man is not liable to be 
arreſted becauſe a Jacobin ſuſpects his features: 
yet there is a wide difference between ſuch tole- 
ration and freedom and ſecurity; and it is a 
circumſtance not favourable to thoſe who look 
beyond the moment, that the tyrannical laws 
which authorized all the late enormities are ſtill 
unrepealed, The Revolutionary Tribunal con- 
tinues ſentencing people to death, on pretexts 
as frivolous as in the time of Robeſpierre; they 
have only the advantage of being tried more 
formally, and of forfeiting their lives upon 
proof, inſtead of without it, for actions that a 
ſtrictly adminiſtered juſtice would not * 
* a month's impriſonment,* 


A ceremony has lately taken place, the object 
of which was to depoſit the aſhes of Marat in 


* For inſtance, a young monk, for writing fanatic letters, 
and ſigning reſolutions in favour of fœderaliſm—a hoſier, for 
facilitating the return of an emigrant—a man of ninety, for 
ſpeaking againſt the revolution, and diſcrediting the afſignats— 
a contractor for embezzling forage—people of various deſcrip- 
tions, for obſtructing the recruitment, or inſulting the tree of 
liberty. Theſe, aud many ſimilar condemnations, will be 
found in the proceedings of the Revolutionary Tribunal, long 
aſter the death of Robeſpierre, and when zz/tice and bumani!y 

* the 
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the Pantheon, and to diſlodge the buſt of Mi- 
rabeau—who, notwithſtanding two years notice 
to quit this manſion of immortality, fill re- 
mained there. The aſhes of Marat being 
eſcorted to the Convention by a detachment of 
Jacobins, and the Preſident having properly 
deſcanted on the virtues which once animated 
the ſaid aſhes, they were conveyed to the place 
deſtined for their reception; and the excom- 
municated Mirabeau being delivered over to the 


ſecular arm of a beadle, theſe remains of the 


divine Marat were placed among the reſt of the 
republican deities. To have obliged the Con- 

vention in a body to attend and conſecrate the 
erimes of this monſter, though it could not de: 
grade them, was a momentary triumph for the 
Jacobins, nor could the royaliſts behold without 


ſatisfaction the ſame men deploring the death 


of Marat, who, a month- before, had cele- 
brated the fall of Louis the Sixteenth! To 
have been ſo deplored, and fo celebrated, are, 
methinks, the very extremes of infamy and 
glory, 


I muſt explain to you, that the Jacobins have 
lately been compoſed of two parties—the avowed 
adherents of Collot, Billaud, &c. and the con- 
cealed remains of thoſe attached to Robeſpierre ; 
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but party has now given way to principle, a 
circumſtance not uſual; and the whole club of 


Convention. It is curious to read the debates 


details of the perſecutions experienced by the 
patriots on the parts of the moderates and ariſto- 


conceived by their having juſt expelled Tallien 
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Paris, with ſeveral of the affiliated ones, join 
in cenſuring the innovating tendencies of the 


of the parent ſociety, which paſs in afflicting 


crats, who they aſſert are become ſo daring as 
even to call in queſtion the purity of the im- 
mortal Marat. You will ſuppoſe, of courſe, 
that this cruel perſecution is nothing more than 
an interdiction to perſecute others; and their 
notions of patriotiſm and moderation may be 


and Freron as moderates.“ 


* Freron endeavoured, on this occafion, to diſculpate him- 
ſelf from the charge of © moderantiſme,” by alledging he had 
oppoſed Lecointre's denunciation of Barr&tre, &c.—and cer- 
tainly one who piques himſelf on being the pupil of the divine 
Marat, was worthy of remaining in the fraternity from which 
he was now expelled.,—Freron is a veteran journaliſt of the 
revolution, of better talents, though not of better fame, 
than the generality of his cotemporaries : or, rather, his early 
efforts in exciting the people to rebellion entitle him to a pre- 
eminence of infamy. 


WE 
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Amiens, October 4. 
VE have had our guard withdrawn for ſome 
days; and I am nowJuſt returned from Peronne, 
where we had been 1n order to ſee the ſeals taken 
off the papers, &c. I left there laſt year. I am 
much ſtruck with the alteration obſervable in 
people's countenances. Every perſon I meet 
ſeems to have contracted a ſort of revolutionary 
aſpect: many walk with their heads down, and 
with half- ſhut eyes meaſure the whole length of 
a ſtreet, as though they were ſtill intent on 
avoiding greetings from the ſiſpicious - ſome 
look grave and ſorrow-worn ; ſome apprehen- 
five, as if in hourly expectation of a mandat 
d'arret; and others abſolutely ferocious, from 
a habit of affecting the barbarity of the times. 


Their language is nearly as much changed as 
their appearance—the revolutionary jargon is 
univerſal, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed ariſtocrats 


converſe in the ſtyle of Barrere's reports. The 


common people are not leſs proficients in this 


faſhionable dialect, than their ſuperiors ; and 


as far as I can judge, are become ſo from fimilar 
motives. While I was waiting this morning ata 


ſhop- door, I liſtened to a beggar who was cheap- . 


ening a ſlice of pumpkin, and on ſome diſagree- 


ment 
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ment about the price, the beggar told the old 
revendeuſe that ſhe was ©* gangrente d ariſtocratie. 
«© Je vous en defie,” retorted the pumpkin-mer- 
chant; but turning pale as ſhe ſpoke, ** Mon 
ti viſie eft @ toute Epreuve, mais prenez done ta 
citrouille, take it then. Ah, te voila bonne 
republicaine,” ſays the beggar, carrying off her 
bargain ; while the old woman muttered ** Oui, 
oui, Pon a beau ttre republicaine tandis qu'on n'a 
pas de pain q manger.” | 


I hear little of the poſitive merits of the 
Convention, but the hope 1s general that they 
will foon ſuppreſs the Jacobin clubs ; yet rheir 
attacks continue ſo cold and cautious, that their 
intentions are at leaſt doubtful : they know the 
voice of the nation at large would be in favour 
of ſuch a meaſure, and might, if fincere, act 
more deciſively, without riſk to themſelves.— 
The truth is, they wauld willingly proſcribe 
the perſons of the Jacobins, while they cling 

to their principles, and ſtill hefitate whether 
- they ſhall confide in a people whoſe reſentment 
they have ſo much deſerved, and have ſo much 
reaſon to dread, Conſcious guilt appears to 
ſhackle all their proceedings, and though the 
puniſhment of ſome ſubordinate agents cannot 

in the preſent ſtate of things be diſpenſed with; 

| | yet 
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yet the Aſſembly unveil the regiſter of their 


expected to meet his own name inſcribed on it. 
Thus, even delinquents, who would otherwiſe 
be ſacrificed voluntarily to public juſtice, are 
in a manner protected by delays and chicane, 
becauſe an inveſtigation might implicate the 
Convention as the example and authoriſor of 
their enormities —Fouquier Tinville devoted 
a thouſand innocent people to death in leſs time 
than it has already taken to bring him to a trial, 
where he will benefit by all thoſe judicial forms 
he has ſo often refuſed to others. This man, 
who is much the ſubje& of converſation at pre- 
ſent, was Public Accuſer to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal—an office which, at beſt, in this in- 
ſtance, only ſerved to give an air of regularity 
to aſſaſſination : but, by a ſort of genius in 
turpitude, he contrived to render it odious 
beyond 1ts original perverſion, in giving to the 
moſt elaborate and revolting cruelties a turn of 
ſpontaneous pleaſantry, or legal procedure.— 
The priſoners were inſulted with ſarcaſms, in- 
timidated by threats, and ſtill oftener filenced 
by arbitrary declarations, that they were not 
entitled to ſpeak, and thoſe who were taken 


to the ſcaffold, after no other ceremony than 


calling over their names, had leſs realon to 
complain, 


crimes very reluctantly, as if each member 
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complain, than if they had previouſly been 
expoſed to the barbarities of ſuch trials. — Vet 
this wretch might, for a time at leaft, have 
eſcaped puniſhment, had he not, in defending 
himſelf, criminated the remains of the Com- 
mittee, whom 1t was intended to ſcreen. When 
he appeared at the bar of the Convention, every 
word he uttered ſeemed to fill its members with 
alarm, and he was ordered away before he could 
finiſh his declaration. It muſt be acknowledged, 
that, however he may be condemned by juſtice 
and humanity, nothing could legally attach to 
him : he was only the agent of the Convention, 
and the utmoſt horrors of the Tribunal were 
not merely ſanctioned, but enjoined by ſpecific 
decrees. | 


T have been told by a gentleman who was at 
ſchool with Fouquier, and has had frequent 
occaſions of obſerving him at different periods 
ſince, that he always appeared to him a man of 
mild manners, and by no means likely to be- 
come the inſtrument of theſe atrocities ; but a 
ſtrong addiction to gaming having involved 
him in embarraſſments, he was induced to ac- 
cept the office of Public Accuſer to the Tribu- 
nal, and was progreſſively led on from admini- 
ſtring to the iniquity of his employers, to find 
a gratification in it himſelf. 


*%%. 


I have 
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I have often thought, that the habit of 
watching with ſelfiſh avidity for thoſe turns of 
fortune which enrich one individual by the 
miſery of another, muſt imperceptibly tend to 
harden the heart. How can the gameſter, ac- 
cuſtomed both to ſuffer and inflict ruin with 
indifference, preſerve that benevolent frame of 
mind, which, in the ordinary and leſs cenſura- 
ble purſuits of common life, 1s but too prone 


to impair, and leave humanity more a duty than 
a feeling ? 


The conduct of Fouquier Tinville has led 
me to ſome reflections on a ſubje& which 1 
know the French conſider as matter of triumph, 
and as a peculiar advantage their national cha- 
rater enjoys over the Engliſh—I mean that 
ſmoothneſs of manner and guardedneſs of ex- 
preflion which they call“ aimable,” and which 
they have the faculty of attaining and preſerving 
diſtinctly from a correſpondent temper of the 
mind, It accompanies them through the moſt 
irritating viciſſitudes, and enables them to de- 


ceive, even without deceit : for though this 


ſuavity is habitual, of courſe frequently unde- 
ſigning, the ſtranger is nevertheleſs thrown off 


his guard by it, and tempted to place confi- 


dence, 
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dence, or expect ſervices, which a leſs con- 
ciliating deportment would not have ſuggeſted, 
A Frenchman may be an unkind huſband, a 
ſevere parent, or an arrogant maſter, yet never 
contract his features, or aſperate his voice, and 
for this reaſon is, in the national ſenſe, ww 
Homme bien dor. His heart may become cor- 
rupt, his principles immoral, and his temper 
ferocious—yet he ſhall ſill retain his equability 
of tone and complacent phraſeology, and be 


& 1:7 homme bien aimable. 


The revolution has tended much to develope 
this peculiarity of the French character, and 
has, by various examples in public life, con- 
firmed the opinions I had formed from previous 
obſervation. Fouquier Tinville, as I have al- 
ready noticed, was a man of gentle exterior— 
Couthon, the exectable aſſociate of Robeſpierre, 
was mildneſs itſelf —Robeſpierre's harangues are 
in a ſtyle of diſtinguiſhed ſenfibility—and even 
Carrier, the deſtroyer of thirty thouſand Nantcis, 
is atteſted by his fellow-ſtudents to have been 
of an amiable diſpoſition. I know a man of moſt 
infinuating addreſs, who has been the means of 
conducting his own brother to the Guillotine; 
and another nearly as prepoſſeſſing, who, without 
loſing 
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Yofing. his courteous demeanour, was, during 
che late revolutionary exceſſes, f intimate of 
an executioner.“ 


FF It would be too voluminous to enumerate all the contrafts 
of manners and character exhibited during the French reyo- 
tution—The philoſophic Condorcet, purfuing with malignancy 
his patron, the Dac de la Rochefoucault, and heſitating with 
atrocious mildneſs on the ſentence of the King The maſſacres 
of the priſons conniyed at by the gentle Petion—Collot d Her- 
bois diſpatching, by one diſcharge of cannon, three hundred 
people together, © to ſpare his ſenſibility” the taſk of execu- 
tions in detail And St. Juſt, the devifer of a thouſand enor- 
mities, when he left the Committee, after his laſt interview, 


with the project of ſending them all to the Guillotine, telling 


them, in a tone of tender reproach, like a lover of romance, 
« Vous avez fletri mon ceeur, je vais Powurir à la Convention,” — 
Madame Roland, in ſpite of the tenderneſs of her ſex, could 
coldly reaſon on the expediency of a civil war, which the ac- 
knowledged might become neccefſary to eſtabliſh the republic. 
Let thoſe who diſapprove this cenſure of a female, whom it is 
a ſort of mode to lament, recollect that Madame Roland was 
victim to a celebrity ſhe had acquired in aſſiſting the efforts of 
faction to dethrone the King— that her literary bureau was 
dedicated to exaſperating the people againſt him and that ſhe 
was conſiderably inſtrumental to the events which oecaſioned 
his death. If her talents and accomplithments make her an ob- 
ject of regret, it was to the unnatural miſapplication of thoſe 
talents and accompliſhments in the ſervice of party, that ſhe 
bwed her fate. Her own opinion was, that thouſands might juſti> 
fiably be devoted to eſtabliſh a favourite ſyſtem; or, to ſpeak 
truly, to the aggrandiſement of thoſe who were its partizans. 
The ſame ſelfiſh principle actuated an oppoſite faction, and ſhe 
became the ſacrifice —* Oh even-handed juſtice |** 
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I do not pretend to decide whether the Eng- 
Jiſh are virtually more gentle in their nature 
than the French; but I am perſuaded this dou- 

ceur, on which the latter appreciate themſelves, 
1s no-proof of the contrary. An Engliſhman 
is ſeldom out of humour, without proclaiming 
it to all the world; and the moſt forcible mo- 
tives of intereſt, or expediency, cannot always 
prevail on him to aſſume a more engaging ex- 
ternal than that which delineates his feelings, 
Tf he has a matter to refuſe, he uſually begins 
by fortifying himſelf with a little ruggedneſs of 
manner, by way of prefacing a denial he might 
otherwiſe not have reſolution to perſevere in. 
The hows and whens of life” corrugate his 
features, and disharmonize his periods; con- 
tradition ſours, and paſſion ruffles him—and, 
in ſhort, an Engliſhman diſpleaſed, from what- 
ever cauſe, is neither ** un homme bien doux,” 
nor un homme bien aimable; but ſuch as na- 
ture has made him, ſubje& to infirmities and 
ſorrows, and unable to diſguiſe the one, or ap- 
pear indifferent to the other. Our country, 
like every other, has doubtleſs produced toa 
many examples of human depravity ; but I 
ſcarcely recolle& any, where a ferocious diſpo- 
fition was not accompanied by correſponding 
manners—or that men, who would plunder or 
ts 7 | go maſſacre, 
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maffacre, affected to retain at the ſame time 
habits of ſoftneſs, and a —_— phys 
fiognomy. 


We are, I think, on the whole authorized to 
conclude, that in determining the claims to 
national ſuperiority, the boaſted and unvarying 
controul which the French exerciſe over their 
features and accents, is not a merit; nor thoſe 
indications of what paſſes within, to which the 
Engliſh are ſubje&, an imperfection. If the 
French ſometimes ſupply their want of kind- 
neſs, or render diſappointment leſs acute at the 
moment, by a ſterile complacency, the Engliſh 
harſhneſs 1s often only the alloy to an efficient 
benevolence, and a ſympathizing mind. In 
France they have no humouriſts who ſeem im- 
pelled by their natute to do good, in ſpite of 
their temperament—nor have we in England 
many people who are cold and unfeeling, yet 
ſyſtematically aimable: but I muſt ſtill perſiſt 
in not thinking it a defect that we are too im- 


petuous, or perhaps too n to unite 
contradictions. 


There is a cauſe, that doubtleſs has its effects 
in repreſenting the Engliſh diſadvantageouſly, 
and which I have never heard properly allowed 
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as it is impoſſible to fill them conſtantly with 
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for. The liberty of the preſs, and the great 
intereſt taken by all ranks of people in public 
affairs, has occaſioned that we have a more nu- 
merous circulation of periodical prints of every 
kind, than any other country in Europe. Now 


politics, and as the taſte of different readers 
muſt be conſulted, every barbarous adventure, 
ſuicide, murder, robbery, the domeſtic fracas, 
aſſaults, and batteries of the lower orders, with 
the duels and divorces of the higher, are all 
chronicled in various publications, and difſemi- 
nated over Europe, and convey an idea that we 
are a very miſerable, ferocious, and diſſolute 
nation. The foreign gazettes being chiefly 
appropriated to public affairs, ſeldom record 
either the vices, the crimes, or misfortunes of 
individuals; ſo that they are thereby at leaſt 
prevented from fixing an unfavourable judge- 
ment on the national character. 


Mercier obſerves, the number of ſuicides 
committed in Paris was ſuppoſed to exceed 
greatly that of ſimilar diſaſters in London; and 
that murders in France were always accompanied 
by circumſtances of peculiar horror, though 
policy and cuſtom had rendered the publication 
of ſuch events leſs general than with us.—Our 

| : divorces, 
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divorces, at which the Gallic purity of man- 
ners uſed to be much ſcandalized, are, no 
doubt, to be regretted; but that ſuch ſepara- 
tions were not then allowed, or deſired in 
France, may perhaps be attributed, at leaſt as 
juſtly, to the complaiſance of huſbands, as the 
diſcretion of wives, or the national morality.  - 


I ſhould reproach myſelf if I could feet im- 
partial when I contemplate the Engliſh charac- 


ter; yet I certainly endeavour to write as though 


I were fo. If I have erred, it has been rather 
in allowing too much to received opinions on 
the ſubje& of this country, than in ſuffering 
my affections to make me unjuſt ; for though 
I am far from affecting the faſhion of the day, 
which cenſures all prejudices as illiberal, ex- 
cept thoſe in disfavour of our own country; 
yet I am warranted, I hope, in ſaying, that 
however partial I may appear to England, I 
have not been ſo at the expence of truth. 
Yours, &c. 
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2 October 6. 


_ 'Tas fufferings of individuals have often been 


the means of deftroying or reforming the moſt 
powerful tyrannies; reaſon has been convinced 
by argument, and paſſion appealed to by decla- 
mation in vain—when ſome unvarniſhed tale, 
or ſimple expoſure of facts, has at once rouzed 
the feelings, and conquered the ſupineneſs of 
an oppreſſed people. 


The revolutionary government, in ſpite of 
che clamorous and weekly ſwearings of the 
Convention to perpetuate it, has received a 
check from an event of this nature, which I 
truſt it will never recover. — By an order of the 
Revolutionary Committee of Nantes, in No- 
vember, 1793, all priſoners accuſed of political 


- Crimes were to be transferred to Paris, where the 


tribunal being more immediately under the 
direction of government, there would be no 


chance of their acquittal. In conſequence of 


this order, an hundred and thirty-two inhabi- 


tants of Nantes, arreſted on the uſual pretexts 


of federaliſm, or as ſuſpected, or being MI 
cadins, were, ſome months after, conducted to 
Paris. Forty of the number died through the 
hardſhips and ill treatment they encountered on 

the 


1 
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the way, the reſt remained in priſon until after 
the death of Robeſpierre. | 


The evidence produced on their trial, which 
lately took place, has revealed but too circum- 
ſtantially all the horrors of the revolutionary 
ſyſtem. Deſtruction in every form, moſt 
ſhocking to morals or humanity, has depopu- 
lated the countries of the Loire; and republican 
Pizarro's and Almagro's ſeem to have rivalled 
each other in the invention and perpetration of 


Crimes. 


When the priſons of Nantes overflowed, 
many hundreds of their miſerable inhabitants 


had been conducted by night, and chained to- 


gether, to the river fide ; where, being firſt 
ſtripped of their clothes, they were crouded 
into veſſels with falſe bottoms, conſtructed for 
the purpoſe, and ſunk.*—At one time, fix . 

| hundred 


* Though the horror excited by ſuch atrocious details 
muſt be ſerviceable to humanity, I am conſtrained by decency 
to ſpare the reader a part of them. Let the imagination, 
however repugnant, pauſe for a moment over theſe ſcenes— 
Five, eight hundred people of different ſexes, ages, and con- 
ditions, are taken from their priſons, in the dreary months of 


December and January, and conducted, during the filence of - 


the night, to the banks of the Loire. The agents of the 
| P 4 republic 
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bundred children appear to have been deſtroyed 
in this manner ;—yaung people of different 
ſexes were tied in pairs and thrown into the 
river ;—thouſands were ſhot on the high roads 
and in the fields; and vaſt numbers were guil- 
lotined, without a trial! * Two thouſand died, 
in leſs than two months, of a peſtilence, occa- 


epublic there deſpoil them of their clothes, and force them, 
ſhivering and defenceleſs, to enter the machines prepared for 
their deftruction—they are chained down, to prevent their 
eſcape by ſwimming, and then the bottom is detached from the 
upper part, and ſunk. On ſome occaſions the miſerable 
victims contrived to looſe themſelves, and, clinging to the 
boats near them, ſhrieked, in the agonies of deſpair and death, 
O ſave us! it is not even now too late: in mercy fave us!” 
But they appealed to wretches to whom mercy was a ſtranger ; 
and being cut away from their hold by ftrokes of the ſabre, 
periſhed with their companions. That nothing might be want- 
ing to theſe outrages againft nature, they were deſcribed as 
jeſts, and called Noyades, water parties, and civic baptiſms ! 
Carrier, a Deputy of the Convention, uſed to dine and make 
parties of pleaſure, accompanied by muſic and every ſpecies 
of groſs luxury, on board the barges appropriated to theſe 
execrable purpoſes, 


* Six young women in particular, ſiſters, and all under 
four-and-twenty, were ordered to the Guillotine together : the 
youngeſt died inſtantly of fear, the reſt were executed ſuc- 
ceſſively.— A child eleven years old, who had previouſly told 
the executioner, with affecting ſimplicity, that he hoped he 
would not hurt him much, received three ſtrokes of the Guil- 
lotine before his head was ſevered ! 
| ſioned 
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ſioned by this carnage : the air became in- 
ſeed, and the waters of the Loire empoiſoned, 
by dead bodies; and thoſe whom tyranny yet 
ſpared, periſhed by the elements which nature 
intended for their ſupport.* 


But I will not dwell on horrors, which, if 
not already known to all Europe, I ſhould be 
unequal to deſcribe: ſuffice it to ſay, that what- 
ever could diſgrace or afflict mankind, whatever 
could add diſguſt to deteſtation, and render 
cruelty, if poſſible, leſs odious than the cir- 
cumſtances by which it was accompanied, has 
been exhibited in this unfortunate city.—Both 
the accuſed and their witneſſes were at firſt 
timid through apprehenfion, but by degrees 
the monſtrous myſteries of the government 
were laid open, and it appeared beyond denial 
or palliation, that theſe enormities were either 
deviſed, aſſiſted, or connived at, by Deputies 
of the Convention, celebrated for their ardent 
Tepublicaniſm and revolutionary zeal ——The 
danger of confiding unlimited power to fuch 
men as compoſed the majority of the Aſſembly, 
was now diſplayed in a manner that penetrated 


* Vaſt ſums were exacted from the Namggis for purifying 
the air, and taking precautions againſt epidetmcal diſorders. : 
4 the 
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the dulleſt imagination, and the coldeſt heart; 
and it was found, that, armed with decrees, 
aided by revolutionary committees, revolution- 
ary troops, and revolutionary vehicles of de- 
ſtruction, * miſſionaries ſelected by choice from 
the whole repreſentation, had, in the city of 
Nantes alone, and under the maſk of enthu- 
fiaftic patriotiſm, ſacrificed thirty thouſand 
people ! 


Facts like theſe require no comment. The 
nation may be intimidated, and habits of obe- 
dience, or deſpair of redrefs, prolong its ſub- 
miſſion ; but it can no longer be deceived : and 
patriotiſm, revolutionary liberty, and philoſo- 
phy, are for ever affociated with the drowning 
machines of Carrier, and the precepts and cal- 
culations of a Hérault de Scchelles,f or a Le- 

quinio. 


* A company was formed of all the ruffians that could be 
collected together. They were ftyled the Company of Marat, 
and were ſpecially empowered to arreſt whomſoever they choſe, 
and to enter houſes by night or day—ia fine, to proſcribe and 
pillage at their pleaſure. 


} Heranlt de Sechelles was diſtinguiſhed by birth, talents, 
and fortune, above moſt of his colleagues in the Convention ; 
yet we * him in correſpondence with Carrier, applauding 
his enormities, and adviſing him how to continue them with 


elec. 
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quinio. . The ninety Nantais, againſt whom 
there exiſted no ſerious charge, and who had 
already ſuffered more than death, wereacquitted. 
Yet, though the people were gratified by this 
verdict, and the general indignation appeaſed 
by an immediate arreſt of thoſe who had been 
moſt notoriouſly active in theſe dreadful ope- 
rations, a deep and falutary impreſſion remains, 
and we may hope it will be found impracticable 
either to renew the ſame ſcenes, or for the 
Convention to ſhelter (as they ſeem diſpoſed - 
to do) the principal criminals, who are mem 

bers of their own body. Yet, how are theſe 
delinquents to be brought to condemnation ? 
They all acted under competent authority, and 
their diſpatches to the Convention, which ſuf- 
ficiently indicated their proceedings, were al- 
ways ſanctioned by circulation, and applauded, 
according to the excels of their flagitiouſneſs. 


efet. —Herault was of a noble family, and had been a Pre» 
ſident in the Parliament of Paris, He was one of Robe- 
ſpierre's Committee of Public Welfare, and being in ſome 
way implicated in a charge of treachery brought againſt Simon, 
another Deputy, was guillotined at the ſame time with Danton, 


* Lequinio is a philoſopher by profeſſion, who has endea- 
youred to enlighten his countrymen by a publication entitled 
Les Prejuges Detryits,” and ſince by proving it adyantageous 
to make no priſoners of war, 


It 
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It is worthy of remark, that Nantes, the 
principal theatre of theſe perſecutions and 
murders, had been early diſtinguiſhed by the 
attachment of its inhabitants to the revolution; 
inſomuch, that, at the memorable epoch when 
the ſhort-ſighted policy of the Court excluded 
the Conſtituent Aſſembly from their Hall at 
Verſailles, and they took refuge in the Jeu de 
Paume, with a reſolution fatal to their country, 
never to ſeparate until they had obtained their 

- purpoſes, an expreſs was ſent to Nantes, as the 
place they ſhould make choice of, if any vio- 

lence obliged them to quit the neighbourhood 
of Paris. | | 


. 


But it wis not only by its principles that 
Nantes had ſignalized itſelf; at every period of 
war, it had contributed largely both in men 
and money, and its riches and commerce till 
rendered it one of the moſt important towns of 
the republic.—What has been its reward ?— 
Barbarous envoys from the Convention, ſent 
expreſsly to level the ariſlocracy of wealth, to 
cruſh its mercantile ſpirit, and decimate its 
inhabitants. Terrible leſſon for thoſe diſcon- 
| | tented 


* When Nantes was reduced almoſt to a ſtate of famine 
by the deſtruction of commerce, and the ſupplies drawn for 
» ws? the 


* 
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tented and miſtaken people, who, enriched by 
commerce, are not content with freedom and 
independence, but ſeek for viſionary benefits, 
by becoming the partizans of innovation, ot 
the tools of faction! - 


I have hitherto ſaid little of La Vendèe; but 
the fate of Nantes is ſo nearly connected with 
it, that I ſhall make it the ſubject of my next 
letter. 


the maintenance of the armies, Commiſſioners were ſent to 
Paris, to ſolicit a ſupply of proviſions. They applied to Car- 
ner, as being beſt acquainted with their diftreſs, and were 
anſwered in this language: Demandez, pour Nantes! je 
ſolliciterai qu'on porte le fer et la flamme dans cette abomi- 
nable ville, Vous Etes tous des coquins, des contre-revolu- 
tionnaires, des brigands, des ſcelerats, je ferai nommer une 
commiſſion par la Convention Nationale, —]'irai moi meme 
à la t&te de cette commiſſion, —Scelerats, je ferai rouler les 
tètes dans Nantes—je rẽgenrerai Nantes.” 

Report of the Commiſſion of Teventy-one, on the 

| condudt of Carrier. 


* The diſaſters of Nantes ought not to be loſt to the re- 
publicans of Birmingham, Mancheſter, and other great com- 


' mercial towns, where © men. fall out they know not why ;” 


and where their increaſing wealth and proſperity are the beſt 
eulogiums on the conſtitution they attempt to undermine. 


IT 
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IT appears, that the greater part of the in- 
habitants of Poitou, Anjou, and the Southern 
diviſions of Brittany, now diſtinguiſhed by the 
general appellation of the people of La Vendee, 
(though they include thoſe of ſeveral other 
departments,) never either comprehended or 
adopted the principles of the French revolu- 
tion. Many different cauſes contributed to in- 
creaſe their original averſion to the new ſyſtem, 
and 'to give their reſiſtance that conſiſtency, 
which has fince become ſo formidable. A par- 
tiality for their ancient cuſtoms, an attachment 
to their Nobleſſe, and a deference for their 
Prieſts, are ſaid to characterize the brave and 
fimple natives of La Vend&e. Hence republi- 
can writers, with ſelf-complacent decifion, 


always treat this war as the effect of ignorance, 
flavery, and a het 

The modern reformiſt, who calls the labourer 
from the plough, and the artizan from the 
loom, to make them ſtateſmen or philoſophers, 
and who has invaded the abodes of contented 
induftry with the rights of man, that our fields 
may be cultivated, and our garments wove, by 
metaphyſicians, will readily aſſent to this opi- 
et a more enlightened and liberal phi- 


. 7 8 8 
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loſophy may be tempted to examine how far 
the Vendẽans have really merited the contempt 
and perſecution they have been the objects of. 
By the confeſſion of the republicans themſelves, 
they are religious, hoſpitable, and frugal, hu- 
mane and merciful towards their enemies, and 

eaſily perſuaded to whatever is juſt and rea- 


ſonable. 


I do not pretend to combat the narrow preju- 
dices of thoſe who ſuppoſe the worth or happi- 
neſs of mankind compatible but with one ſet 
of opinions; and who, confounding the adven- 
titious with the eſſential, appreciate only book 
learning: but ſure] v qualities which imply a 
knowledge of what is due both to God and 
man, and information ſufficient to yield to what 
is right or rational, are not deſcriptive of bar- 
barians ; or at leaſt, we may ſay with Pyrrhus, 


there is nothing barbarous in their diſci- 


pline.*” Their adherence to their ancient 
inſtitutions, 


* The huſbandmen of this country are in general men of 


ſimple manners, naturally well inclined, or at leaſt not ad- 


dicted to ſerious vices,” Lequinio, Guerre de La Vendte. 


Dubois de Crancẽ, ſpeaking of the inhabitants of La Ven- 
dce, ſays, * They are the moſt hoſpitable people I ever ſaw, 


a} 
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inſtitutions, and attachment to their Gentry and 
Clergy, when the former were aboliſhed and 
the latter proſcribed, might warrant a pre- 
ſumption that they were happy under the one, 
and kindly treated by the other: for though 
individuals perſevere in affections or habits from 
which they derive neither fecility nor advan- 
tage, whole bodies of men can ſcarcely be ſup- 
poſed eager to riſk their lives in defence of 
privileges that have oppreſſed them, or religion 
from which they draw no conſolation. 


But whatever the cauſe, the new doctrines, 
both civil and religious, were received in La 


and always diſpoſed to liſtep to what is juft and reaſonable, if 
proffered with mildneſs and humanity.” 


e This unpoliſhed people, whom, however, it is much leſs 
difficult to perſuade than to fight,” Leguinio, G. de La V. 


They affected towards our priſoners a deceitful humanity, 
neglecting no means to draw them over to their own party, 
and often ſending them back to us with only a ſimple proli- 
bition to bear arms againſt the King or religion,” 


The ignorant Vend&ans then could give leſſons of policy 
and humanity, which the en. ightened republicans were not 


capable of profiting * 
Vendee 
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vendse with a diſguſt, which was not only 
expreſſed by murmurs, but occaſionally by 
ttle revolts, by diſobedience to the conſtitu- 

tional authorities, and a rejection of the con- 
ſtitutional clergy. 


Some time previous to the depoſition of the 
King, Commiſſioners were ſent to ſuppreſs theſe 
diſorders; and though I doubt not but all poſ- 
fible means were taken to conciliate, I can eafily 
believe neither the King nor his Miniſters might 
be defirous of ſubduing by force a people who 
erred only from piety or loyalty. What effe& 
this ſyſtem of indulgence might have produced 
cannot now be decided ; becauſe the ſubſequent 
overthrow of the monarchy, and the maſlacre 
or deportation of the prieſts, muſt have totally 
alienated their minds, and precluded all hope 
of reconcilement. Diſaffection, therefore, 
continued to increaſe, and the Briſſotins are 
ſuſpected of having rather foſtered than re- 
preſſed theſe inteſtine commotions;* for the 
fame purpoſe which induced them to provoke 


„Le Brun, one of the Briſſotin Miniſters, concealed the 
progreſs of this war for fix months before he thought fit to 
report it to the Convention. —It is impoſſible to aſſign a good. . 
motive to any act of this literary intriguex. 


YOL, 11, Q - | the 
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the war with England, and extend that of the 
Continent. Perhaps, while they determined 
to eſtabliſh their faction by braving all Eu- 
rope, they might think it equally politic to 
. perplex and overawe Paris by a near and danger- 
ous enemy, which would render their continu- 


| ance in power neceſſary, or whom * might 
join if expelled from it.“ 


When men gratify their ambition by means 
o ſanguinary and atrocious. as thoſe reſorted to 
by the Briſſotins, we are authorized in con- 
eluding they will not be more ſcrupulous in the 
uſe or preſervation of power, than they were 
in attaining it; and we can have no doubt but 
that the fomenting or ſuppreſſing the progreſs 
of civil diſcord, was, with hem, a mere r 
tion of expediency. 


* This laſt reaſon might afterwards have given way to their 
apprehenſions, and the Briſſotins have preferred to create new 
avil wars, to confiding in the royaliſts. Theſe men, who 
condemned the King for a ſuppoſed intention of defending an 
authority tranſmitted to him throngh whole ages, and recently 
ſanctioned by the voice of the people, did not ſcruple to excitc 
a civil war in defence of their fix months ſovereignty over 3 
republic, proclaimed by a ferocious comedian, and certainly 
without the aſſent of the nation. Had the ill-fated Monarch 
_ «dared thus to trifle with the lives of his ſubjefs, he might 
Have ſaved France and himſelf from ruin. 

. | The 
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The decree which took place in March, 
1793, for raiſing three hundred thouſand men 
in the departments, changed the partial inſur- 
rections of La Vendee to an open and connected 
rebellion 4 and every. where the young people 
refuſed going, and Joined in preference- the 
ſtandard of revolt. In the beginning of the 
ſummer, the brjgands (as they were called) 
grew ſo numerous, that the government, now 
jn the hands of Robeſpierre and his party, be- 
gan to take ſerious meaſures to combat them, 
One body of troops were diſpatched after an- 


other, who were all ſucceſſively defeated, and 


_ hare fled before the me 


x is not — in political concerns to at- 


tribute to deep- laid plans and abſtruſe combi- 


nations, effects which are the natural reſult of 
private paſſions and ifolated intereſts. Robe- 
ſpierre ĩs ſaid to have promoted both the deſtruc- 
tion of the republican armies and thoſe of La 
Vendée, in order to reduce the national popu- 


lation. That he was capable of imagining ſuch 


a project is probable—yet we need not, in 
tracing the conduct of the war, look farther 
than to the character of the agents who. were, 


_ * qualified for the command of an 
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army, was either emigrated, or on ſervice at 
the frontiers; and the taſk of reducing by vio- 
| lence a people who reſiſted only becauſe they 
deemed themſelves injured, and who, even in 
the eſtimation of the republicans, could only 
be miſtaken, was naturally avoided by all men 
who were not mere adventurers. It might like- 
wiſe be the policy of the government to prefer 
the ſervices of thoſe, who, having neither re- 
putation nor property, would be more dependent, 
and who, whether they became dangerous by 
their ſucceſſes or defeats, it would be eaſy to 
ſacrifice. | 


Either, then, from neceſſity or choice, the 
republican armies in La Vendee were conducted 
by diſſolute and rapacious wretches, at all times 
more eager to pillage than fight, and who were 
engaged in ſecuring their plunder, when they 
ſhould have been in purſuit of the enemy. On 
every occaſion they ſeemed to retreat, that their 
ill ſucceſs might afford them a pretext for de- 
claring the next town or village confederated 
with the inſurgents, and delivering it, in con- 
ſequence, to murder and rapine. Such of the 

ſoldiers as could fill their pocket-books with 
aflignats, left their leſs ſucceſsful companions, 
and retired as invalids to the hoſpitals : the bat- 
talions 
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talions of Paris (and particularly the conque- 
rors of the Baſtille,”) had ſuch ardour for pil- 


lage, that every perſon poſſeſſed of property 


was, in their ſenſe, an ariſtocrat, whom it was 
lawful to deſpoil.* The carriages of the army 
were entirely appropriated to the conveyance of 
their booty ; till, at laſt, the adminiſtrators of 
ſome departments were under the neceſſity of 
forbidding ſuch incumbrances: but the officers, 
with whom reſtrictions of this ſort were un- 
availing, put all the horſes and waggons of the 
country in requiſition for fimilar purpoſes, while 
they relaxed themſelves from the ſerious buſi- 
neſs of the war, (which indeed was nearly con- 


fined to burning, plundering, and maflacring 


* « Le pillage a etE portE A ſon comble—les militaires au 
lieu de ſonger A ce qu'ils avoient à faire, n'ont penſe qu'A 
remplir leurs ſacs, et à voir ſe perpEtuer une guerre auſſi avan- 
tageuſe A leur interet—beaucoup de ſimples ſoldats ont acquis 
cinquante mille francs et plus; on en a vu couverts de byoux, 
et faiſant dans tous les genres des deEpenſes d'une prodigalitẽ 
monſtreuſe.” 

Lequinio Guirre de La Vendee. 


“The conguerors of the Baſtille had unluckily a moſt unbridled 


ardour for pillage—one would have ſuppoſed they had come 
for the expreſs purpoſe of plunder, rather than fighting. The 


ſtage coaches for Paris were entirely loaded with their booty.” 
Report of Benaben, Commiſſioner of the department 

of Maine and Loire. ; 
a 3 ._ the 
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the defenceleſs inhabitants,) by a numerous 
retinue of miſtreſſes and muficians. 


It is not ſurprizing that generals and troops 
of this deſcription were conſtantly defeated ; 
and their reiterated diſaſters might probably 
have firſt ſuggeſted the idea of totally extermi- 
mating a people it was found fo difficult to 
ſubdue, and fo impracticable to conciliate.— 
On the firſt of October, 1793, Barrcre, after 
inveighing againſt the exceſſive population of 
La Vendée, which he termed ““ frightful,” pro- 
poſed to the Convention to proclaim by a decree, 
that the war of La Vendee fbould be terminated 
by the twentieth of the ſame month. The 
Convention, with barbarous folly, obeyed ; 
and the enlightened Parifians, accuſtomed to 
think with contempt on the ignorance of the 
Vendeans, beheved that a war, which had baf- 
fled the efforts of government for ſo many 
months, was to end on a preciſe day—which 
BarrEre had fixed with as much aſſurance as 
though he had only been ordering a fete. 


But the Convention and the government un- 
derſtood this decree in a very different ſenſe 
from the good people of Paris. The war was, 
indeed, to be ended ; not by the uſual mode of 

| combating 
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combating armies, but by a total extinction of 
all the inhabitants of the country, both inno- 
cent and guilty—and Merlin de Thionville, 
with other members, ſo perfectly comprehended 
this deteſtable project, that they already began 
to deviſe ſchemes for repeopling La Vendée, 
when its miſerable natives ſhould be deftroyed.* 


From this time, the repreſentatives on miſ- 
ſion, commiſſaries of war, officers, ſoldiers, 
and agents of every kind, vied with each other 
in the moſt abominable outrages. Carrier ſuper- 
intended the fufillades and noyades at Nantes, 


while Lequinio, diſpatched with his own hands 


a part of the priſoners taken at La Fontenay, 


and projected the deſtruction of the reſt.— 
After the evacuation of Mans by the inſur- 
gents, women were brought by twenties and 
thirties, and ſhot before the houſe where the 
deputies Tureau and Bourbatte had taken up 


* It is for the credit of humanity to believe, that the decree 


was not underſtood according to its real intention; but the 
nation has to chooſe between the imputation of cruelty, ſtu- 
pidity, or ſlavery—for they either approved the ſenſe of the 
decree, believed what was not poſſible, or were obliged to put 
on an appearance of both, in ſpite of their ſenſes and their 


feelings. A proclamation, in conſequence, to the army, is 


more explicit“ All the brigands of La Vendte muſt be ex- 


terminated before the end of October.” | 
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their reſidence; and it appears to have been 
conſidered as a compliment to theſe republican 
Molochs, to ſurround their | habitation with 
mountains of the dead. A compliment of the 
like nature was paid the repreſentative Prieur 
de la Marne,* by a volunteer, who having 
learned that his own brother was taken amongſt 
the enemy, requeſted, by way of recommend- 
ing himſelf to notice, a formal permiſſion to 
be his executioner.— The Roman floiciſm of 
Prieur accepted the implied homage, and 
granted the requeſt ! ! 


Fourteen hundred priſoners, who had ſur- 
rendered at Savenay, among whom were many 
women and children, were ſhot, by order of the 
_ deputy Francaſtel, who, together with Hentz, 
Richard, Choudieu, Carpentier, and others of 
their colleagues, ſet an example of rapine and 
_ cruelty, but too zealouſly imitated by their 
ſubordinate agents. In ſome places, the in- 
habitants, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 


* This Repreſentati-e, who was alſo a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Welfare, was not only the Brutus, but the 
Antony of La Vendée; for we learn from the report of Ben- 
aben, that his ſtern virtues were accompanied, through the whole 


of his miſſion in this afflicted country, by a 880 of thirty 
Frolling hddlers ! 


were 


4 
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were put indiſcriminately to the ſword; in 


others, they were forced to carry the pillage 
collected from their own dwellings, which, 
after being thus ſtripped, were conſigned to the 
flames.“ Women or children, whoſe ſtrength - 
failed them under this labour, were mur- 
dered, and left on the roads. The heads of 
the priſoners ſerved occaſionally as marks for 
the officers to ſhoot at for trifling wagers, and 
the ſoldiers, who imitated theſe heinous exam- 
ples, uſed to conduct whole hundreds to the 


* © This conflagration accompliſhed, they were no ſooner 
arrived in the midſt of our army, than the volunteers, in 
imitation of their commanders, ſeized what little they had 
preſerved, and maſſacred them.—But this is not all: a whole 
municipality, in their ſcarfs of office, were ſacrificed; and 
at a little village, inhabited by about fifty good patriots, who 
had been uniform_in their reſiſtance of the inſurgents, news 
is brought that their brother ſoldiers are coming to aſſiſt them, 
and to revenge the wrongs they have ſuffered. A friendly 
repaſt is provided, the military arrive, embrace their ill-fated 
hoſts, and devour what they have provided ; which no ſooner 
done, than they drive all theſe poor people into the church- 
yard, and ſtab them ane after another.” 


Report of Faure, Vice-Preſident of a military come, 
 muſſion at Fontenay. 


j Woe to thoſe who were unable to walk, for, under pre- 
text that carriages could not be found to convey them, 2 
were ſhot without heſitation !—BENABEN, 


place 
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place of execution , finging © allons enfans de 
la patrie.” 


The infurgents had loſt Cholet, Chatellon, 
Mortagne, &c. Yet, far from being van- 
quiſhed by the day appointed, they had croſſed 
the Loire in great force, and, having traverſed 
Brittany, were preparing to make an attack on 
Granville. But this did not prevent Barrere 
from announcing to the Convention, that La 
Vendée was no more, and the galleries echoed 
with applauſes, when they were told that the 
highways were impaſſable, from the numbers 
of the dead, and that a confiderable part of 
France was one vaſt cemetery. This intelli- 
gence alſo tranquilhzed the paternal ſolicitude 
of the legiſlature, and, for many months, while 
the ſyſtem of depopulation was purſued with 
the moſt barbarous fury, 1t was not permiſſible 
even to ſuſpect that the war was yet unex- 


tinguiſhed. 


It is not till fince the trial of the Nantais, 
that the ſtate of La Vendée had again been a 
ſubject of diſcuſſion : truth has now forced its 
way, and we learn, that, whatever may be the 


ſtrength of theſe unhappy people, their minds, 
embittered by 3 and animated by re- 


25 venge, 


- 
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venge, are ſtill leſs than ever diſpoſed to ſubmit 
to the republican government. The deſign of 
total extirpation, once ſo much infiſted on, is 
at preſent ſaid to be relinquiſhed, and a plan 
of inſtructing and converting is to be ſubſti- 
tuted for bayonets and conflagrations, 'The 
reyolted countries are to be enlightened by the 
doctrines of liberty, fanaticiſm 15 to be expoſed, 
and a love of the republic to ſucceed the pre- 
judices in favour of Kings and Nobles.—To 
promote theſe objects, is, undoubtedly, the 
real intereſt of the Convention; but a moraliſt, 
who obſerves through another medium, may 
compare with regret and indignation the in- 
ſtructors with the people they are to illumine, 
and the advantages of philoſophy over igno- 
rance. 


Lequinio, one of the moſt determined re- 
formers of the barbariſm of La Vendée, pro- 
poſes two methods: the firſt is, a general maſ- 
ſacre of all the natives and the only objection 
it ſeems ſuſceptible of in his opinion is, their 
numbers; hut as he thinks on this account it 
may be attended with difficulty, he is for eſta- 
bliſhing a ſort of perpetual miſſion of Repre- 
ſentatives, who, by the influence of good living 
ud a company of fiddlers and ſingers, are to 

reſtore 
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reſtore the whole country to peace.#—Camille 
Deſmoulins, a republican reformer, nearly as 
ſanguinary, 

* 4 The only difficulty that preſents itſelf is, to determine 
whether reſource ſhall be had to the alternative of indulgence, 


or if it would not be more advantageous to perſiſt in the plan 
of total deſtruction. 


* If the people that ſtill remain were not more than thirty 
or forty thouſand, the ſhorteſt way would doubtleſs be, to ct 
all their throats, ( gorger) as I was at firſt of opinion; but 

the population is immenſe, amounting ſtill to four hundred 
thouſand ſouls. If there were no hope of ſucceeding by any 
other methods, certainly it were better to kill all, (cgorger,) 
even were there five hundred thouſand, | 


« But what are we to underſtand by meaſures of Sid 
Is there no diſtinction to be made between rigorous and bar- 
barous meaſures? The utmoſt ſeverity is juſtified on the plea 
of the general good, but nothing can juſtify barbarity. If the 
welfare of France neceſſitated the ſacrifice of the four hundred 
thouſand inhabitants of La Vendée, and the countries in re- 
bellion adjoining, they ought to be ſacrificed : but, even io 
this caſe, there would be no excuſe for thoſe atrocities. which 
revolt nature, which are an outrage to ſocial order, and re- 
pugnant equally to feeling ( ſentiment) and reaſon ;' and in 
cutting off ſo many entire generations for the good of the 
country, we ought not to ſuffer the uſe of barbarous means in 

a ſingle inſtance, 


* Now the moſt effectual way to arrive at this end, (con- 
verting the people,) would be by joyous and fraternal miſſions, 
frank and familiar harangues, civic repaſts, and, above all, 
gang. ; 


0 I could 
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ſanguinary, though not more liberal, thought 
the Guillotine diſgraced by ſuch ignorant prey, 
and that 1t were better to hunt them down like 
wild beaſts ; or, if made priſoners, to exchange 
them againſt the cattle of their country !— 
The eminently-informed Hérault de Séchelles 
was the patron and confident of the extermi- 
nating reforms of Carrier; and Carnot, when the 
mode of reforming by noyades and fufillades 
was debated at the Commuttee, pleaded the 


II could wiſh, too, that during their circuits in theſe 
countries, the Repreſentatives were always attended by mu- 
ficians. The expence would be trifling, compared with the 
good effect; if, as I am ſtrongly perſuaded, we could thus 
ſucceed in- giving a turn to the public mind, and cloſe the 
bleeding arteries of theſe fertile and unhappy provinces.” 


Lequinio, Guerre de La Vendie. 


And this people, who were either to have their throats cut, 
or be republicanized by means of ſinging, dancing, and revo- 
lutionary Pans and Silenus's, already beheld their property 
devaſtated by pillage or conflagration, and were in danger of 
a peſtilence from the unburied bodies of their families. 
Let the reader, who has ſeen Lequinio's pamphlet, compare 
his account of the ſufferings of the Vendéans, and his pro- 
ject for conciliating them, They convey a ſtrong idea of the 
levity of the national character; but, in this inſtance, I muſt 
ſuppole, that nature would be ſuperior to local influence ; and 
I doubt if Lequinio's jocund philoſophy will ever ſucceed in 
attaching the Vendeans to the republic. : 


caule 
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cauſe of Carrier, whom he deſcribes as a good, 
nay, an excellent patriot.— Merlin de Thion- 
ville, whoſe philoſophy is of a more martial 
caſt, was deſirous that the natives of La Vendee 
ſhould be completely annihilated, in order to 
furniſh in their territory and habitations a re- 
compence for the armies —Almoſt every mem- 
ber of the Convention has individually avowed 
principles, or committed acts, from which 
common turpitude would recoil, and, as a le- 
giſlative body, their whole code has been one 
unvarying ſubverſion of morals and humanity. 
Such are the men who value themſelves on 
poſſeſſing all the advantages the Vendeans are 
pretended to be in want of. We will now 
examine what diſciples they have produced, 


and the benefits which have been derived from 
their inſtructions. 


Every part of France remarkable for an early 
proſelytiſm to the revolutionary doctrines has 
been the theatre of crimes unparalleled in the 
annals of human nature. Thoſe who have moſt 
boaſted their contempt for religious ſuperſtition 
have been degraded by an idolatry as groſs as 
any ever practiſed on the Nile; and the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic republicans have, without daring 
to murmur, ſubmitted for two years ſucceſſively 

to 


* 
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to a horde of cruel and immoral tyrants. 
A pretended enfranchiſement from political and 
eccleſiaſtical ſlavery has been the ſignal of the 
loweſt debaſement, and the moſt cruel profli- 
gacy : the very Catechumens of freedom and 
philoſophy have, while yet in their firſt rudi- 
ments, diſtinguiſhed themſelves as proficients 
in the arts of oppreſſion and ſervility, of in- 
toleration and licentiouſneſs.— Paris, the ren- 
dezvous of all the perſecuted patriots and 
philoſophers in Europe, the centre of the re- 


volutionary ſyſtem, whoſe inhabitants were illu- 


mined by the firſt rays of modern republicaniſm, 
and who claim a fort of property in the rights 
of man, as being the original inventors, may 
fairly be. quoted as an example of the benefits 
that would accrue from a farther ———— 
of the.new tenets. 


Without reverting to the events of Auguſt, 


and September, 1792, prefided over by the 
founders of liberty, and executed by their top 
apt ſectaries, it is notorious that the legions of 
Paris, ſent to chaſtiſe the unenlightened Ven- 
deans, were the moſt cruel and rapacious ban- 
ditti that ever were let looſe to afflict the world. 
Yet, while they exerciſed: this ſavage oppreſſion 


in the countries of the Loire, their fellow-citi- . 
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zens on the banks of the Seine crouched at tlie 
frown of paltry tyrants, and were unreſiſtingly 
dragged to dungeons, or butchered by hundreds 
on the ſcaffold, —At Marſeilles, Lyons, Bour- 
deaux, Arras, wherever theſe baleful principles 
have made converts, they have made criminals 
and victims; and thoſe who have been moſt 
eager in imbibing or propagating them have, 
by a natural and juſt retribution, been the firſt 
ſacrificed. The new diſcoveries in politics have 
produced ſome in ethics not leſs novel, and 
until the adoption of revolutionary doctrines, 
the extent of human ſubmiſſion or human de- 
pravity were fortunately unknown. 


In this ſource of guilt and miſery the people 

of La Vendée are now to be inſtructed hai 
people, who are acknowledged to be hoſpitable, 
humane, and laborious, and whoſe ideas of 
freedom may be better eſtimated by their re- 
fiſtance to a deſpotiſm the reſt of France has 
ſunk under, than by the jargon of pretended 
reformers. I could wiſh, that not only the 
peaſants of La Vendée, but thoſe of all other 
countries, might for ever remain ſtrangers to 
ſuch pernicious knowledge. It is ſufficient for 
this uſeful claſs of men to be taught the ſimple 
precepts of religion and morality, and thoſe 


who 
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who would teach them more, are not their 
benefactors. Our age is, indeed, a literary 
one, and ſuch . are both liberal and 
laudable in the rich and idle: but why ſhould 
volumes of politics or philoſophy be mutilated 
and frittered into pamphlets, to inſpire a diſguſt 
for labour, and a, tafte for | ſtudy or pleaſure, 
in thofe to whom ſuch diſguſts or inclinations 
are fatal. The ſpirit of one author 15 extracted, 
and the beauties of another ſelected, only to 
bewilder the underſtanding, and engroſs the 
time, of thoſe who might be more SRI 
employed, : 
I know I may be cenſured as illiberal; but 
W during my abode in this country, ſuf- 
ficiently witneſſed the diſaftrous effects of cor- 
rupting a people through their amuſements or 
curiofity, and of making men [neglect their 
uſeful callings to become patriots and philo- 
lophers.#—** I % dangereux d'apprendre au 
peuple 
This right of dieting kd affairs, and neglecting their 
own, we may ſuppoſe eſſential to republicans of the lower or- 
ders, fince. we find the following ſentence of IE ACTA. 
in the regiſters of a popular commiſſion : | 


- 


Bergeron, a dealer in ſkins—ſuſpeted—having done no- 


tling in favour of the revolution—extremely ſelfiſh,” (egeHe,) 
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peuple à raiſonner: il ne fant pas Pecldirer 1p, 
Parce qu "ul net pas poſſible de Jeclairer aſſes,” — 
When the enthuſiaſm of Rouſſeau's genius was 
thus uſefully ſubmitted to his good ſenſe and 
knowledge of mankind, he little expected every 
hamlet in France would be inundated with ſcraps 
of the rontrat ſocial, and thouſands of inoffenſive 
peaſants thaffacred for not underſtanding the 
Profę Men de Foi. 


The arguments of miſtaken philanthropiſts 
or defigning politicians 'may 'divert the order 
of things, but they cannot change our nature— 
they may create an univerſal taſte for literature, 
'but they will never unite it with habits of in- 
duſtry; and until they prove how men are to 
live without labour, they have no right to baniſh 
the chearful vacuity which uſually accompanies 
it, by ſubſtituting reflections to make it irk; 
ſome, and propenſities with which 1 it is incom- 
patible. 


The ſituation of France has amply demon- 
ſtrated the folly of attempting to make a whole 


and blaming the Sans-Culottes for neglecting their callings, 
that they may attend only to public concerns. Signed by 
the members of the Commiſſion and the two Committees. 


people 
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people reaſoners and politicians there ſeems 
to be ho medium; and as it is impoſſible to 
make a nation of ſages, you let looſe a horde 
of ſavages: for the philoſophy which teaches 
a contempt for accuſtomed reſtraints, is not 
difficult to propagate; but that ſuperior kind, 
which enables men to ſupply them, by ſub- 
duing the paſſions that render reſtraints neceſ- 


ſary, is of ſlow progteſs, and never can be 
peneral. 


I have made the war of La Vendee more a 
ſubje& of reflection than narrative, and have 
purpoſely avoided military details, which would 
be not only unintereſting, but diſguſting. You 
would learn no more from theſe deſultory haſ- 
tilities, than that the defeats of the republican 
armies were, if poſſible, more ſanguinary than 
their victories; that the royaliſts, who began 
the war with humanity, were at length irritated 
to repriſals; and that more than two hundred 
thouſand lives have already been ſacrificed in 
the conteſt, yet undecided, 
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Amiens, Oct. 24. 


Rrworvrio de, like every thing elſe in 
France, are a mode, and the Convention already 
commemorate four ſince 1789: that of July, 
1789, which rendered the monarchical power 
nugatory; that of Auguſt the roth, 1792, which 
ſubverted it; the expulſion of the Briſſotins, 
in May, 1793; and the death of e 


in July, 1794. 


The people, accuſtomed, from their earlieſt 
knowledge, to reſpect the perſon and authority 
of the King, felt that the events of the two firſt 
epochs, which diſgraced the one and annihilated 
the other, were violent and important revolu- 
tions; and as language which expreſſes the pub- 
lic ſentiment is readily adopted, it ſoon became 
uſual to ſpeak of theſe events as the revolutions 
of July and Auguſt. 


The thirty-firſt of May has always been viewed 
in a very different light, for it was not eaſy to 
make the people at large comprehend how the 
ſucceſſion of Robeſpierre and Danton to Briſſot 
and Roland could be conſidered as a revolution, 
more eſpecially as it appeared evident that the 


principles of one party actuated the government 
"OP Fd of 
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of the other, Every town had its many-headed 


monſter to repreſent the defeat of the Fœderal- 


ſts, and its mountain to proclaim the triumph 


of their enemies the Mountaineers ; but theſe 
political hieroglyphics were little underſtood, 
and the merits of the factions they alluded to 
little diſtinguiſhed—ſo that the revolution of 
the thirty-firſt of May was rather a party era, 
than a popular one. 


The fall of Robeſpierre would have made as 

little impreſſion as that of the Girondiſts, if 
ſome amelioration of the revolutionary ſyſtem 
had not ſucceedęd it; and it is in fact only 
ſince the public voice, and the intereſt of the 
Convention, have occaſioned a change ap- 
proaching to reform, that the death of Robe- 
ſpierre is really conſidered as a benefit. 


But what was in itſelf no more than a warfare 
of factions, may now, if eſtimated by its conſe- 
quences, be pronounced a revolution of infinite 
importance. The Jacobins, whom their de- 
clining power only rendered more inſolent and 


daring, have at length obliged the Convention 


to take decided meaſures againſt them, and 
they are now ſubje& to ſuch regulations as 


muſt effectually diminiſh their influence, and, 
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in the end, diſſolve their whole combination. 
They can no longer correſpond as ſocieties, 
and the miſchievous union which conſtituted 
their chief force, can ſcarcely be ſupported for 
any time under the preſent reſtritions.* 


It is not improbable, that the Convention, by 
ſuffering the Clubs ftill to exiſt, after reducing 
them to nullity, may hope to preſerve the inſti- 
tution as a future reſource againſt the people, 


while it repreſſes their immediate efforts againſt 


* C All affiliations, aggregations, and federations, as well 


as correſpondences carried on colleQively between ſocieties, 


under whatever determination they may exiſt, are henceforth 


prohibited, as heing ſubverſive of 1 and rr 
to the AP of the republic, 


© Thoſe perſons who ſign as preſidents or ſecretaries, pe- 
titions or addreſſes in a collected form, ſhall be arreſted and 
confined as ſuſpicious, &c. &c,—Whoeyer offends in any 


ſhape againſt the prefent law, will incur the ſame penalty,” 


The whole of the decree is in the ſame ſpirit. The im- 
mediate and ayowed pretext for this meaſure was, that the 
popular ſocieties, who have of late only ſent petitions diſagree- 
able to the Conyention, did not expreſs the ſenſe of the people. 
Yet the depoſition of the King, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
republic, had no other ſanction than the adherence of theſe 
clubs, who are now allowed not to be the nation, and whoſe 


very exiſtence as then conſtituted i is declared to be . 
of goyernment. 


itſelf. 
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itſelf. The Briſſotins would have attempted a 
fimilar policy, but they had nothing to oppoſe 
to the Jacobins, except their perſonal. influ- 
ence. Briſſot and Roland took part with the 
Clubs, as they approved the maſſacres of Au- 
guſt and September, juſt as far as it anſwered 
their purpoſe; and when they were abandoned 
by the one, and the other became an unprofit- 
able odium, they acted the part which Tallien 


and Freron act now under the ſame circum 


ſtances, and would willingly have promoted the 
deſtruction of a power become inimical to 
them.“ — Their imitators, without poſſeſſing 
more honeſty, either political or moral, are 
more fortunate; and not only Tallien and Frẽ- 
ron, who ſince their expulſion from the Jacobins 
have become their moſt active enemies, are 
now in a manner popular, but even the whole 
Convention is much leſs deteſted than it has 
been hitherto. 


I 


* Briſſot and Roland were more pernicious as Jacobins than 
the moſt furious of their ſucceſſors. If they did not in perſon 
excite the people to the commiſſion of crimes, they corrupted 


them, and made them fit inſtruments for the crimes of others. 
Briſſot might affect to condemn the maſſacres of September in 
the groſs, but he is known to have enquired with eager impa- 
tience, and in a tone which implied he had reaſors for expecting 


it, whether De Morande, an enemy he wiſhed to be releaſed 


from, was among the murdered. 
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It is the fingular felicity of this Aſſembly to 
derive a ſort of popularity from the very excefles 
it has occaſioned or ſanctioned, and which 
ſhould ſeem to have configned it for ever to 
vengeance or obloquy ; but the paſt ſufferings 
of the people have taught them to be moderate 
in their expectations; and the name of their 
reprefentation has been ſo connected with 


tyranny of every ſort, that it appears an extra- 


ordinary forbearance when the uſual operations 
of guillotines and mandates of arreft are ſuſ- 
pended, 


Thus, though the Convention have not in 
effect repaired a thouſandth part of their own 
injuſtice, or done any good except from ne- 


ceſſity, they are overwhelmed with applauding 
addreſſes, and affectionate injunctions not to 


quit their poſt. What is ſtill more wonderful, 
many of theſe are ſincere; and Tallien, Freron, 


| Legendre, &c. with all their revolutionary 


enormities on their heads, are now the heroes 
of the reviving ariſtocrats, 


Situated as things are at preſent, there is 
much ſound policy in flattering the Convention 
into a proper uſe of their power, rather than 
making a convulſive effort to deprive them of 

It. 
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it, The Jacobins would doubtleſs avail them- 
ſelves of ſuch a movement ; and this is ſo much 
apprehended, that it has given riſe to a general 
though tacit agreement to foment the diviſions 
between the Legiſlature and the Clubs, and to 
ſupport the firſt, at leaſt until 1t has deſtroyed 
the latter, > 


The late decrees, which obſtruct the inter- 
courſe and affiliation of popular ſocieties, may 
be regarded as an event not only beneficial to 


this country, but to the world in general; be- 


cauſe it is a confeſſion, that theſe combinations, 
by means of which the French monarchy was 


| ſubverted, and the King brought to the ſcaffold, 


are not reconcileable, except with a barbarous 
and anarchical government. NR 


The Convention are now much occupied on 
two affairs, which call forth all the “ natural 
propenſities, and afford farther confirmation 
that their feelings and principles are always in- 
ſtinctively at war with juſtice, however they 
may find expedient to affect a regard for it 
C' la chatte mtjamorphoſee en femme— 


« En vain de ſon train ordinaire 

« On la veut deſaccoutumer, 85 

* Quelque choſe qu on puiſſe faire 
On ne ſayroit la reformer,” 
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The Deputies who were impriſoned as ac- 
complices of the Girondiſts, and on other 
different pretexts, have petitioned either to be 
brought to trial or releaſed ; and the conduct 
of Carrier at Nantes is ſo fully ſubſtantiated, 
that the whole country is impatient to have ſome 
ſteps taken towards bringing him to puniſhment: 
yet the Convention are averſe from both theſe 
meafures—they procraſtinate and elude the 
demand of their ſeventy-two colleagues, who 


were arreſted without- a ſpecific charge ; while 


they almoſt protect Carrier, and declare, that 
in caſes which tend to deprive a Repreſentative 
of his liberty, it is better to reflect thirty times 
than once. This is curious doctrine with men 
who have ſent ſo many people implicitly to the 
ſcaffold, and who now detain ſeventy-two De- 
puties in confinement, they know not why. 


The aſhes of Rouſſeau have recently been 
depofited with the fame ceremonies, and in the 
tame place, as thoſe of Marat. We ſhould feel 
for fuch a degradation of genius, had not the 


talents of Rouſſeau been frequently miſapplied ; 


and it is their miſapplication which has levelled 
him to an aſſociation with Marat. Rouſſeau 
might be really a fanatic, and, though eccentric, 


| honeſt; yet his POWs? of adorning impracticable 


ſyſtems, 
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ſyſtems, it muſt be acknowledged, has been 
more miſchievous to ſociety than a thouſand 
ſuch groſs impoſtors as Marat. 


I have learned fince my return from the Pro- 
yidence, the death of Madame Elizabeth. I 
was ill when it happened, and my friends 
took ſome pains to conceal an event which they 
knew would affect me. In tracing the motives 
of the government for this horrid action, it 
may perhaps be ſufficiently accounted for in 
the known piety and virtues of this Princeſs, 
but reaſons of another kind have been ſuggeſted 
to me, and which, in all likelthood, contri- 
buted to haſten it. She was the only perſon of 
the royal family of an age competent for politi- 
cal tranſactions who had not emigrated, and 
her character extorted reſpect even from her 
enemies, She muſt therefore, of courſe, fince 


the death of the Queen, have been an object of 


jealouſy to all parties. Robeſpierre might fear 
her conſenting to ſome arrangement with a ri- 
val faction for placing the King on the throne — 
the Convention were under ſimilar apprehen- 
ſions with regard to Him; fo that the fate of 
this illuſtrious ſufferer was probably gratifying 
to every party of the republicans, 
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I find, on reading her trial, (if ſo it may be 
called,) a repetition' of one of the principal 
charges againſt the Queen—that of trampling 
on the national colours at Verſailles, during an 
entertainment given to ſome newly-arrived 
troops. Yet I have been aſſured by two gentle- 
men, perfectly informed on the ſubject, and 
who were totally unacquainted with each other, 
that this circumſtance, which has been fo %. 
fully enlarged upon, is falſe, and that the whole 
calumny originated in the jealouſy of a part of 
the national guard who had not been invited. 


But this, as well as the taking of the Baſtille, 
and other revolutionary falſehoods, will, I truſt, 
be elucidated. The people are now undeceived 
only by their calamities—the time may come, 
when it will be ſafe to produce their conviction 
by truth. Heroes of the fourteenth of July, 
and patriots of the tenth of Auguſt, how will 
ve ſhrink from it — Yours, &c. 


BEVERY 
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Amiens, Nov. 2. 


Every poſt now brings me letters from 


England; but I perceive, by the ſuppreſſed 
congratulations of my friends, that though they 
rejoice to find I am ſtill alive, they are far from 
thinking me in a ſtate of ſecurity. You, my 
dear Brother, muft more particularly have la- 
mented the tedious confinement I have endured, 
and the inconveniencies I have been ſubject to; 
I am, howeyer, perſuaded you would not with 


me to have been exempt from a perſecution in 


which all the natives of England, who are not 
a diſgrace to their country, as well as ſome that 
are ſo, have ſhared. Such an exemption would 
now be deemed a reproach ; for though it muſt 
be confeſſed few of us have been voluntary ſuf- 
ferers, we ſtill claim the honour of martyrdom, . 
and are not very tolerant towards thoſe who, 
expoſed by their fituation, may be conſtrued to 


have owed their protection to their principles. 


There are, indeed, many known revolutioniſts 
and republicans, who, from party diſputes, 
perſonal jealouſies, or being compriſed in ſome 
general meaſure, have undergone a ſhort im- 


-priſonment, and they now wiſh to be confounded 


with their companions of a different deſcrip- 
L | : tion. 
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tion. But ſuch perſons are carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed;“ and the ariſtocrats have, in heir 
turn, a catalogue of /u/piciorus people——that 
is, of people ſiſpected of not having been 
fuſpicious, 


It is now the faſhion to talk of a ſojourn in a 
maiſon d"arret with triumph; and the more de- 
cent people, who from prudence or fear had 
been forced to ſeek refuge in the Jacobin clubs, 
are now ſolicitous to proclaim their real motives, 
The red cap nb longer . rears its hideous front ” 
by day, but is modeſtly converted into a night- 
cap; and the bearer of a diplome de Jacobin, in- 
ſtead of ſwinging along, to the annoyance of 
all the paſſengers he meets, (paces ſoberly with 
a dimmiſhed height, and an air not unlike what 
in England we call fneaking. The bonnet rouge 
begins likewiſe to be effaced from flags at the 
doors; and, as though this emblem of liberty 
were a very bad neighbour to property, its rele- 
gation ſeems to encourage the re-appearance of 
filver forks and ſpoons, which are gradually drawn 


Mr. Thomas Paine, for inſtance, notwithſtanding his ſuf- 
ſerings, is ſtill thought more worthy of a ſeat in the Conven- 
tion or Jacobins, than an apartment in the Luxembourg. 
Indeed I have generally remarked, that the French of all 
parties hold an Engliſh republican in peculiar abhorrence. 

| forth 
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forth from their hiding-places, and reſume their 
ſtations at table. The Jacobins repreſent them- 
ſelves as under the moſt cruel oppreſſion, declare 


the members of the Convention are ariſtocrats 


and royaliſts, and lament bitterly, that, inſtead 
of fiſn- women, or female patriots of republican 
external, the galleries are filled with auditors 
in flounces and anti- civic 'top-knots, femmes 


à fontanges. 


Theſe imputations and grievances of the 
Jacobins are not altogether without foundation. 
People in general are ftrongly impreſſed with 
an idea that the Aſſembly are veering towards 
royaliſm; and it is equally true, that the ſpeeches 
of Tallien and Freron are 'occafionally heard 
and applauded by fair elegantes, who, two yeats 
ago, would have recoiled at the name of either. 
It is not that their former deeds are forgotten, 
but the French are grown wiſe by ſuffering; 
and it is politic, when bad men act well, what- 
ever the motive, to give them credit for it, as 
nothing is ſo likely to make them perſevere, as 


the hope that their reputation is yet retrievable. 


On this principle the ariſtocrats are the enlogiſis 
of Tallien, while the Jacobins remind him 
hourly of the maſſacres of the prieſts, and his 


official. 
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official conduct as Secretary to the municipa- 
lity of Paris.“ 
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As ſoon as a Repreſentative is convicted of 
an opinion unfavourable to pillage or murder, 
the is immediately declared an. ariſtocrat; or, 
if the Convention happens for a moment to be 
influenced by reaſon or juſtice, the hopes and 
fears of both parties are awakened by ſuſpicions 
that the members are converts to royaliſm.— 
For my own part, I believe they are and till 
.be juſt what their perſonal ſecurity and perſonal 
intereſt may ſuggeſt, though it is but a ſorry 
ſort of panegyric on republican ethics to con- 
clude, that every one who manifeſts the leaſt 


ſymptom of probity or decency, muſt of courſe 
: be a royaliſt or ariſtocrat. 
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Notwithſtanding the harmony which appears 
to ſubſiſt between the Convention and the peo- 
. the former is much leſs popular | in detail 


* Tallien was Secretary to the Commune of Paris it 1792, 
and on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt he appeared at the bar of the 
Legiſlative Aſſembly with an addreſs, in which he told them 
« he had cauſed the refractory prieſts to be arreſted and con- 
fined, and that in a few days the Land of Liberty ſhould be 
freed of them,” —The of the priſons began two days 
after! 

than 
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ian in the groſs. Almoſt every member who 
has been on miſſion, is accuſed of dilapidations 
and cruelties ſo heinous, that, if not committed 
by Repreſentans du Peuple, the criminal courts 
would find no difficulty in deciding upon.— 
But as theft or murder does not deptive a mem- 
ber of his privileges, complaints of this nature 
are only cognizable by the Aſſembly, which, 
being yet in its firſt days of regeneration, is 
rather ſcrupulous of defending ſuch amuſements 
overtly. Alarmed, however, at the number, 
and averſe from the precedent of theſe denunci- 
ations, it has now paſſed a variety of decrees, 
which are termed 4 guarantee of the national 
Teptefentation, and which guarantee it ſo ef- 
fectually, that a Deputy may do any thing in 
future with impunity, provided it does not af- 
fect his colleagues. There are now ſo many 
forms, reports, and examinations, that ſeveral 
months may be employed before the perfon of 
a delinquent, however notorious his guilt, can 
be ſecured, The exiſtence of a fellow-creature 
ſhould, doubtleſs, be attacked with caution ; 
for though he may have forfeited his claims on 
our eſteem, and even our pity, religion has 
preſerved him others, which he ſhould not be 
deprived of. But when we recolle& that all 
theſe merciful ceremonies are in fayour of a 

VOL. II. 1 Carrier 
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C..:rier or a Le Bon, and that the King, Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, and thouſands of innocent 
people, were hurried to execution, without 
being allowed the conſolations of piety or af- 
fection, which only a mockery of juſtice might 
have afforded them ; when, even now, prieſts 
are guillotined for celebrating maſſes in private, 
and thoughtleſs people for ſpeaking diſreſpect- 
fully of the Convention—the heart is at variance 
with religion and principle, and we regret that 
mercy 1s to be the excluſive portion of thoſe 
who were never acceffible to its dictates.“ 


I would not pick bad from bad,” but it 
irks one's ſpirit to ſee theſe miſcreants making 
« affurance doubly ſure,” and providing for 


OY 


* The denunciation being firſt preſented to the Aſſembly, 
they are to decide whether it ſhall be received. If they deter- 
mine in the affirmative, it is ſent to the three Committees of 
Legiſlation, Public Welfare; and General Safety, to report 
whether there be room for farther examination. In that caſe, 
a commiſſion of twenty-one members is appointed to receive 
the proofs of the accuſer, and the defence of the accuſed, 
Theſe Commiſſioners, after as long a delay as they may think 
fit to interpoſe, make known their opinion ; and if it is againſt 
the accuſed, the Convention proceed to determine finally whe- 
ther the matter ſhall be referred to the ordinary tribunal, All this 
time the culprit is at large, or, at worſt, and merely for the 
form, confined ſlightly at his own dwelling. 
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their own ſafety with ſuch ſolicitude, after ſa- 
crificing without remorſe whatever was moſt” 


intereſting or reſpectable in the country. 
Yours, &c. 


7 gf 


Baſſe-ville, Arras, Nov. 6. 
SINCE my own liberation, I have been in- 
ceſſantly employed in endeavouring to procure 
the return of my friends to Amiens ; who, 
though releaſed from priſon ſome time, could 
not obtain paſſports to quit Arras. After nume- 
rous difficulties and vexations, , we have at 


length ſucceeded, and I am now here to accom- 
pany them home. 


I found Mr. and Mrs. D— much altered 
by the hardſhips they have undergone : Mrs. 
D—, in particular, has been confined ſome 
months ſince in a noiſome priſon called the 
Providence, originally intended as a houſe of 
correction, and in which, though built to con- 
tain an hundred and fifty perſons, were crouded 

near five hundred females, chiefly ladies of 
Arras and the environs.—The ſuperintendance 
of this miſerable place was entruſted to a couple- 
of oe and vicious women, who having diſ- 
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tinguiſhed themſelves as patriots from the begin- 
ning of the revolution, were now rewarded by 


Le Bon with an office as profitable as it was 


congenial to their natures. 


I know not whether it is to be imputed to the 
national character, or to that of the French re- 
publicans only, but the cruelties which have 
been committed are uſually ſo mixed with licen- 
tiouſneſs, as to preclude deſcription. I have 
already noticed the conduct of Le Bon, and it 
muſt ſuffice to ſay, his agents were worthy of 
him, and that the female priſoners ſuffered every 
thing which brutality, rapaciouſneſs, and in- 
decency, could infiit. Mr. D-— was, in 
the mean time, transferred from priſon to 


priſon— the diſtreſs of ſeparation was augmented 


by their mutual apprehenſions and pecuniary 
embarraſſments—and I much fear, the health 
and ſpirits of both are irretrievably injured. 


I regret my impatience in coming here, ra- 
ther than wait the arrival of my friends at 
home; for the changes I obſerye, and the 
recollections they give birth to, oppreſs my 
heart, and render the place hateful to me.— 
All the families I knew are diminiſhed by exe- 
cutions, and their property confiſcated - thoſe 

whom 
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whom left in elegant hotels are now in obſcure 
lodgings, ſubſiſting upon the ſuperfluities of 
better days—and the ſorrows of the widows and 
orphans are increaſed by penury ; while the 
Convention, which affe&ts to condemn the 
crimes of Le Bon, 1s profiting by the ſpoils of 
his victim. 


I am the more deeply impreſſed by theſe 
circumſtances, becauſe when I was here in 1792, 
ſeveral who have thus fallen, though they had 
nothing to reproach themſelves with, were yet 
ſo much intimidated as to propoſe emigrating ; 
and I then was of opinion, that ſuch a ſtep 
would be impolitic and unneceſſary. I hope and 
believe this opinion did not influence them, 
but I lament having given it, for the event has 


proved that a great part of the emigrants are- 


juſtifiable. It always appeared to me ſo ſerious 
and great an evil to abandon one's country, that 
when I have ſeen it done with indifference or 
levity, I may perhaps have ſometimes transferred 
to the meaſure itſelf a ſentiment of diſapproba- 
tion, excited originally by the manner of its 
adoption. When I ſaw people expatiate with 
calmneſs, and heard them ſpeak of it as a means 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, I did not ſuffi- 


ciently allow for the tendency of the French to - 
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make the beſt of every thing, or the influence 
of vanity on men who allow it to make part of 
the national characteriſtic :' and ſurely, if ever 
vanity were laudable, that of marking a detefta- 
tion for revolutionary principles, and an attach- 
ment to loyalty and religion, may juſtly be 
conſidered ſo. Many whom I then accuſed of 


being too lightly affected by the proſpect of 


exile, might be animated by the hope of per- 
ſonally contributing to the eſtabliſhment of peace 
and order, and reſcuing their country from the 
banditti who were oppreſſing it; and it is not 
ſurprizing that ſuch objects ſhould dazzle the 
imagination and deceive the judgement in the 


choice of meaſures by which hey were to be 


obtained, , 


The number of emigrants from mode or ca- 
price 1s probably not great; and whom ſhall 


we now dare to include under this deſcription, 


When the humble artiſan, the laborious peaſant, 


and the village prieſt, have enſanguined the 
ſcaffold deſtined for the prince or prelate ?— 
But if the emigrants are juſtifiable, the pt 
are yet more ſo. | 


By Emigrants, T mean all who, without be- 


ing immediately in danger, left their country 
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through apprehenſion of the future—from at- 
tachment to the perſons of the Princes, or to 
join companions in the army whom they might 
deem it a diſgrace to abandon. —— Thoſe whom 
I think may with truth be ſtyled Refugees, are 
the Nobility and Prieſts who fled. when the 
people, irritated by the literary Yerroryts of 
the day, the Briſſots, Rolands, Camille Deſ- 
moulins, &c. were burning their chateaux and 
proſcribing their perſons, and in whom expa- 
triation cannot properly be conſtrued the effect 
of choice. Theſe, wherever they have ſought 
an aſylum, are entitled to our reſpect and 


ſympathy. 


: 


Yet, I repeat, we are not authorized to diſ- 
criminate. There is no reaſoning coldly on the 
ſubje&. The moſt cautious prudence, the moſt 
liberal ſacrifices, and the meaneſt condeſcen- 
fions, have not inſured the lives and fortunes 
of thoſe who ventured to remain ;-and I know 

not that the abſent require any other apology 
than the deſolation of the country they have 
quitted. Had my friends who have been ſlaugh- 
tered by Le Bon's tribunal perſiſted in endea- 
vouring to eſcape, they might ſtill have lived, 
and their families, though deſpoiled by the 
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rapacity of the government have e compa- 
ratively happy. ” 


ſtrates like theſe, obliterate many 


of my former notions on the ſubject of the 


Emigrants, and if I yet condemn emigration, 
it is only as a general meaſure, impolitic, and 
inadequate to the purpoſes for which it was un- 
dertaken. But errors of judgement, in circum- 
ſtances fo unprecedented, cannot be cenſured 
with candour, though we may venture to mark 


them as a diſcouragement to imitation ; for if 


any nation ſhould yet be menaced by the revo- 


lutionary ſcourge, let it beware of ſeeking ex- 


ternal redreſs by a temporary abandonment of 


* The firſt horrors of the revolution are well known, and 
I have ſeen no accounts which exaggerate them. The niece 
of a lady of my acquaintance, a young woman only ſeventeen, 
eſcaped from her country-houſe (whilſt already in flames) with 
her infant at her breaſt, and literally without clothes to cover 
her. In this ſtate ſhe wandered a whole night, and when ſhe 
at length reached a place where ſhe procured aſliftance, was 
ſo exhauſted that her life was in danger.—Another lady, whom 
Iknew, was wounded in the arm by ſome peaſants afſembled to 
force from her the writings of her huſband's eſtates. Even 
after this they ſtill remained in France, . fubmitted with chear- 
fulneſs to all the demands of patriotic gifts, forced loans, 
requifitions and impoſitions of every kind; yet her huſband 
was nevertheleſs guillotined, and the whole of their immenſe 
property confiſcated. | 
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its intereſts to the madneſs of ¶MMiemiſis, or the 
rapine of needy adventurers. We muſt, we 
ought to, lament the fate of the many gallant 
men who have fallen, and the calamities of thoſe 
who ſurvive ; but what in them has been a miſ- 
taken policy, will be the guilt of thoſe who, 
on a fimilar occaſion, ſhould not be warned by 
their example. I am concerned when J hear 
theſe unhappy fugitives are any where objects 
of ſuſpicion or proſecution, as it is not likely 
that thoſe who really emigrated from principle 
can merit ſuch treatment: and I doubt not, that 
moſt of the inſtances of treachery or miſcon- 
duct aſcribed to the Emigrants, originated in 
republican emiſſaries, who have aſſumed that 
character for the double purpoſe of diſcrediting 
it, and exerciſing their trade as ſpies. 


The common people here, who were retained 
by Le Bon for ſeveral months to attend and 
applaud his executions, are ſtill diſſolute and 
ferocious, and openly regret the loſs of their 


pay, and the diſuſe of the Guillotine.—I came 


to Arras in mourning, which I have worn fince 


the receipt of your firſt letter, but was in- 
formed by the lady with whom my friends are 


lodged, that I myſt not attempt to walk the 


ſtreets in black, for that it was cuſtomary to 


inſult 
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inſult thoſe who did ſo, on a ſuppoſition they 
were relations of ſome perſon executed; I there- 
fore borrowed a white undreſs, and ſtole out 
by night to viſit my unfortunate acquaintance, 
as I found it was alſo dangerous to be ſeen en- 


_ tering houſes known to contain the remains of 


thoſe families which had been diſmembered by 
Le Bon's cruelties. 


We return to Amiens to-morrow, though 
you muſt not imagine ſo redoubtable a perſon 
as myſelf 1s permitted to wander about the re- 
public without due precaution ; and I had much 
difficulty in being allowed to come, even at- 
tended by a guard, who has been a conſiderable 
expence, but is civil—and having buſineſs of 
his own in the town, is no embarraſſment to 
me. 


Amiens, — 26. 


THE Conftiwen Aſſembly, the Legiſlative, 
and the National Convention, all ſeem ta have 
acted from a perſuaſion, that their ſole duty as 


revolutioniſts was compriſed in deftroying what- 


ever exiſted under the monarghy. If an inſti- 
rution was diſcovered to have the ſlighteſt defect 
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in principle, or to have degenerated a little in 
practice, their firſt ſtep has been to aboliſh it 
entirely, and leave the replacing it for the preſent 
to chance, and for the future to their ſucceſſors. 
In return for the many new words they have 
introduced into the French language, they have 
expunged that of reform; and the havock and 
devaſtation, which a Mahometan conqueror 
might have performed as ſucceſsfully, are as 
yet the only effects of philoſophy and repub- 


This ſyſtem of ignorance and violence ſeems 
to have perſecuted with peculiar hoſtility all the 
ancient eſtabliſhments for education; and the 
ſame plan of ſuppreſſing daily what they have 
neither leiſure nor abilities to ſupply, which, 
I remarked to you two years ago, has directed 
the Convention ever ſince. It is true, the in- 
terval has produced much diſſertation, and en- 
gendered many projects; but thofe who were 

ſo unanimous in rejecting, were extremely diſ- 
cordant in adopting, and their own diſputes and 
indeciſion might have convinced them of their 
preſumption in condemning what they now 
found it ſo difficult to excel. Some were de- 
cided in favour of public ſchools, after the ex- 
ample of Sparta this was objected to by others, 
becauſe, ſay they, if you have public ſchools, 
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you muſt have edifices, and governors, and pro- 
feſſors, who will, to a certainty, be ariſtocrats, 
or become ſo; and, in ſhort, this will only be 
| areviral of the colleges of the old government 
A third party propoſed private ſeminaries, or 
that people might be at liberty to educate their 
children in the way they thought beſt; but this, 
it was declared, would have a ſtill greater ten- 
dency to ariſtocracy; for the rich, being better 
able to pay than the poor, would engroſs all the 
tearning to themſelves. 'The Jacobins were of 
opinion, that there ſhould be no ſchools, either 
public or private, but that the children ſhould 
merely be taken to hear the debates of the Clubs, 
where they would acquire all the knowledge 
neceſſary to republicans; and a few ſpirits of a 
yet ſublimer caſt were adverſe both to ſchools 
or clubs, and recommended, that the riſing 
generation ſhould ſtudy the great book of Nature 
alone. It is, however, at length concluded, 
that there ſhall be a certain number of public 
eſtabliſhments, and that people ſhall even be 
allowed to have their children inſtructed at 


home, under the inſpection of the conſtituted 


authorities, who are to prevent the inſtillation 
of ariſtocratic principles.“ 
; The 

* We may judge of the competency of many of thefe 
people to be official cenſors of education by the following 
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The difficulty of how children were to be 
taught being got over, another remained, not 
leſs liable to diſpute—which was, the choice of 
what they were to learn. Almoſt every member 
had a favourite article—muſfic, phyſic, prophy- 
laclics, geography, geometry, aſtronomy, arith- 
metic, natural hiſtory, and botany, were all 
pronounced to be requiſites in an eleemoſynary 
ſyſtem of education, ſpecified to be chiefly 
intended for the country. people ; but as this 
debate regarded only the primary ſchools for 
children in their earlieſt years, and as one man, 
ſor a ſtipend of twelve hundred livres a year, 
was to do it all, a compromiſe became neceſ- 
ſary, and it has been agreed for the preſent, 
that infants of fix years ſhall be taught only 
reading, writing, gymnaſtics, geometry, geo- 


ſpecimens from a report of Gregoire's. Since the rage for 
deſtruction has a little ſubſided, circular letters have been ſent 
to the adminiſtrators of the departments, diſtricts, &c. en- 
quiring what antiquities, or other objects of curioſity, remain 
in their neighbourhood, —© From one, (ſays Gregoire,) we are 
informed, that they are poſſeſſed of nothing in this way except 
four vaſes, which, as they have been told, are of porphyry. 
From a ſecond we learn, that, not having either forge or ma- 
nufactory in the neighbourhood, no monument df the arts is 
to be found there: and a third announces, that the completion 
of its library catalogues has been retarded, becauſe the perſon 
N at them r pau be pogo” 
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graphy, natural philoſophy, the hiftory of all 
free nations, and that of all the tyrants, the 
rights of man, and the patriotic ſongs Let, 
after theſe years of confideration, and days of 
debate, the Aſſembly has done no more than 
a pariſh-clerk, or an old woman with a primer, 
and “a twig whilom of ſmall regard to ſee,” 
would do better without its interference. 


The ſtudents of a more advanced age are ſtill 
to be diſpoſed of, and the taſk of deviſing an 
inſtitution will not be eaſy; becauſe, perhaps 
a Collot d'Herbois or a Duhem are not ſatisfied 
with the ſyſtem which perfectioned the genius 
of Monteſquieu or Deſcartes. Change, not 
improvement, is the object ＋uhatever bears a 

reſemblance to the paſt muſt be proſcribed ; 
and while other people ſtudy to fimplify modes 

of inſtruction, the French legiſlature is intent 
on rendering them as difficult and complex as 
poſſible; and at the moment they decree the 
whole country ſhall become learned, they make 
it an unfathomable ſcience to teach urchins of 
half a dozen years old their letters. 


Foreigners, indeed, who judge only from the 
public prints, may ſuppoſe the French far ad- 
vanced towards becoming the moſt erudite na- 

tion 


27 
tion in Europe: unfortunately, all theſe ſchools, 
primary, and ſecondary, and centrical, and di- 
vergent, and normal, “ exiſt as yet but in the 
repertories of the Convention, and perhaps may 
not add “ a local habitation” to their names, 


till the preſent race is unfit to reap the benefit 


of them. 


But this revolutionary barbariſm, not content 
with ſtopping the progreſs of the riſing genera» 


tion, has ravaged without mercy the monuments 


of departed genius, and perſecuted with ſenſe- 
leſs deſpotifm thoſe who were capable of re- 
placing them. Pictures have been defaced, 
ſtatues mutilated, and libraries burnt, becauſe 
they reminded the people of their Kings or thet 


Les Ecoles Normales, were ſchools where maſters were to 


be inſtructed in the art of teaching. Certain Deputies ob- 
jected to them, as being of feudal inſtitution, ſuppoſing that 
Normale had ſome reference to Normandy, 


t This was a miſtake, for the French ſeem to have adopted 
the maxim, that man is never too old to learn;” and, ac- 
cordingly, at the opening of the Norman ſchools, the cele- 
brated Bougainville, now eighty years of age, became a pupil. 
This Normal project was, however, ſoon relinquiſhed for 
by that fatality which has hitherto attended all the republican 
inſtitutions, it was found to have become a mere nurſery for 
ariſtocrats, | 


religion; 
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religion; while artiſts, and men of ſcience or 
literature, were waſting their valuable hours in 
priſon, or expiring on the ſcaffold. —The moral 
and gentle Florian died of vexation. A life of 
abſtraction and utility could not ſave the cele- 
brated chymiſt, Lavoiſier, from the Guillotine. 
La Harpe languiſhed in confinement; probably, 
that he might not eclipſe ChEnier, who writes 
_ tragedies himſelf; and every author that refuſed 
to degrade his talents by the adulation of tyranny 
has been proſcribed and perſecuted. Paliffot, * 
at ſixty years old, was deſtined to expiate in 
a priſon a ſatire upon Rouſſeau, written when 
he was only twenty, and eſcaped, not by the 
interpoſition of juſtice, but the efficacy of a 
bon mot. A ſimilar fate would have been awarded 
Dorat, r for ſtyling himſelf Chevalier in the 
title-pages of his novels, had he not commuted 
his puniſhment by baſe eulogiums on the Con- 


* Paliſſot was author of © The Philoſophers,” a comedy, writ- 
ten thirty years ago, to ridicule Rouſſeau. He wrote to the mu- 
nicipality, acknowledged his bn error, and the merits of 
Rouſſeau; yet, ſays he, if Rouſſeau were a god, you ought 

"not to ſacrifice human victims to him. The expreſſion, which 
in French is well turned, pleaſed the municipality, and Paliſſot, 
I believe, was not afterwards moleſted. 


2 Author of Les Malbeurs d'Inconflance,” and other 
novels. | | IE . 
| | vention, 
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vention, and with the ſame pen, which has been 
the delight of the French boudoir, celebrated 
Carrier's murders on the Loire under the appel- 
lation of baptemes civiques.” Every province 
in France, we are informed by the eloquent 


pedantry of Gregoire, exhibits traces of theſe 


modern Huns, which, though now excluſively 
attributed to the agents of Robeſpierre and 
Mr. Pitt,“ it is very certain were authorized 
by the decrees of the Convention, and executed 
under the ſanction of Deputies on miſſion, or 
their ſubordinates. If the principal monuments 
of art are yet preſerved to gratify the national 
taſte or vanity, it is owing to the courage and 
devotion of individuals, who obeyed with a pro- 
tecting dilatorineſs the deſtructive mandates of 
the government. 


At ſome places, orangeries were ſold by the 
foot for fire-wood, becauſe, as it was alledged, 
republicans had more occaſion for apples and 
potatoes than oranges. At Mouſſeaux, the ſeals 
were put on the hot-houſes, and all the plants 


* « Soyes ſur que ces deſtructions ſe font pour la plupart 
a Vinſtigation de nos ennemis—quel triompbe pour I Anglais 
ſi il eut pu Ecraſer notre commerce par l'ancantifſement des 
arts dont la culture enrichit le fien.” * 
Rapport de Greguire. 
VOL, 11. * nearly 
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nearly deſtroyed. Valuable remains of ſculpture 
were condemned for a creſt, a fleur de hs, or 
2 Coronet attached to them; and the deities of 
the Heathen mythology were made war upon by 
the ignorance of the republican executioners, 
who could not diſtinguiſh them from emblems 
of feodality.“ Quantities of curious medals 

| have 


* At Anet, a bronze ſtag, placed as a fountain in a large 
piece of water, was on the point of heing demoliſhed, becauſe 
ſtags are beaſts of chaſe, and hunting is a feodal privilege, 
and ſtags of courſe emblems of feodality.— It was with ſome 
difficulty preſerved by an amateur, who inſiſted, that flags of 
bronze were not included in the decree.—By a decree of the 
Convention, which I have formerly mentioned, all emblems 
of royalty or feodality were to be demoliſhed by a particular 
day; and as the law made no diſtinction, it could not be ex- 
pected that municipalities, &c. often ignorant or tinnd, ſhould 
either venture or deſire to ſpare what in the eyes of the con- 
noifſeur might be precious. 


« At St. Denis, (ſays the virtuoſo Gregoire,) where the 
National Club juſtly ſtruck at the tyrants even in their tombs, 
that of Turenne ought to have been ſpared ; yet ſtrokes of the 

ſword are ſtill viſible on it.'—He likewiſe complains, that at 
the Botanic Garden the buſt of Linnæus had been deſtroyed, 
on a preſumption of its being that of Charles the Ninth; and 
if it had been that of Charles the Ninth, it is not eaſy to 
diſcern how the cauſe of liberty was ſerved by its mutilation. 
Abe artiſt or moraliſt contemplates with equal profit or cu- 
rioſity the features bf Pliny or Commodus ; and Hiſtory and 
Science will appreciate Linnæus and Charles the Ninth, with- 
| out. 
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have been melted down for the trifling value of 
the metal; and at Abbeville, a filver St. George, 
of uncommon workmanſhip, and which Mr. 
Garrick is ſaid to have deſired to purchaſe at 
a very high price, was condemned to the cru- 
Cible—— FY 


8 Sur tant de treſors 
Antiques monumens reſpectẽs juſqu alors, 
Par la deſtructzon fignalant leur puiſſnnce, 
« Les barbares etendirent leur ſtupide vengeance.” 
La Religion, Racine. 


Yet the people in office who operated theſe 
miſchiefs were all appointed by the delegates 
of the Aſſembly; for the firſt towns of the re- 
public were not truſted even with the choice of 
a conſtable. Inſtead, therefore, of feeling either 


out regarding whether their reſemblances occupy a palace, or - 
are ſcattered in fragments by republican ignorance. Long 
aſter the death of Robeſpierre, the people of Amiens humbly 
petitioned the Convention, that their cathedral, perhaps the 
moſt beautiful Gothic edifice in Europe, might be preſerved; 
and to avoid giving offence by the mention of churches or ca- 
thedrals, they called it a Bafi/ique.—But it is unneceſſary to 
prove farther, that the ſpirit of what is now called Vandaliſm 
originated in the Convention. Every one in France muſt 
recollect, when diſpatches from all corners announced theſe 
ravages, they were heard with as much applauſe, as though they. 
had related fo many: victories gained over the enemy. 


T2 ſurprize 
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ſurprize or regret at this devaſtation, we ought 


rather to rejoice that it has extended no farther; 


for ſuch agents, armed with ſuch decrees, might 
have reduced France to the primitive ftate of 


ancient Gaul. Several valuable paintings are 


ſaid to have been conveyed to England, and it 
will be curious if the barbariſm of France in 
the eighteenth century ſhould reſtore to us what 
we, with a fanaticiſm and ignorance at leaſt more 


prudent than theirs, ſold them in the ſeventeenth, 


The zealots of the Barebones' Parliament are, 
however, more reſpectable than the atheiſtical 
Vandals of the Convention ; and befides the be- 
nefit of our example, the interval of a century 
and an half, with the boaſt of a philoſophy and 
a degree of illumination exceeding that of any 
other people, have rendered the errors of the 
French at once more unpardonable and more 
ridiculous ; for, in affimilating their paſt pre- 
tenfions to their preſent conduct and fituation, 
we do not always find it poſſible to regret with- 

out a mixture of contempt. | 


TAE 


Amiens, Nov. 29. 


Tas E ſelfiſh chile of the Convention in af- 
fecting to reſpect and preſerve the Jacobin 
ſocieties, while it deprived them of all power, 
and held up the individuals who compoſed them 
to abhorrence, could neither ſatisfy nor deceive 
men verſed in revolutionary expedients, and 
more accuſtomed to dictate laws than ſubmit to 
them.“ 


$ 4 * as * . s £4 
„ +5 
- \ -< . = 


Supported by all the force of government, 
and intrinſically formidable by their union, the 
Clubs had long exiſted in defiance of public 
reprobation, and for ſome time they had braved 
not only the people, but the government itſelf. 
The inſtant they were diſabled from corre- 
ſponding and communicating 1n that privileged. 
ſort of way which rendered them ſo conſpicu- 
ous, they felt their weakneſs; and their deſul- 
tory and unconnected efforts to regain their 
influence, only ſerved to complete its annihi- 
lation. While they pretended obedience to the 
regulations the Convention had ſubjected them 
to, they intrigued to promote a revolt, and 
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The Jacobins were at this time headed by. Billaud Va- 
renne, Collot, Thuriot, &c.—veterans, who were not likely 
bo be deceived by temporizing. | 

T 3 were 
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were ſtrenuouſly exerting themſelves to gain 
partizans among the idle and diſſolute, who, 
having  ſubſiſted for months as members of 
revolutionary committees, and in other reyo- 


lutionary offices, were naturally averſe to a more 


moderate government. The numbers of theſe 
were far from inconfiderable ; and when it is 


recollected that this deſcription of people only 


had been allowed ta retain their arms, while 
all who had any thing to defend were deprived 


of them, we cannot wonder if the Jacobins 


entertained hopes of ſucceſs. 


The Convention, aware of theſe attempts, 
now employed againſt its ancient accomplices 
the ſame arts that had proved ſo fatal to all thoſe 
it had confidered as its enemies. A correſpond- 
ence was opportunely intercepted between the 
Jacobins and the Emigrants in Switzerland, 
while emiſſaries inſinuated themſelves into the 
Clubs, for the purpoſe of exciting deſperate 
motions; or, diſperſed in public places, con- 
trived, by aſſuming the Jacobin coſtume, to 
throw on the faction the odium of thoſe ſeditious 
exclamations they were employed to vociſerate. 


There is little doubt that the deſigns of the 
Jacobins were nearly ſuch as have been imputed 
Pe, 4 * 


* 
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to them. They had, however, become more 
politic than to act thus openly, without being 
prepared to repel their enemies, or ſupport 
their friends; and there 1s every appearance 
that the Swiſs plots, and the inſurrections of 
the Palais Egalit&, were the devices of the 


government, to give a pretext for ſhutting up 


the Club altogether, and to avert the real dangers 
with which it was menaced, by ſpreading an 
alarm of fictitious ones. A few idle people 


aſſembled (probably on purpoſe) about the 


Palais Egalite, and the place where the Jaco- 
bins held their meetings, and crying“ Down 
with the Convention!“ ſerved as the ſignal for 
hoſtilities. The ariſtocrats joined the partizans 
of the Convention, the Jacobins were attacked 
in their hall, and an affray enſued, in which 
ſeveral perſons on each ſide. were wounded. 
Both parties accuſed each other of being the 


aggreſſor, and a report of the buſineſs was made 
to the Aſſembly; but the Aſſembly had already 
decided and on the ninth of November, while 


the Jacobins were endeavouring to conjure the 
ſtorm by a recapitulation of the rights of man, 


2 decree was paſſed, prohibiting their debates, 
and for placing the national ſeal on their doors 


and papers. The ſociety were not in force to 
mn reſiſtance, and the decree was carried into 
14 execution 
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execution as quietly as though it had been 
levelled againſt the hotel of ſome devoted 
When the news of this event. reached the 
departments, it occaſioned an univerſal re- 


joicing— not ſuch a rejoicing as is ordered for 
the ſucceſſes of the French arms, (which always 


ſeems to be a matter of great indifference,) but 
a chearfulneſs of heart and of countenance ; 
and many perſons whom I do not remember to 
have ever ſeen in the leaſt degree moved by 
oro events, appeared ans ne 
And thoſe ſmile now, who never ſmil'd before, 

1 eee IT Te — 
i 12 N 


The armies might proceed t to we, a 


the Eſcurial, or ſubjugate all Europe, and I 
am convinced no emotion of pleaſure would be 
excited equal to that manifeſted at the downfall 


e bee eee BGA NR. y_ | | 


0 this diſgrace of — . ſociety, the 
Clubs in the departments have, for the moſt 
part, diflolved themſelves, or dwindled into 
peaceable aſſemblies to hear the news read, 


and erben the eee. few Jacobin 
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emblems which were yet remaining have totally 
diſappeared, and no veſtige of Jacobiniſm is 
left, but the graves of its victims, and the 
deſolation of the country. 


The profligate, the turbulent, the idle, aud 


needy, of various countries in Europe, have 


been tempted by the ſucceſſes of the French 
Jacobins to endeavour at eſtabliſhing ſimilar 
inſtitutions; but the ſame ſucceſſes have ope- 
rated as a warning to people of a different de- 
ſcription, and the fall of theſe ſocieties has 
drawn two confeſſions from their original parti- 
zans, which ought never to be forgotten 
namely, that they were formed for the purpoſe 
of ſulwerting the monarchy, and that their ex- 
iſtence is incompatible with regular government 
of any kind. —“ While the monarchy ſtill ex- 
iſted, (ſays the moſt philoſophic Lequinio, with 
| whoſe ſcheme of reforming La Vendee you are 
already acquainted,) it was politic and neceflary 
to encourage popular ſocieties, as the moſt effi- 
cacious means of operating its deſtruction; but 
now we have effected a revolution, and have 
only to conſolidate it by mild and philoſophic 
laws, theſe ſocieties are dangerous, becauſe they 
can produce only confuſion. and diſorder.“— 


This 3 is alſo the language of Briſſot, who ad- 
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mires the Jacobins from their origin till the end 
of 1792, but after that period he admits they 
are only the inſtruments of faction, and de- 
ſtructive of all property and order.“ We 
learn therefore, not from the abuſes alone, but 
from the praiſes beſtowed on the Jacobins, how | 
much fuch combinations are to be dreaded. 
Their merit, it appears, was to have ſubverted 
the monarchical government,” and their crime 
that of not being uſeful as agents of tyranny 
longer than while they could alſo be principals. 


T am ftill ſceptical as to the converſion of the 


Aſſembly, and little diſpoſed to expect good 


from it; yet whatever it may attempt in future, 
or however its real principles may take an aſcen- 
dant, this fortunate concurrence of perſonal 
intereſts, coalition of ariſtocrats and democrats, 
and political rivalry, has likewiſe ſecured France 
from a return of that exceſs of deſpotiſm which 
could have been exerciſed only by ſuch means. 
It is true, the ſpirit of the nation is ſo much 


* The period of the Jacobin annals ſo much admired by 
Briſſot, compriſes the dethronement of the King, the maſſacres 


of the priſons, the baniſhment of the prieſts, &, That which 
He reproache begins preciſely when the Jacobins diſputed the 


claims of himſelf and his party to the excluſive direction of 
4 nnn Briflot's Addreſs to his Conſtituents. 
-- depreſſed, 
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depreſſed, that an effort to revive theſe Clubs 
might meet no reſiſtance; but the ridicule and 
opprobrium they have latterly been ſubject to, 
and finally the manner of their being ſacri- 
| ficed by that very Convention, of which they 
were the ſole creators and ſupport, will, I think, 
cool the zeal, and diminiſh the numbers of their 
partizans too much for them ever again to be- 
come formidable. 


The conduct of Carrier has been examined 
according to the new forms, and he is now on 
his trial—though not till the delays of the Con- 
vention had given riſe to a general ſuſpicion 
that they intended either to exonerate or afford 
him an opportunity of eſcaping ; and the people 
vere at laſt ſo highly exaſperated, that fix thou- 
ſand troops were added to the military force of 
Paris, and an inſurrection was ſeriouſly appre- 
hended. This ſtimulated the diligence, or re- 
laxed the indulgence of the commuſſion ap- 
pointed to make the report on Carrier's conduct: 
and it being decided that there was room for 
accuſation, the Aſſembly confirmed the deci- 
ſion, and he was ordered into cuſtody, to be 
tried along with the Revolutionary Committee 
of Nantes which had been the inſtrument of 


his crimes, | 


It 
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It is a circumſtance worth noting, that moſt 
of the Deputies who explained the motives on 
which they thought Carrier guilty, were filent 
on the ſubje& of his drowning, ſhooting, and 
guillotining ſo many thouſands of innocent peo- 
ple, and only declared him guilty, as having 
been wanting in reſpect towards Trehouard, 
one of his colleagues, and of 1 rere the re- 
e cauſe by his atrocities. 


The fate of this monſter is a practical expo- 
ſition of the enormous abſurdity of ſuch a 
government. He is himſelf tried for the exer - 
ciſe of a power declared to be unbounded when 
entruſted to him. The men tried with him as 
his accomplices were obliged by the laws to obey 
him; and the acts of which they are all accuſed 
were known, applauded, and held out for imi- 
tation, by the Convention, who now declare 
_ thoſe very acts criminal !—There is certainly 
no way of reconciling juſtice: but by puniſhing 
both chiefs and ſubordinates, and the hour of 
all will-yet come.——Adiey. | 
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1 Do not yet venture to correſpond with my 
Paris friends by the poſt, but whenever the 
opportunity of private conveyance occurs, I re- 

ceive long and circumſtantial letters, as well as 
packets, of all the publications moſt read, and 
the theatrical pieces moſt applauded. I have 
lately drudged through great numbers of theſe 
laſt, and beſtowed on them an attention they 
did not in themſelves deſerve, becauſe I con- 
fidered it as one means of judging both of the 
ſpirit of the government and the morals of the 


people. 


The dramas produced at the beginning of the 
revolution were 1n general calculated to corrupt 
the national taſte and morals, and many of them 


were written with ſkill enough to anſwer the 


purpoſe for which they were intended; but thoſe 
that have appeared during the laſt two years, 
are ſo ſtupid and fo depraved, that their being 
tolerated even for a moment ſuppoſes both taſte 
and morals already extanguatheyl 1 


The principal cauſe of this is the deſpotiſm 


of the goverment in ngen, a mere 


* Dam L ſpace d'un an ils ont failli win proce 
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political engine, and ſuffering the performance 


of ſuch pieces only as a man of honeſty or 
genius would not ſubmit to write.“ Hence a 
croud of ſcribblers, without ſhame or talents, 
have become the excluſive directors of public 
amuſements, and as far as the noiſe of a theatre 
conſtitutes ſucceſs, are perhaps more ſucceſsful 


than ever were Racine or Moliere. Immorality 


and dulneſs have an infallible reſource againſt 
public diſapprobation in the abuſe of monarchy 
and religion, or a niche for Mr. Pitt ; and an 
indignant or impatient audience, loſing their 
other feelings in their fears, are glad to purchaſe 
the reputation of patriotiſm by applauding traſh 
they find it difficult to endure. The theatres 
ſwarm with ſpies, and to cenſure a revolutionary 
piece, however deteſtable even as a compoſition, 


* The tragedy of Brutus was interdicted on account of 


theſe two lines : 


© Arriter un romain ſur de ſimple ſoupgons, 
“ Ceſt agir en tyrans, nous qui les puniſſons. 


That of Mahomet for the following: 


« Exterminez, grands dieux, de la terre ou nous ſommes 
* Quiconque avec plaiſir repand le ſang des hommes. 


ö 6 that the laſt lines are only a ſimple 
axiam of humanity, and could not have been conſtrued as 
the cenſure of any government except that of the French 
republic, | | | ; 
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is dangerous, and few have courage to be the 
critics of an author who is patronized by the 
ſuperintendants of the Guillotine, or who may 
retaliate a comment on his poetry by the ſigni- 

ficant proſe of a mandat d arruilt. 

Men of literature, therefore, have wiſely pre- . 
ferred the conſervation of their freedom to the 
vindication of their taſte, and have deemed it 
better to applaud at the Theatre de la Republique, 
than lodge at St. Lazare or Dupleſſis.— Thus 
political ſlavery has aſſiſted moral depravation : 
the writer who is the advocate of deſpotiſm, 
may be dull and licentious by privilege, - and is 
alone exempt from the laws of Parnaſſus and of 
decency.—One Sylvan Marechal, author of a 
work he calls philoſophic, has written a ſort of 
farce, which has been performed very generally, 
where all the Kings in Europe are brought to- : 
gether as ſo many monſters; and when the 
King of France is enquired after as not being 
amongſt them, a Frenchman anſwers, —** Oh, 
he is not here—we have guillotined him—we 
have cut off his head according to law. In 
one piece, the hero is a felon eſcaped from the 
galleys, and is repreſented as a patriot of the 
moſt ſublime principles; in another, he is the 
virtuous conductor of a gang of banditti; and 

the 


oy n : 
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the principal character in a third, is a plough= 
man turned deift and politic ian. 


Yet, while theſe malevolent arid mercenary 
ſcribblers are ranſacking paſt ages for the crimes 
of Kings or the abuſes of religion, and imputing 
to both many that never exiſted, they forget 
that neither their books nor their imagination 
are able to furniſh ſcenes of guilt and miſery 
equal to thoſe which have been preſented daily 
by republicans and philoſophers. What horror 
can their mock-tragedies excite in thoſe who 
have contemplated the Place de la Revolution? 
or who can ſmile at a farce in ridicule of mo- 
narchy, that beholds the Convention, and knows 
the characters of the men who compoſe it ?— 
But in moſt of theſe wretched productions the 
abſurdity is luckily not leſs conſpicuous than 
the immoral intention: their Princes, their 
Priefts, their Nobles, are all tyrannical, vici- 
ous, and miſerable ; yet the common people, 
living under theſe ſame vicious tyrants, are 
deſcribed as models of virtue, hoſpitality, and 
happineſs. If, then, the auditors of ſuch edi- 
fying dramas were in the habit of reaſoning, 
they might very juſtly conclude, that the igno- 
rarice which republicaniſm is to baniſh 1s de- 
«lirable, and that the diffuſion of riches with 
which 
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which they have been flattered, will only in- 
ereaſe their vices, and ages from their 
| felicity: 


There are, however, ſome patriotic ſpirits, 
who, not inſenfible to this degeneracy of the 
French theatre, and lamenting the evil, have 
lately exerciſed much ingenuity in developing 
the cauſe, They have at length diſcovered, 
that all the republican tragedies, flat farces, 
and heavy comedies, are attributable to Mr. 
Pitt, who has thought proper to corrupt the 
authors, with a view to deprave the public taſte. 
There is, certainly, no combating this charge 
for as, according to the aſſertions of the Con- 
vention, Mr. Pitt has ſucceeded in bribing 
nearly every other deſcription of men in the 
republic, we may ſuppoſe the conſciences of 
ſuch ſcribblers not leſs flexible. Mr. Pitt, in- 
deed, ſtands accuſed, ſometimes in conjunction 
with the Prince of Cobourg, and ſometimes on 
his own account, of ſucceſſively corrupting the 
officers of the fleet and army, all the bankers 
and all the farmers, the prieſts who ſay maſſes 
and the people who attend them, the chiefs of 
the ariſtocrats, and the leaders of the Jacobins. 
The bakers who refuſe to bake when they have 
no flour, and the populace who murmur when 

vol. 11. U they 


notion is common to the French in general; and 
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they have no bread, beſides the merchants and 
ſhopkeepers who prefer coin to aſſignats, are 
notoriouſly penſioned by him; and even a part 
of the Repreſentatives, and all the frail beauties, 
are ſaĩd to be enliſted in his ſervice ——Theſe 
multifarious charges will be found on the jour- 
nals of the Aſſembly, and we muſt of courſe 


infer, that Mr. Pitt is the ableſt ſtateſman; or 
the French the moſt! corrupt nation, exiſting. 


But it is not only BarrEre and his colleagues 
who ſuppoſe the whole country bribeable—the 


vanity adding to the omnipotence of gold, when- 
ever they ſpeak of a battle loſt, or a town taken, 
they conclude it impoſſible to have occurred 
but through the venal treachery of their officers. 
he Engliſh, I have obſerved, always judge 
differently, and would not think the national 
honour ſuſtained by a ſuppoſition ' that their 
commanders were vulnerable only in the hand. 
If a General or an Admiral happens to be un- 
fortunate, it would be with the utmoſt reluc- 
tance that we ſhould think of attributitig his 
miſchance to a cauſe ſo degrading; yet whoever 
has been uſed to French fociety will acknow- 
tedge, that the firſt ſuggeſtion on ſuch events 
5 AER or — 
* trabiſon 
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tyabiſon ce ne ſeroit pas arrive. kene $ hyper 
bole of 
« Juſt half the land would boy and half be ſold,” 


is more than applicable here; for if we may 
credit the French themſelves, the buyers arg by 
no means ſo well e to the ſellers. 


As 1 have no new political zatelkgenee to 
comment upon, I ſhall finiſh my letter with 


a domeſtic adventure of the morning. Our 
houſe was yeſterday affigned as the quarters of 
ſome officers, who, with part of a regiment, 
were paſſing this way to join the Northern 
army. As they ſpent the evening out, we ſaw 
nothing of them, but finding one was a Colonel, 
and the other a Captain, though we knew what 
republican Colonels and Captains might be, we 
thought it civil, or rather neceſſary, to ſend 
them an invitation to breakfaſt. We therefore 


ordered ſome milk coffee early, (for Frenchmen 


ſeldom take tea,) and were all aſſembled before 
the uſual time to receive our military gueſts. 
As they did not, however, appear, we were 
ringing to enquire for them, when Mr. D>—— 
entered from his morning walk, and deſired us 


to be at eaſe on their account, for that in paſſing _ 


the kitchen, be had perceived the Captain fra- 
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ternizing over ſome onions, bread, and beer, 
with our man; while the Colonel was in cloſe 


conference with the cook, and watching a pan 
of ſoup, which was warming for his breakfaſt. 


We have learned fince, that theſe heroes were 
very willing to accept of any thing the ſervants 
offered them, but could not be prevailed upon 
to approach us; though, you are to underſtand, 
this was not occaſioned either by timidity. or 
incivility, but mere ignorance. Mr. D—— 
ſays, the Marquiſe and I have not diveſted our- 
ſelves of ariſtocratic affociations with our ideas 
of the military, and that our- deſhabilles this 
morning were unuſually coquettiſh. Our pro- 
jects of conqueſt were, however, all fruſtrated 
by the unlucky intervention of Bernardine's 
ſoupe aux choux, and Euftace's regale of cheeſe 


28 
Aud with ſuch beaux tis yain to be a belle. 
m Yours, &c. 
— 
Amiens, Dec. 10. 


Vous American friend paſſed through here 
yeſterday, and delivered me the two- parcels. 
As marks of your attention, they were very ac- 
POPs! but on any other account, I aſſure 
you, 


wo 
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you, I ſhould have preferred a preſent of a few 
pecks of wheat to all you fineries. 


l hang been uſed to b 1 I ſaw ſuch 
ſtrange and unaccountable abſurdities given in 
the French papers as extracts from the debates 
in either of your Houſes of Parliament, that 
they were probably fabricated here to ſerve the 
deſigns of the reigning factions: yet I perceive, 
by ſome old papers which came about the muſ- 
lins, that there are really members ſo ill · informed 
or ſo unprincipled, as to uſe the language at- 
tributed to them, and who aſſert that the French 
are attached to their government, and call France 
© a land of republicans.” FR 


When it is ſaid that a people are republicans, 
we muſt ſuppoſe they are either partial to re- 
publicaniſm as a ſyſtem, or that they prefer it 
in practice. A little retroſpection, perhaps, 
will determine both theſe points better than the 
eloquence of yt orators. 


A few men, of philoſophic or reftleſs minds, 
have, in various ages and countries, endeavoured 
to enlighten or diſturb the world by examina- 
tions and diſputes on forms of government; yet 
the beſt heads and the beſt hearts have remained 
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divided on the ſubject, and I never heard that 
any writer was able to produce more than a par- 
tial conviction, even in the moſt limited circle. 
Whence, then, did it happen in France, where 
information was avowedly confined, and where 
ſuch diſcuffions could not have been general, 
that the people became ſuddenly inſpired with 
this political ſagacity, which made them in one 
day the judges and converts of a ſyſtem they 
could ſcarcely have known before, even by name. 
At the depoſition of the King, the French, 
(ſpeaking at large,) had as perſpicuous a notion 
of republics, as they may be ſuppoſed to have 
of mathematics, and would have underſtood 
Euclid's Elements as well as the Social Contract. 
Vet an aſſemblage of the worſt and moſt daring 
men from every faction, elected amidſt maſ- 
ſacres and proſcription, the moment they are 
collected together, declare, on the propoſal of 
Collot d'Herbois, a profligate trolling player, 
that France ſhall be a republic. Admitting 
that the French were deſirous of altering their 
form of government, I believe no one will ven- 
ture to ſay ſuch an inclination was ever mani- 
feſted, or that the Convention were elected in 
a manner to render them competent for ſuch 
a deciſion. They were not the choice of the 
People, but chieffy emiſſaries impoſed on the 
departments 
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departments by the Jacobins and the munici- 
pality of Paris; and let thoſe who are not ac- 
quainted with the means by which the elections 
were obtained, examine the compoſition of the 
Aſſembly itſelf, and then decide whether any 
people being free could have ſelected ſuch men 
as Petion, Tallien, Robeſpierre, Briſſot, Car- 
rier, Taillefer, &c. &c. from the whole nation 
to be their Repreſentatives.— There muft, in 
all large aſſociations, be a mixture of good and 
bad; but when it is incontrovertible that the 
principal members of the Convention are mon- 
ſters who, we hope, are not to be paralleled 
that the reſt are inferior rather in talents than 
wickedneſs, or cowards and ideots, who have ſup- 
ported and applauded crimes they only wanted 
opportunity to commit it is not poſſible to 
conceive, that any people in the world could 
make a ſimilar choice. Let if the French were 
abſolutely unbiafled, and of their own free will 
made this collection, who would, after ſuch an 
example, be the advocates of general ſuffrage 
and popular repreſentation? But, I repeat, the 
people were not free. They were not, indeed, 
influenced by bribes they were intimidated by 
the horrors of the moment; and along with the 
regulations for the new elections, were every 
where circulated details of the aſſaſſinations of 
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* - 


Auguſt and September.*—The French, then, 
neither choſe the republican. form of govern- 
ment, nor the men who adopted it; and are, 
therefore, not republicans on principle. 
Let us now conſider whether, not being repub- 
hcans on principle, experience may have ren- 
dered them ſuch. 


The firſt effects of the new ſyſtem were an 


_ univerſal conſternation, the diſappearance of 


. * The influence of the municipality of Paris on the new 
elections is well known. The following letter will ſhow what 
inftruments were employed, and the deſcription of Repreſen- 
tatives likely to be choſen under fuch auſpices. 


Circular letter, written by the Committee of Inſpection of 
the municipality of Paris to all the departments of the 
republic, dated the third of September, the eee 
the maſſacres: 


The municipality of Paris is impatient to inform their 
brethren of the departments, that a part of the ferocious con- 
ſpirators detained in the priſons have been put to death by the 
people: an act of juſtice which appeared to them indiſpenſi- 
ble, to reſtrain by terror thoſe legions of traitors whom they 
muſt have left behind when they departed for the army. There 
is no doubt but the whole nation, after ſuch multiplied treaſons, 
will haſten to adopt the ſame ſalutary meaſure !"——Signed 
by the Commune of Paris and the Miniſter of Juſtice. 


Who, after this mandate, would venture to oppoſe a mem- 


al 
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all the ſpecie, an extravagant riſe in the price 
of proviſions, and many indications of ſcarcity, 
The ſcandalous quarrels of the legiſlature ſhocked 
the national vanity, by making France the ridi- 
cule of all Europe, until ridicule was ſuppreſſed 
by deteſtation at the ſubſequent murder of the 
King. This was followed by the efforts of. one 
faction to ſtrengthen itſelf againſt another, by 
means of a general war—the leaders of the for- 
mer preſuming, that they alone were capable 
of conducting it. 


To the miſeries of war were added revolu- 
tionary tribunals, revolutionary armies and 
Committees, forced loans, requiſitions, maxi- 
mums, and every ſpecies of tyranny and ini- 
quity man could deviſe or ſuffer; or, to uſe 
the expreſſion of Rewbell,* <©* France was in 
mourning and deſolation ; all her family plunged 
in deſpair ; her whole ſurface covered with Baſ- 
tiles, and the republican government become ſo 
odious, that the moſt wretched flave, bending he- 


neath the weight of his chains, would refuſe to live 
wn it 45. 


l 


5 Such were the means by which France was 
converted into a land of republicans, and ſuch 
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the government your patriots aſſert the French 
people were attached to: yet ſo little was this 
attachment appreciated here, that the mere in- 
ſtitutions for watching and ſuppreſſing diſaffec- 
tion, amount, by the confeſſion of Cambon, 
the financier, to twenty-four millions fix hun- 
dared and ers nN thouſand pounds ſterling a 


year! 


To ſuppoſe, then, that the French are de- 
voted to a ſyſtem which has been the pretext of 
ſo many crimes, and the cauſe of ſo many 
calamities, is to conclude them a nation of phi- 
loſophers, who are able to endure, yet incapable 
of reaſoning; and who ſuffer evils of every 
kind in defence of a principle with which they 
can be little acquainted, and which, in practice, 
they have known only by the deſtruction it has 
ee. 


\ You 4 may, neee have been perſuaded, 
that the people ſubmit patiently now, for the 
fake of an advantage in perſpective; but it is 
not in the diſpoſition of unenlightened men 
(and the maſs of a people muſt neceſſarily be 
To) to give up the preſent for the future. The 
individual may, ſometimes atchieve this painful 
1 over ade and ſubmit to evil, on 

a calcu- 
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calculation of future retribution, but the 
multitude will ever prefer the good moſt im- 
mediately attainable, if not under the influence 
of that terror which ſuperſedes every other 
conſideration. Recollect, then, the counſel 
of the firſt hiſtorian of our age, and * ſuſpend 
your belief of whatever deviates from the laws 
of nature and the character of man ;” and when 
you are told the French are attached to a govern- 
ment which oppreſſes them, or to principles of 
which they are ignorant, ſuppoſe their adoption 
of the one, and their ſubmiſſion to the other, 
are the reſult of fear, and that thoſe who 
make theſe aſſertions to the n, are * 
n or informed. 


| Excuſe me if I ene 
ſubje& which with you is obſolete. I am in- 
dignant at the peruſal of ſuch falſehoods ; and 
though I feel for the humiliation of great 
talents, I feel ſtill more for the diſgrace ſuch 
an abuſe of them brings ON our country. 


It is not inappoſite to mention a ci ccumſtance 
which happened to a friend of Mr, D——'s, 
ſome little time ſince, at Paris. He was paſling 


through France, in his way from Italy, at the 
general arreſt, and has been detained ever fince, 
As 
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As ſoon as he was releaſed from priſon, he ap- 
plied in perſon to a member of the Convention, 
to learn when he might hope to return to . | 
land. The Deputy replied, <* Ma for je wen 
ſais rien If your Meſſieurs (naming ſome mem- 
bers in the oppoſition) had ſucceeded in pro- 
* Moting a revolution, you would not have been 
in your cage fo long—mais pour le coup il faut 
attendre.” It is not probable the members he 
named could have ſuch defigns, but Dumont 
once held the ſame language to me; and it 13 
mortifying to hear theſe miſcreants ſuppoſe, 
that factious or ambitious men, becauſe they 
chance to poſſeſs talents, can make revolutions 
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1 in England as they have done in France. 

7 1 In the papers which gave riſe to theſe reflec- 
3 tions, I obſerve that ſome of your manufactur- 
* 4.4 - ” . 

i ; ing towns are diſcontented, and attribute the 


ſtagnation of their commerce to the war ; but 
it is not unlikely, that the ſtagnation and failures 
_ complained of might have taken place, though 
the war had not happened. When I came here 
in 1792, every ſhop and warehouſe was over- 
ſtocked with Engliſh goods. I could purchaſe 
any article of our manufacture at nearly the 
retail price of London; and ſome ] ſent for from 
. in the beginning of 1793 aotwithftand- 


of 


I FRANCE; . or 


ing the reports of war, were very little advanced. 
At the firſt paſſing of the commercial treaty; 
every thing Engliſh became faſhionable ; and 
ſo many people had ſpeculated in conſequence, 
that ſimilar ſpeculations took place in England. 
But France was glutted before the war; and all 
ſpeculations entered into on a preſumption of a 
demand equal to that of the firſt years of the 
treaty, muſt have failed in a degree, though 
the two countries had remained at peace. Even 
after a two years ceſſation of direct intercourſe, 
Britiſh manufactures are every where to be pro- 
cured, which is a ſufficient proof that either 
the country was previouſly over ſupplied, or 
that they are ſtill imported through neutral or 
indirect channels. Both theſe ſuppoſitions pre- 
clude the likelihood that the war has ſo great a 
ſhare in relaxing the activity of your com- 
merce, as is pretended. - 


But whatever the effect of the war, there is 
no proſpect of peace, until the efforts of Eng- 
land, or the total ruin of the French finances,* 


ſhall 

* By a report of Cambon's at this time, it appears the ex- 
pences of France in 1792 were eighteen millions fterling—in 
1793 near ninety millions—and, in the ſpring of 1794, twelve 
and a half millions per month !—The church bells, we learn 
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ſhall open the way for it. The Convention, 
indeed, have partly relinquiſhed their project 
of deſtroying all the Kings of the earth, and 
forcing all the people to be free. But, though 
their ſchemes of reformation have failed, they 
ſtill adhere to thoſe of extirpation; and the moſt 
moderate members talk - occaſionally of w/e 
ne and failing * the Thames. — Tallien, 

Clauzel, 


eee ee eee eee 
copper to mix with the metal, five or fix millions of livres 
more than they produced as money. The church plate, which 
was brought to the bar of the Convention with ſuch cclat, and 
_ repreſented as an inexhauſtible reſource, amounted to ſcarcely 
a million ſterling : for as the offering was every where involun- 
tary, and acknowledged by government to be the effec of fear, 
and promoted by its agents for the purpaſes of pillage, part 
was ſecreted, a till greater part ſtolen, and, as the' conveyance 
to Paris was a ſort of job, the expences often exceeded the 
worth—a patine, a cenſor, and a ſmall chalice, were ſent to the 
Convention, perhaps an hundred leagues, by a couple of Jaco- 
bin Commiſſioners in a eoach and four; with a military eſcort. 
Thus, the prejudices of the people were outraged, and their 
property waſted, de CES even to thoſe woo ing 
1 | 


* The Jacobins and the Moderates, who could agree in no- 
thing elle, were: bere perſeQty in uniſon; 'fo that on the ſame 
| day we fer the uſual inveRtives of Barre ſucceeded by mes 
naces equally ridiculous from Pblet and Tallien— 


" i a n 
« L 
[ 
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Clauzel, and thoſe who have newly aſſumed 
the character of rational and decent people, yet 


uſe the low and atrocious language of Briſſot, 
the day he made his declaration of war; and 
perhaps hope, by exciting a national ſpirit of 
vengeance againſt Great Britain, to ſecure their 
lives and their pay, when they ſhall, have been 
forced to make peace on the Continent : for, 
be certain, the motives of theſe men are never 


Ua feule choſe dont nous devons nous occuper eſt Cecraſey 
ce gouvernement infame. 10 220 
| Diſcours de Pala, 14 Nera 5 
> Aujourdhui que la France peut en ſe debarraſſant d'une 
partie de ſes ennemis reporter la gloire de ſes armes ſur les 
bordes de la Tamiſe, et ecraſer le gouvernement Anglais. 
Diſcours de Tallien. 

« Que le gouvernement prenne des meſures ſages pour faire 
une paix honorable avec quelques uns de nos ennemis, et à 
Faide des vaiſſeaux Hollandais et Eſpagnols, portons nous en- 
ſuite avec vigueur ſur les bordes de la Tamiſe, et detruiſons 


la nouvelle Carthage,” 2 rr 
| Diſcours de Tallien, 14 Nov. 


No one is here ignorant of the ſource of Tallien's predilec- 
tion for Spain, and we may ſuppoſe the intrigue at this time 
far adyanced. Probably the charms of his wife (the daughter 
of Monſ. Cabarrus, a French ſpeculator, formerly much en- 
couraged by the Spaniſh government, afterwards diſgraced and 
impriſoned, but now liderated,) might 1 
. converſion. = | | 
to 


— 
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[ 

to be ſought for in any great political object, 
but merely in expedients to en their ny 

| _ and their CI Fs | 


- Thoſe who "gs of the tenden is their 
daily harangues, and the juſtice, - virtue, or 
talents they appropriate, muſt believe them to 

be greatly regenerated; yet ſuch is the dearth 
both of abilities and worth of any kind, that 

Andre Dumont has been ſucceſſively Preſident 
of the Aſſembly, Member of the Committee 

of General Safety, and is now in that of Public 

Ve Adieu. 
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Te E. ſeventy-three Deputies who have been 
ſo long confined are now liberated, and have 
reſumed their ſeats. Jealouſy and fear for ſome 
time made the Convention unwilling to adopt 
this meaſure ; but the public opinion was ſo de- 
termined in favour of it, that farther reſiſtance 
might not have been prudent. The fatisfac- 
tion created by this event is general, though 
the ſame ſentiment is the reſult of various con- 
clufions, which, however, all tend to one _ 
jet—the re-eſtabliſhment of monarchy. 
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The idea moſt prevalent is, that theſe depu- 
ties, when arreſted, were royaliſts. By ſome 
it is thought, perſecution may have converted 
them; but the reflecting part of the nation look 
on the. greater number as adherents of the 
Girondiſts, whom the fortunate violence of 
Robeſpierre excluded from participating in 
many of the paſt crimes of their colleagues, 
and who have, in that alone, a reaſon for not 
becoming accomplices in thoſe which may be 
attempted in future, . | 


It is aſtoniſhing to ſee with what facility peo- 
ple daily take on truſt things which they have 
it in their power to aſcertain. The ſeventy- 
three owe a great part of the intereſt they have 
excited to a perſuaſion of their having voted 
either for a mild ſentence on the King, or an 
appeal to the nation: yet this is ſo far from be- 


* This opinion prevailed in many places where the pro- 
ſcribed deputies took refuge. The Normans (ſays Louyet) 
deceived by the imputations of the newſpapers, aſſiſted us, un- 
der the idea that we were royaliſts: but abandoned us when 
they found themſelves miſtaken.” In the ſame manner, at the 
appearance of theſe Deputies in other dgpartments, armies 
were collecting very faſt, but diſperſed when they perceived 
theſe men were actuated only by perſonal fear or perſonal am- 
bition, and that no one talked of reſtoring the monarchy. 
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ing true, that many of them were unfavour- 
able to him on every queſtion. But ſuppoſing 
it to have been otherwiſe, their merit 1s in 
reality little enhanced: they all voted him 
guilty, without examining whether he was ſo 
or not; and in affecting mercy while they re- 
fuſed juſtice, they only aimed at conciliating 


their preſent views with their future ſafety. 


The whole claim bf this party, who are now 
the Moderates of the Convention, is reducible 
to their having oppoſed the commiſſion of 
crimes which were*intended to ſerve their adver- 
faries, rather than themſelves. To effect the 
dethronement of the King, and the deſtruction 
of thoſe, obnoxious to them, they approved of 
popular inſurrections; but expected that the 
people whom they had rendered proficients in 
cruelty, ſhould become gentle and obedient 
when urged to reſiſt their own authority: yet 
they now come forth as victims of their patriot- 
iſm, and call the heads of the faction who are 
fallen—martyrs to liberty! But if they are 
victims, it is to their folly or wickedneſs in 
becoming members of ſuch an aſſembly; and 
if their chiefs were martyrs, it was to the prin- 
ciples they inculcated. | 


The 
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The trial of the Briſſotins was juſtice, com- 
pared to that of the King. If the former were 
condemned without proof, their partizans ſhould 
remember, that the revolutionary jury pre- 
tended to be influenced by the ſame moral 
evidence they had themſelves urged as the 
ground on which they condemned the King ; 
and if the people beheld with applauſe or in- 
difference the execution of their once-popular 
idols, they only put in practice the barbarous 
leſſons thoſe idols had taught them ;—they 
were forbid to lament the fate of their Sove- 
reign, and they rejoiced in that of Briſſot and 
his confederates——Theſe men, then, only 
found the juſt retribution of their own guilt ; 
and though it may be politic to forget that their 
ſurvivors were alſo their accomplices, they are 
not objects of efteem—and the temporary popu- 
larity, which a long ſecluſion has obtained 
them, will vaniſh, if their future conduct 
ſhould be directed by their original principles.* 


Some of theſe Deputies were the hirelings of 
the Duke of Orleans, and moſt of them are 


* Louvet's pamphlet had not at this time appeared, and the 
ſubſequent events proved, the intereſt taken in theſe Deputies 
was on a ſuppoſition they had changed their principles; for 
before. the cloſe of the Convention they were as much ohe c. 
of hatred and contempt as their colleagues, 


x 2 individuals 
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individuals of no better reputation than the reſt 
of the Aſſembly. Lanjuinais has the merit of 
having acted with great courage in defence of 
himſelf and his party on the thirty-firſt of May, 
1792; but the following anecdote, recited by 
Gregoire“ in the Convention a few days ago, 
will ſufficiently explain both his character and 
Gregoire's, who are now, however, looked up 
to as royaliſts, and as men comparatively hon eſt. 
© When I firſt arrived at Verſailles, (fays Gre- 
goire, ) as member of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, 
(in 1789,) I met with Lanjuinais, and we took 
an oath in concert to dethrone the King and 
aboliſh Nobility.” Now, this was before the 
alledged provocations of the King and Nobility 
— before the conſtitution was framed—before 
the flight of the royal family to Varennes—and 
before the war. But almoſt daily confeſſions of 
this ſort eſcape, which at once juſtify the King, 
and eſtabliſh the infamy of the revolutioniſts. 


pM * ire is one of the conſtitutional Clergy, and, from 
ft * | 1 the habit of comparing bad with worſe, is more eſteemed than 


85 = many of his colleagues ; yet, in his report on the progreſs of 
"al = Vandaliſm, he expreſſes himſelf with ſanguinary indecency— 


SER „They have torn (ſays he) the prints which repreſented the 
3 execution of Charles the Firſt, becauſe there were coats of arms 
on them. Ah, would to God we could behold, engraved in 
the ſame manner, the heads of all Kings, done from the 
reality | we might then reconcile ourſelves to ſeeing a ridicu- 
lous etbelliſhment of heraldry accompany them.” ys 
EY rigs, FL | Theſe 
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Theſe are circumſtances not to be forgotten, 
did not the ſad ſcience of diſcriminating the 
ſhades of wickedneſs, in which (as J have be- 
fore noticed) the French have been rendered 
ſuch adepts, oblige them at preſent to fix their 
hopes — not according to the degree of merit, 
but by that of guilt. They are reduced to diſ- 
tinguiſh between thoſe who ſanction murders, 


and thoſe who perpetrate them between the 


ſacrificer of one thouſand victims, and ten 


between thoſe who aſſaſſinate, and thoſe who 


only reward the aſſaſſin.“ Before the revolu- 
tion, they would not have known how to ſelect, 


where all were objects of abhorrence; but now 


the moſt ignorant are caſuiſts in the gradations 


of turpitude, and prefer Tallien to Le Bon, and 


the Abbe Sieyes to Barrere, 


The crimes of Carrier have been terminated, 
not puniſhed, by death. He met his fate with 


* Tallien is ſuppoſed, as agent of the municipality of Paris, 


to have paid a million and a half of livres to the Septembriſers 
or aſſaſſins of the priſons! I know not whether the ſum was 


in aſſignats or ſpecie.—If in the former, it was, according to 


the exchange then, about two and thirty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling: but if eſtimated in proportion to what might be pur- 
chaſed with. it, near fifty thouſand, Tallien has never denied 
the payment of the money—we may, therefore, conclude the 
charge to be true, FR TIEN 

= Wil a courage 
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a courage which, when the effect of i innocence, 
is glorious to the ſufferer, and conſoling to 
humanity ; but a career like his, fo ended, was 
only the confirmation of a brutal and ferocious 
mind.* Of thirty who were tried with him as his 
agents, and convicted of aflifting at the drown- 
ings, ſhootings, &c. two only were executed, the 


reſt were acquitted ; becauſe, though the facts 


were proved, the moral latitude of the Revo- 


lutionary Jury did not find the guilt of the 


intention 


* When Carrier was arreſted, he attempted to ſhoot him- 
felf, and, on being prevented by the Gens-d'armes, he told 
them there were members of the Convention who would not 
forgive their having prevented his purpoſe—implying, that they 
apprehended the diſcoveries he might make on his trial. While 
he was drefling himſelf, (for they took him in bed,) he added, 
« Les Scelerats (meaning his more particulat accomplices, who, 
he was told, had voted againſt him, © zbey deſerve that T fbould 
be as daftardly as themſehves.” He reſted his defence entirely 
on the decrees of the Convention. 


7 } An Engliſh reader may be deceived by the name of Jury. 


The Revolutionary Jury was permitted and appointed by the 


Convention.— The following is a literal tranſlation of ſome of 
the verdicts giren on this occaſion : | 


« That O'Sulivan is author and accomplice of ſeveral noyades 
and unheard of Renee towards the victims delivered to the 


Waves. 


« That 
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intention—that is, the culprits were . 
bly the murderers of ſeveral thouſand people, 
but, according to the words of the verdict, they 
did not act with a  counter-revolutionary intention. 


« That Leferre i 8 and cauſed to be 
executed a noyade of men, women, and children, and that he 
has committed various arbitrary acts. 


« That the General Heron is proved to have aſſaſſinated 
children, and wore publickly in his hat the ear of a man he had 
murdered. That he alſo killed two children who were peace- 
ably watching ſheep. | 


« That Bachelier js author and accomplice. of the operations 
at Nantes, in ſigning arbitrary mandates of arreſt, impoſing 
vexatious taxes, and taking for himſelf plate, &c. * at che 
houſes of citizens arreſted on ſuſpicion. 


That Joly is author, &c. in executing the arbitrary orders 
of the Revolutionary Committee, of tying together the victims 
deſtined to be * or ſhot. 


There are Gref ers orticles commiived nearly in the ſame 
terms, and which conclude thus All convicted as above, 
but not having acted with criminal or counter-revolutionary 
intentions, the Tribunal acquits and ſets them at liberty.” 


All France was indignant at theſe verdicts, and the people. 
of Paris were ſoenraged, that the Convention ordered the ac- 
quitted culprits to be arreſted again, perhaps rather for protec- 
tion than puniſhment. They were ſent from Paris, and I never 
beard the reſult ; but I have ſeen. the hame of General Heron 
as being at large. 
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The Convention were e certainly deſirous that 


the atrocities of theſe men, (all zealous repub- 


licans,) ſhould be forgotten; for, independently 
of the diſgrace their trial has brought on the 


cauſe, the facrifice of ſuch agents may create 


a dangerous timidity in future, and deprive the 
government of valuable partizans, who will fear 


to be the inſtruments of crimes for which, after 


ſuch a precedent, they may become reſponſible. 
But the evil, which was unavoidable, has been 
palliated by the tenderneſs or gratitude of a jury 
choſen by the Convention, who, by ſacrificing 
two only of this maſs of monſters, and protecting 


the reſt, hope to conſecrate the ufeful principle 
of indulgence for every act, whatever its enor- 


mity, which has been the conſequence of acal 
or obedience to the government, 


1 - 
* 


It is among the dreadful fingularities of the 


revolution, that the greateſt crimes which have 
been committed were all in ſtrict obſervance of 
the laws. Hence the Convention are perpetu- 
ally embarraſſed by intereſt or ſhame, when it 
becomes neceſſary to punith them. We have 


wand to compare the conduct of Carrier, Le 
n, Maignet, &c. with -the decrees under 


| be they ated, to be convinced that their 


chief guilt lies in having been capable of obey- 
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ing: — the Convention, coldly ing forth 
their reſcripts of extermination and conflagra- 
tion, will not, in the opinion of the woraliſt, 
be favourably diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who car- 
ricd theſe mandates into execution. 


” 


LF 


1 Am now at a village a few miles from Amiens, 
where, upon giving ſecurity in the uſual form, 
we have been permitted to come for a few days 
on a viſit to ſome relations of my friend Mad. 
de On our arrival, we found the lady of 
the houſe in a nankeen pierrot, knitting grey 
thread ſtockings for herſelf, and the gentleman 
in a thick woollen jacket and pantaloons, at work 
in the fields, and really labouring as hard as his 
men,—They hope, by thus taking up the occu- 
pation and aſſuming the appearance of farmers, 
to eſcape farther perſecution ; and this policy 
may be available to thoſe who have little to. 
loſe: but property is now a more dangerous diſ- 
tinction than birth, and whoever poſſeſſes it, 
will always be conſtrued the enemies of the 
republic, and treated accordingly. 


We 


— 
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The Convention were certainly deſirous that 
the atrocities of theſe men, (all zealous repub- 
licans, ) ſhould be forgotten; for, independently 
of the diſgrace their trial has brought on the 
cauſe, the facrifice of ſuch agents may create 
a dangerous timidity in future, and deprive the 
government of valuable partizans, who will fear 
to be the inſtruments of crimes for which, after 
ſuch a precedent, they may become reſponſible. 


But the evil, which was unavoidable, has been 


palliated by the tenderneſs or gratitude of a jury 


choſen by the Convention, who, by ſacrificing 


two only of this mafs of monſters, and protecting 
the reſt, hope to conſecrate the ufeful principle 
of indulgence for every act, whatever its enor- 
mity, which has been the conſequence of zeal 
or obedience to the government, 


- 
— 


It is among the dreadful fingularities of the 
revolution, that the greateſt crimes which have 
been committed were all in ſtrict obſervance of 


the laws. Hence the Convention are perpetu- 
ally embarraſſed by intereſt or ſhame, when it 


becomes neceſſary to punith them. We have 
only to compare the conduct of Carrier, Le 


Bon, Maignet, &c. with the decrees under 


which they acted, to be convinced that their 
chief guilt lies in Having been capable of obey- 
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ing: and the Convention, coldly iſſuing forth 
their reſcripts of extermination and conflagra- 

tion, will not, in the opinion of the moraliſt, 
be favourably diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who car- 
ried theſe mandates into execution. 


t 

7 * 5 
I Am now at a village a few miles from Amiens, BY 
where, upon giving ſecurity in the uſual form, ü 1 
we have been permitted to come for a few days ; 4 | 


o ” 
+ 


on a viſit to ſome relations of my friend Mad. 
de ——, On our arrival, we found the lady of 
the houſe in a nankeen pierrot, knitting grey 
thread ſtockings for herſelf, and the gentleman 
in a thick woollen jacket and pantaloons, at work 
in the fields, and really labouring as hard as his 
men,—They hope, by thus taking up the occu- 
pation and aſſuming the appearance of farmers, 
to eſcape farther perſecution ; and this policy 
may be available to thoſe who have little to 
loſe: but property is now a more dangerous diſ- 
tinction than birth, and whoever poſſeſſes it, 
will always be conſtrued the enemies of the 
republic, and treated accordingly. 
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n 40 

We have been ſo much confined the laſt 
twelve months, that we were glad to ride yeſter- 
day in ſpite of the cold; and our hoſts having 
procured aſſes for the ſemales of the party, ac- 
companied us themſelves on foot. During our 
ramble, we entered into converſation with two 
old men and a boy, who were at work in an 
open field near the road. They told us, they 
had not ſtrength to labaur, becauſe they were 
without their uſual quantity of bread—that their 
good lady, whole chateau we ſaw at a diſtance, 
Had been guillotined, or elſe they ſhould have 
wanted for nothing—** Et fle panure Javotite la 
a quroit pay travaille quant elle eft quaſiment prete 
Z mourir.” —* Mon Dieu, (ſays one of the old 
men, who had not yet ſpoke,) Je donnerai bien 
ma portion de ſa terre pour Ia ravoir notre bonne 
dame.” —** Ah pour ga oui, (returned the other, 
mals je crois que nous n'aurons ni Tune ni Pautre, 


voila fle maudite nation qui S'empare de tout.” 


While they were going on in this ſtyle, a 

berline and four cabriolets, with three-coloured 
flags at the windows, and a whole troop of na- 
tional guard, paſſed along the road. Vive 
ks Republique “e Vive la Nation!” cried our 
peaſants, in art inſtant ; and as ſoon as the ca- 
valcade 
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valcade was out of fight, ** Yoyez ſte gueuſaille 
la, quel train, ce vraiment quelque depuis de la 
Convention — ces bringands * la, ils ne manquent 
de rien, ils vivent comme des rois, et nous autres 
nous ſommes cent fois plus miſerables que jamais. 
« Tais toi, tais toi, (ſays the old man, who 
ſeemed the leaſt garrulous of the two.)—** Ne 
crains rien, (replied the firſt,) ce de braves gens, | 
theſe ladies and gentlemen Im ſure are good people; 
tbey have not the look of patriots.” And with 
this compliment to ourſelves, and the externals 
of patriotiſm, we took our leave of them. 


I found, however, by this little converſation, 
that ſome of the peaſants ſtill believe they are 
to have the lands of the gentry divided amongſt 
them, according to a decree for that purpoſe. 
The lady, whom they lamented, and whoſe 
eſtate they expected to ſhare, was the Marquiſe 
de B-——, who had really left the country be- 
fore the revolution, and had gone to drink ſome 
of the German mineral waters, but not returning 
within the time afterwards preſcribed, was de- 
clared an emigrant. By means of a friend, ſhe 
got an application made to Chabot, (then in 
high popularity,) who for an hundred thouſand” 
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livres procured a. paſſport from the Executive 
Council to enter France. Upon the faith of 
this ſhe ventured to return, and was in conſe- 


_ quence, notwithſtanding her paſſport, executed 
as an emigrant. 


Mrs. 3 wha i is not yet well _— for 


ſuch an expedition, and is, beſides, unaccuſ- 


tomed to our montures, remained at home. We 
found ſhe had been much alarmed during our 
abſence, every houſe in the village having been 
ſearched, by order of the diſtrict, for corn, and 
two of the horſes taken to the next poſt to con- 


vey the retinue of the Deputy we had ſeen in 


the morning. Every thing, however, was tran- 
quil on our arrival, and rejoicing it was no worle, 
though Mon. - ſeemed to be under great 
apprehenſion for his horſes, we ſat down to what 
in France 1s called a late dinner. 


Our hoft's brother, who left the army at the 
general excluſion of the Nobleſſe, and was in 


confinement at the Luxembourg until after the 


death of Robeſpierre, is a profeſſed wit, writes 


couplets and popular airs, and has dramatized 


one of Plutarch's Lives. While we were at the 
deſert, he amuſed us with ſome of his com- 


Fw in priſon, ſuch as an epigram on the 


Guillotine, 
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Guillotine, half a dozen calembours on the bad 
fare at the Gamelle,* and an ode on the repub- 
lican victory at Fleurus—the laſt written under 
the hourly expectation of -being ſent off with 
the next fourn#e (batch) of pretended conſpira- 
tors, yet breathing the moſt ardent attachment 
to the Convention, and printed off by a full- 
ſounding line about tyrants and liberty, —PThis 
may appear ſtrange, but the Poets were, for 
the moſt part, in durance, and the Muſes muſt 
fing, though in a cage : hope and fear too both 
inſpire preſcriptively, and freedom. might be 
obtained or death averted by theſe effuſions of 
a devotion ſo profound as not to be alienated 
by the ſufferings of impriſonment, or the me- 
nace of deſtruction. Whole volumes of little 
jeux d eſprit, written under theſe circumſtances, 
might be collected from the different priſons ; 
and, I believe, it is only in France that ſuch 
a collection could have been furniſhed. : 


* Mek. 


t Many of theſe poetical trifles have been publiſhed—, 


ſome written even the night before their authors were executed, 
There are ſeveral of great poetical merit, and if conſidered 


relatively, are wonderful. —Among the various poets impri- 


ſoned, was one we ſhould ſcarcely have expeted—Rovget 
Delille, author of the Marſeillois Hymn, who, while his mule 
was rouzing the citizens from one end of the republic to the 


other to arm againſt tyrants, was himſelf languiſhing obſcurely | 


a victim to the worſt of all tyranuies. Mc 
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dried apple, which he pared very curiouſly, 
and when that was atchieved, betook himſelf to 
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Mr. D-—;, though he writes and ſpeaks 
French admirably, does not love French verſes; 
and I found he could not depend on the govern- 
ment of his features, while a French poet was 
reciting his own, but kept his eyes fixed on a 


breaking prdlines, and extracting the almonds 
with equal application. We, however, com- 
plimented Monfieur's poetry; and when we had 
taken our coffee, and the ſervants were entirely 
withdrawn, he read us ſome trifles more agree- 
able to our principles, if not to our taſte, and 
in which the Convention was treated with more 
ſincerity than complaiſance. It ſeems the poet's 
zeal for the republic had vaniſhed at his de- 
parture from the Luxembourg, and that his 
wrath againſt coaleſced deſpots, and his paſſion 
for liberty, had entirely evaporated. In the 
evening we played a- party of reverfs with re- 
publican cards,“ and heard the children ſing 
« Mourrons pour la Patrie.” After theſe civic 
amuſements, we cloſed our chairs round the 
fire, conjecturing how long the republic might 
laſt, or whether we ſhould all paſs another twelve 
months in priſon, and agreeing that both our 


* The four Kings are replaced by four Genii, the Queens 
eee eee 
. . | _ 

- te 
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fate and that of the republic were very precari- 
ous, adjourned to reſt, 


While I was undrefling, I obſerved Angelique 
looked extremely diſcontented, and on my en- 


quiring what was the matter, ſhe anſwered, 


&« Ceft que je m ennuie beaucoup ici, Mademoiſelle,” 
(for no ſtate or calling is here exempt from this 
polite ſenſation.) * And why pray?” —** Ab 
quelle triſte ſocitte, tout le monde oft d un patriot- 
iſme inſoutenable, la maiſon eft remphe q images re- 
publicames, des Marat, des Voltaire, des Pelletier, 
que ſais-je mor? et voila 1 gargon de J ecurie 


qui me traite de citoyenne.” — I did not think it 
right to ſatisfy her as to the real principles of 
our friends, and went to bed ruminating on the 


improvements which the revolution muſt have 
occaſioned in the art of diſſimulation. Terror 
has drilled people of the moſt oppoſite ſenti- 
ments into ſuch an uniformity of manner and 
expreſſion, that an ariſtocrat who is ruined and 
perſecuted by the government, is not diftin- 
gui ſhable from the Jacobin who has made his 
fortune under it. 3; 


In the morning Angelique's countenance was 
brightened, and I found ſhe had ſlept in the 
lame room with Madame's femme de chambre, 


when 
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when an explanation of their political creeds 
had taken place, ſo that ſhe now aflured me 
Mad. Auguſtine was fort honntte dans le fond, 
though ſhe was obliged to affect republicaniſm. 
——< All the world's a ſtage,” ſays our great 
dramatic moralift. France is certainly ſo at 
preſent, and we are not only neceſſitated to act 
a part, but a ſorry one too; for we have no 
choice but to exhibit in farce, or ſuffer in 
tragedy, —Yours, &c. 


——  — . 
| December 27. 
I Took the opportunity of my being here to 
go about four leagues farther to ſee an old con- 


vent acquaintance' lately come to this part of 


the country, and whom I have not met ſince 


I was at Orleans in 1789. 


The time has been when I ſhould have thought, 
ſuch a hiſtory as this lady's a romance, but tales 
of woe are now become familiar-to us, and: if 


they create ſympathy, they no longer excite 


ſurprize, and we hear of them as the natural 
effects of the revolution. | 
1 de St, E=-m—4 is the daughter of 


a gentleman whoſe fortune was inadequate both 
to 
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to his rank and manner of living, and he gladly 
embraced the offer of Monſieur de St. md 
to marry her at ſixteen, and to relinquiſh the 
fortune allotted her to her two younger fiſters. 
Monfieur de St. E-m—d, being a diſſipated 
man, ſoon grew weary of any ſort of domeſtic 

life, and placing his wife with her father, in 
leſs than a year after their' marriage departed 
for Italy.—Madame de St. E-m—d, thus left 
in a ſituation both delicate and dangerous for a 

young and pretty woman, became unfortunately 

attached to a gentleman who was her diſtant 
relation: yet, far from adopting the immoral 
principles not unjuſtly aſcribed to her country, 
ſhe conducted herſelf with a prudence and re- 
ſerve, which even in France made her an object 
of general reſpect. About three years after her 
huſband's departure the revolution took place, 
and not returning, he was of courſe put on the 
lift of emigrants. In 1792, when the law paſſed 
which ſanctioned and facilitated divorces, her 
friends all earneſtly perſuaded her to avail her- 
ſelf of it, but ſhe could not be prevailed upon 
to conſider the ſtep as juſtifiable; for though 
Monfieur de St. Em- d negle@ed her, he 
had, in other reſpects, treated her with gene- 
roſity and kindneſs. She, therefore, perſiſted 
in her refuſal, and her lover, in deſpair, joined | 
the republican army. 
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At the general arreſt of the Nobleſſe, Ma- 
dame de St. E-m—d and her ſiſters were 
confined in the town where they reſided, but 
their father was ſent to Paris; and a letter from 
one of his female relations, who had emigrated, 
being found among his papers, he was executed, 
without being able to ſee or write to his children. 
Madame de St. E— m- d's huſband had returned 
about the ſame time to France, in the diſguiſe 
of a poſt- boy, was diſcovered, and ſhared the 
ſame fate. Theſe events reached her lover, 
ſtill at the army, but it was impoſſible for him. 
to quit his poſt, and in a few days after, being 
mortally wounded, he died,“ recommending 
20 Trove eee ] Eugenie 


"2+ This young man, who died gallantly fighting in the cauſe 
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| of the republic, was no republican: but this does not rendet 


the murder of his father, a deaf4 and inoffenſive man, leſs 
abominable,——The caſe of General Moreau's father, though 
ſomewhat ſimilar, is yet more characteriſtic of the revolution. 
Monſ. Moreau was perſuaded, by a man who had ſome intereſt 
in the buſineſs, to pay a debt, which he owed an emigrant, to 
an individual, inſtead of paying it, as the law directed, to the 
uſe of the republic; The ſame man afterwards denounced him, 
and he was thrown into priſon. At nine o'clock on the night 
preceding his trial, his a& of accuſation was brought him, and 
before he had time to ſketch out a few lines for his defence, 


5 the light by which he wrote was taken away. In the morning 


he was tried, the man who had informed againſt him fitting as 
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T Thbre were people both deaf and dumb in the priſons as conſpirators. 
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Eugenie de St. E-m—d to the protection of 
his father. A brother officer, who engaged 
to execute this commiſſion, wrote immediately 
to the old man, to inform him of his loſs, and 
of his ſon's laſt requeſt. It was too late, the 
father having been arreſted on ſuſpicion, and 
afterwards guillotined, with many other perſonsy 
for a pretended conſpiracy'in priſon, the very 
day on which his ſon had fallen in the per- 
formance of an a& of uncommon bravery, 


Were I writing from imagination, I ſhould 
add, that Madame de St. E-m—4 had been 
unable to ſuſtain the ſhock of theſe repeated 
calamities, and that her life or underſtanding 


for the ſufferer, if our days were always termi- 
nated when they became embittered, or that 


it is not ſo—we continue to exift when we have 
loft the defire of exiſtence, and to teaſon when 
feeling and reaſon are our torments. Madame 
de St, E—m—d then lives, but lives in afflic- 


we of his Judges, and he was condemned and executed the 
rery day on which his fon tock the Fort de Ecluſe 


ad two daughters, all left deſtitute by the confiſcation of his 
property. tad & 
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had been the ſacrifice. It were, indeed, happy 


we loſt the ſenſe of ſorrow by its exceſs: but 


Manſ. Moreau had four ſons, beſides the General, in the army, 
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tion; and having collected the wreck of her 


perſonal property, which ſome friends had con- 


cealed, ſhe left the part of France ſhe formerly 


inhabited, and is now with an aunt in this neigh- 
bourhood, watching the decay of her eldeſt 
ſiſter, and educating the youngeſt. 

* | 0 

. Clementine was conſumptive when they were 
firſt arrefted, and vexation, with ill-treatment 
in the priſon, have ſo eſtabliſhed her diſorder, 
that ſhe is now paſt relief. She is yet ſcarcely 
eighteen, and one of the moſt lovely young 
women I ever ſaw. Grief and ſickneſs hare 
ravaged. her features; but they are ſtill ſo per- 
fe&, that fancy, aſſociating their paſt bloom 
with their preſent languor, ſupplies perhaps as 
much. to the mind as 1s loſt by the eye. She 
ſuffers without complaining, and mourns with- 
out oſtentation; and hears her father ſpoken of 
with ſuch ſolemn filent floods of tears, that ſhe 
looks like the original of Dryden's beautiful 
portrait of the weeping Sigiſmunda. 


The letter which condemned the father of 
theſe ladies, was not, it ſeems, written to him- 
ſelf, but to a brother, lately dead, whoſe ex- 
ecutor he was, and thus became poſſeſſed of his 


papers. On this SONY their friends engaged 


them 


* 1 
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them to petition the Aſſembly for a reviſion of 


the ſentence, and the reſtoration of their pro- 
perty, which was in 3 forfeited. 


The daily profeſſions of the S e in 
favour of juſtice and humanity, and the return 
of the ſeventy- three impriſoned Deputies, had 
ſoothed theſe poor young women with the hopes 
of regaining their paternal inheritance, ſo in- 


1quitouſly confiſcated. A petition was, there- 
fore, forwarded to Paris about a fortnight ago; 


and the day before, the following decree was 


iſſued, which has filenced their claims for ever: 


La Convention Nationale declare qui elle ad- 
mettra aucune demande en reviſion des jugemens 


criminels portant confiſcation de biens rendus 6b 
executts pendant la revolution. * 


Vet theſe revolutioniſts, who would hear nothing of re- 
pairing their own injuſtice, had occafionally been annulling 
ſentences paſt half a century ago, and the more recent one of 
the Chevalier La Barre. But their own/ executions and con- 
fiſcations for an adherence to religion were to be held ſacred — 


I ſhall be excuſed for introducing here a few words reſpecting 


the affair of La Barre, which has been a favourite topic with 
popular writers of a certain deſcription. The ſeverity of' the 


puniſhment muſt, doubtleſs, be conſidered as diſgraceful to 
thoſe who adviſed as well as thoſe who ſanctioned it: but we 
5 muſt not inſer from hence that he merited no puniſhment xt 


; > he 13 all; 


| Madame 


. 


_ 
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Madame de St. E— m-- d told me her whole 
fortune was now reduced to a few Louis, and 
about fix or ſeven thouſand livres in diamonds ; 
that ſhe was unwilling to burthen her aunt, who 
was not rich, and intended to make ſome ad- 


all; and perhaps degradation, ſome ſcandalous and public cor- 
rection, with a few years ſolitary confinement, might have 
anſwered every purpoſe intended, 


La Barre was a young ctourdi, under twenty, but of lively 
talents, which, unfortunately for him, had taken a very per- 
yerſe turn, The miſdemeanour commonly imputed to him and 
his aſſociates was, that they had mutilated a Chriſt which ſtood 


on the Pont-neuf at Abbeville :' but La Barre had accuſtomed 


himſelf to take all opportunities of inſulting, with the moſt 
wanton malignity, theſe pious repreſentatives, and ſingularly 


in the preſence of the people, with whom his particular con- 


nections led him to aſſociate, and whoſe profeſſion could not 
allow them entirely to overlook ſuch affronts on what was 
deemed an appendage to the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. 


The people of Abbeville manifeſted their ſenſe of the bu- 
fineſs when d'Etalon, La Barre's intimate friend; who had 
ſaved himſelf by flight, returned, after a long exile, under 
favour of the revolution. He was received in the neighbour- 
hood with the moſt mortifying indifference. 


The dn of the Convention a. by which the memory 
of this imprudent young man was re-eſtabliſhed, when pro- 
mulgated, created about as much intereſt as any other law 
which did not immediately aſlect the property or awaken the 
#pprebenſions of the hearers, 


vantage 
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vantage of her muſical talents, which are indeed 
conſiderable. But I could not, without anguiſh, 

hear an elegant young woman, with a heart half 
broken, propoſe to get her living by teaching 
muſic.— I know not that I ever paſſed a more 
melancholy day. In the afternoon: we walked 
up and down the path of the. village church- 
yard. The church was ſhut up, the roof in 
partuntiled, the windowsbroken, and thewooden 
croiles that religion or tenderneſs had erected 


to commemorate the dead, broken and ſcattered 


about. Two labourers, and a blackſmith in his 
ee garb, came while we were there, and 
threw a ſort of uncouth wooden coffin haſtily 
into a hole dug for the purpoſe, which they 
then covered and left without farther ceremony. 


Jet this was the body of a lady whom a large 


family regretted, and who were thus obliged 
to conquer. both their affection and their pre- 
zudices, and inter her according t to the repub- 
lican mode. 


1 thought, while we traverſed the walk, and 
beheld this ſcene, that every thing about me 
bore the marks of the revolution. The melan- 


choly objects J held on my arm, and the feeble 
ſteps of Clementine, whom we could ſcarcely 


ſupport, aided the impreſſion; and 1 fear _ 
14 n for 
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for the moment, I queſtioned the juſtice of 
Heaven, in permitting ſuch a ſcourge to be let 
looſe upon its works. 

I quitted Madame de St. E—m—d this 
morning with reluctance, for we ſhall not meet 
again till I am entirely at liberty. The village 
municipality where ſhe now refides, are quiet 
and civil, and her misfortunes make her fearful 
of attracting the notice of the people in autho- 
Tity of a large place, ſo that ſhe cannot venture 
to Amiens.—You muſt obſerve, that any per- 
Jon who has ſuffered is an object of particular 
ſuſpicion, and that to have had a father or a 
huſband executed, and to be reduced to beg- 
gary, are titles to farther perſecution.—The 
Politics of the day: are, it is true, ſomething 
leſs ferocious than they were: but confidence 


is not to be reſtored by an eſſay in the Orateur 


di 88 or an equivocal harangue from the 
_ tribune; 


* .,, Orateur du Paul, was a periodical paper publiſhed 
by Fretron, many numbers of which were written with great 
fpirit—Freron was at this time ſuppoſed to have become a 
royaliſt, and his paper, which was comparatively favourable 
to the ariſtocrats, was read with great eagerneſs. 


The following extract from the regiſters of one of the po- 
pular commiſſions will prove, that the fears of thoſe who had 
already ſuffered by the revolution were well founded : 

6 A. Sour» 
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tribune; and I perceive every where, thoſe who 
have been moſt injured, are moſt timid. * | 


I did not get here till after the family had 
dined, and taking my ſoup and a diſh of coffee, 
have eſcaped, under pretext of the head-ach, 
to my own room. I left our poet far gone in a 
claſſical deſcription of a ſort of Roman drefles, 
the drawings of which he had ſeen exhibited 
at the Lyceum, as models of an intended na- 
tional equipment for the French citizens of both 
ſexes; and my viſit to Madame de St. E-m—d 
had incapacitated me for diſcuſſing revolutionary 

_ draperies, | 


In England, this is the ſeaſon of feſtivity to 
the little, and beneficence in the great; but 


« A. Sourdeville, and A. N. E. Sourdeville, ſiſters of an 
emigrant Noble, daughters of a Count, ariſtocrats, and having. 
had their father and brother guillotined. 


« M. J. Sourdeville, mother of an emigrant, an ariſtocrat, 
and her huſband and ſon having been guillotined. 


« Jean Marie Deville—very ſuſpicious—a partizan of the 
Abbe. Arnoud and La Fayette, has had a brother guillotined, 
and always ſhown himſelf indifferent about the public welfare. 


The commiſſions declare the above are condeimed to ba- 
niſhment, 
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here, the fterile gemus of atheiſm has ſup- 
preſſed the ſounds of mirth, and cloſed the 
hands of charity—no ſeaſon is confecrated 
either to the one or the other; and the once- 
varied year is but an uniform round of gloom 
and ſelſiſhneſs. The philoſopher may treat with 
contempt the notion of periodical benevolence, 
and aſſert that we ſhould not wait to be reminded 
by religion or the calendar, to contribute to 
the relief our fellow- creatures: yet there arc 
people who are influenced by cuſtom and duty, 
that are not always awake to compaſſion ; and 
indolence or avarice may yield a too ready obe- 
dience to prohibitions which favour both. The 
poor are certainly no gainers by the ſubſtitution 
of philoſophy. for religion; and many of thoſe 
who are forbid to celebrate Chriſtmas or {aſter 
by a maſs, will forget to do it by a donation. 
For my own part, I think it an advantage that 
any period of the year is more particularly ſig- 
nalized by charity; and I rejoice when J hear 
of the annual gifts of meat or firing of ſuch, 
or ſuch a great perſonage—and I never enquire | 
whether they might ſtill continue their mu- 
nificence if Chriſtianity were aboliſhed. — 
Adlieu. 


NOTHING 
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Amiens, Jan. 23, 1794. 


NoTrnG ptoves/ more that che French 
republican government was originally founded 
on principles of deſpotiſm and injuſtice, than 
the weakneſs and anarchy which ſeem to accom- 
pany every deviation from theſe principles. It 
is ſtrong to deſtroy and weak to protect: be- 
cauſe, deriving its ſupport from the power of 
the bad and the ſubmiſſion of the timid, it is 


deſerted or oppoſed by the former when it 


ceaſes to plunder or oppreſs—while the fears 
and habits of the latter ftill prevail, and render 


them as unwilling to defend a better ſyſtem as 


they have been to reſiſt the worft poſſible. 


The reforms that have taken place fince the 
death of Robeſpierre, though not ſufficient for 
the demands of juſtice, are yet enough to relax 
the ſtrength of the government; and the Jaco- 


bins, though excluded from authority, yet in- 
fluence by the turbulence of their chiefs in 


the Convention, and the recollection of their 


paſt tyranny—againft the return of which the 


fluctuating politics of the. Aſſembly offer no 
ſecurity, The Committees of Public Welfare 
and General Safety (whoſe members were in- 
tended, according to the original inſtitution, 
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33 
to be renewed monthly,) were, under Rohe- 
ſpierre, perpetual ; and the union they preſerved 
in certain points, however unfavourable to li- 
berty, gave a vigour to the government, which 
from its conformation it ſhould appear to have 
been incapable of. It is now diſcovered, that 
an undefined power, not ſubject to the reſtric- 
tion of fixed laws, cannot remain long in the 
ſame hands without producing tyranny. A 
fourth of theſe Committees are, therefore, 
now changed every month; but this regulation, 
more advantageous to the Convention than the 
people, keeps alive animoſities, ſtimulates am- 
bition, and retains the country in anxiety and 
ſuſpenſe ; for no one can gueſs this month what 
ſyſtem may be adopted the next—and the ad- 
miſſion of two or three new Jacobin-members 
would be ſufficient to excite an univerſal alarm. 


We watch | theſe renewals with a ſolicitude 
inconceivable to thoſe who ſtudy politics as they 
do a new opera, and have nothing to apprehend 


from the perſonal characters of Miniſters; and 


our hopes and fears vary according as the mem- 


bers elected are Moderates, Doubiſuls, or de- 


cided Mountaineers.* This mixture of prin- 
; | ciples, 


a "1 


* 


- + For inſtance, Carnot, whoſe talents in the military de- 


partment vbliged the Convention (eyen if they had not been ſo 


: | | (diſpoſed | 
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ciples, which intrigue, intimidation, or expe- 
diency, occaſion in the Committees, is felt | 4 
daily; and if the languor and verſatility of the 
government is not more apparent, it is that 
habits of ſubmiſſion ſtill continue, and that the 
force of terror operates in the branches, though 
the main ſpring is relaxed. Were armies to be 
raiſed, or means deviſed to pay them now, it 
could not be done; though, being once put in 
motion, they continue to act, and the requi- 
fitions ſtill in a degree ſupply them. 


" — — — — — —ä—ẽ th. a 
5 5 


The Convention, while they have loſt much 
of their real power, have alſo become more. ex- | 
ternally contemptible than ever. When they - i 

were overawed by the impoſing tone of their 

Committees, they were tolerably decent; but = 
as this reſtraint has worn off, the ſcandalous +4 
tumult of their debates increaſes, and they ex- 


hibit whatever you can imagine of an aſſemblage | 
of men, moſt of them probably unacquainted | f 
with thoſe. ſalutary forms which correct the | 


paſſions, and ſoften the intercourſe of poliſhed: 
ſociety. They queſtion each other's veracity 
with a frankneſs truly 9 and come 


diſpoſed) to forget his compliances * Robelvierre, his. 
friendſhip for Barrére and Collot, and his eulogiums on 


Carrier. s 2 | Rag $ - 
Figs | fraternally 
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fraternally to Touchſtone's ſeventh remove” 
at once, without paſſing any of the interme- 
diate progreſſions. It was but lately that one 
Gaſton advanced with a ftick in full Aſſembly 
to threſh Legendre ; and Cambon and Duhem 
are ſometimes obliged to be held by the arms 
and legs, to prevent their falling on Tallien and 
Freron. I deſcribed ſcenes of this nature to 
you at the opening of the Convention ; but I 
aſſure you, the filent meditations of the members 
under Robeſpierre has extremely improved them 
in that ſpecies of eloquence, which is not ſuſcep- 
tible of tranſlation or tranſcription. We may con- 
clude, that theſe licences are inherent to a per- 
fect democracy; for the greater the number of 
repreſentatives, and the nearer they approach to 
the maſs of the people, the leſs they will be 
influenced by ariſtocratic ceremonials. We 
have, however, no intereſt in diſputing the 
right of the Convention to violence and abuſe 
amongſt themſelves ; for, perhaps, theſe ſcenes 
form tie only part of their journals which does 
not record or applaud ſome real miſchief. 


The French, who are obliged to celebrate ſo 
many æras of revolution, who have demoliſhed 
Baſtilles, and deſtroyed. tyrants, ſeem at this 
moment to be in a political infancy, ſtruggling 
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agalnſt deſpotiſm, and emerging from ignorance 
and barbarity. A perſon-unacquainted with the 
promoters and ohjects of the revolution, might 
be apt to enquire for what it had been under- 
taken, or what had been gained by it, when 
all the manufactured eloquence of Tallien is 


vainly exerted to obtain ſome limitation of ar- 


bitrary impriſonment when Freron harangues 
with equal labour and as little ſucceſs in behalf 
of the liberty of the preſs; while Gregoire 
pleads for freedom of worſhip, Echaſſeriaux 
for that of commerce, and all the ſections of 


Paris for that of election.“ Thus, after ſo 


many years of ſuffering, ſuch a waſte of what» 
ever is moſt valuable, the civil, religious, and 
political privileges of this -country depend on 
a vote of the Convention. 


* Tt is to be obſerved, that in theſe orations, all the decrees 
paſſed by the Convention for the deſtruction of commerce and 
religion, are aſcribed to the influence of Mr. Pitt“ La 
liberté des cultes exiſte en Turquie, elle n'exiſte point en 
France, Le peuple y eſt prive d'un droit dont on jouit dans 
les etats deſpotiques mèmes, ſous les regences de Maroe et 
d'Algers. Si cet etat de choſes doit perſevcrer, ne parlons 
plus de Vinquiſition, nous en avons perdu le droit, car la li- 
bert& des cultes n'eſt que dans les dcrets, et la perſecution 
tiraille toute la France. | | 


Cette impreſſion intolerante aurait elle Etc ſuggerce 15 
le cabinet de St. James ?” 


Gregoire's 5 80 on the Liberty of Worſhip. 
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The ſpeech of Gregoire, which tended to 
reſtore the Catholic worſhip, was very ill re- 
ceived by his colleagues, but every where elle 
it is read with avidity and applauſe; for, ex- 
cluſive of its merit as a compoſition, the ſubject - 
is of general intereſt, and there are few who do 
not wiſh the preſent puerile imitations of Pa- 
ganiſm replaced by Chriſtianity, The Aſſembly 
liſtened to this tolerating oration with impa- 
tience, paſſed to the order of the day, and 
called loudly for Decades, with celebrations in 
honour of the liberty of the world, poſterity, 
fhoiciſm, the republic, and the hatred of tyrants! 
But the people, who underſtand nothing of this 
new worſhip, languiſh after the ſaints of their 
anceſtors, and think St. Frangois d' Aſſiſe, or 


St. Francois de Sales, at leaſt as likely to afford 


them ſpiritual conſolation, as Carmagnoles, 
political homilies, or paſteboard goddeſſes of 
liberty. 


The failure of Gregoire is far from operating 
as a diſcouragement to this mode of thinking; 
for ſuch has been the intolerance of the laſt 
year, that his having even ventured to ſuggeſt 
a declaration in favour of free worſhip, 13 
deemed a ſort OF triumph to the pious which 
has revived their hopes. Nothing is talked of 

but 


if \ 
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of prieſts the ſhops are already open on the 
Decade, and the decrees of the Convention, 
which make a principal part of the republican 
ſervice, are now read only to a few idle children 
or bare walls. My maid told me this morning, 
as a ſecret of too much importance for her to 
retain, that ſhe had the promiſe of being intro- 
duced to a good prieſt, (un bon pretre, for ſo 
the people entitle thoſe who have never con- 
formed,) to keep her Eaſter; and the fetes of 
the new calendar are now jeſted on publicly 
with yery little reverence. 


The Convention have very lately decreed 
themſelves an exerciſe of pay, from eighteen 
to thirty-ſix livres. This, according to the 
comparative value of aſſignats, is very trifling: 
but the people, who have ſo long been flattered 


with, the ideas of partition and equality, and 


are now ftarving, conſider 1t as a great deal, 

and much diſcontent | is excited, which however 

evaporates, as uſual, in the national talent for 

bon mots. The augmentation, though an object 

of PO er is moſt likely valued by. 
* 


* When the bell toll'd on the Decade, the people uſed to. 
tay it was for La me/ſe di Dall. | 
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the leading members only as it procures them 
an oſtenſible means of living; for all who have 
been on mifſions, or had any ſhare in the 
government, have, like Falſtaff, hid their 
Honour in their neceſſities,” and have now re- 
fources they defire to profit by, but cannot 
decefitly a av ow. 

The n party have in general oppoſed 
this additional eighteen livres, with the hope 
of caſting an odium on their adverſaries; but 
the people, though they murmur, Kill prefer 
the Moderates, even at the expence of paying 
the difference. The policy of ſome Deputies 
who have acquited too much, or the malice of 
others who have acquired nothing, have fre- 

quently propoſed, ' that every member of the 
Convention ſhould publiſh an account of his 
fortune before and fince the revolution. An 
enthuſiaſtic and acclamatory decree of aſſent 
has always enſued ; but ſomehow prudence has 
hitherto cooled this warmth before the ſubſe- 
quent debate, and the reſolution has never yet 
been ow into effect. 


The crimes of Maignet, though they appear 
to occaſion but little regret in his colleagues, 
"have been the ſource of — embar- 

taſſment 
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taſſment to them. When he was on miſſion in 


the department of Vaucluſe, beſides numberleſs 


bother enormities, he cauſed the whole town of 


Bedouin to be burnt, a part of its inhabitants 
guillotined, and the reſt diſperſed, becauſe the 
tree of liberty was cut down on a dark night, 
while they were aſleep.* Since the Aſſembly 
have thought it expedient to diſavow theſe re- 
volutionary meaſures, the conduct of Maignet 
has been denounced, and the accuſations againſt 
him ſent to a commiſſion to be examined. For 
a long time no report was _ till the _— 


* Maignet's order for the burning of Bedbuin begins thus + 

« Liberte, egalits, au nam du peupleyFrancais “ He then 
ſtates the offence of che inhabitants in ſuffering the tree of 
liberty to be cut down, inſtitutes a commiſſion for trying them, 
and proceeds—* It is hereby ordered, that as ſoon as the prin- 
cipal criminals are executed, the national agerit ſhall notify to 
the remaining inhabitants not confined, that they are enjoined 
to evacuate their dwellings, and take out their effects in twenty» 
four hours; at the expiration of which he is to commit the 
town to the flames, and leave no veſtige of a building ſtand- 
ing. Farther, it is forbidden to erect a any building on the ſpot 
in future, or to cultivate the foil. 


Done at Avignon, the 15th Floreal.” 


The decree of the Conreition to the fame effect paiſed 
about the 1ſt of Floreal. Merlin de Douai (Miniſter ef 


Juſtice in 1796,) Legendre, and Bourdon de I Oiſe, were the 


Wy Pr cont Maignet on this occaſion, 
2 2 3 
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tience of Rovere, who is Maignet's perſonal 
enemy, rendered a publication of the reſult 
indiſpenſible. They declared they found no 
room for cenſure or farther proceedings. This 
deciſion was at firſt ſtrongly reprobated by the 
Maderates; but as it was proved, in the courſe 
of the debate, that Maignet was authorized by 
an expreſs decree of the Convention, to burn 
Bedouin, and guillotine its inhabitants, all par- 
ties were ſoon agreed to conſign the whole to 
oblivion. 


Our clothes, &c. are at length entirely re- 
leaſed from ſequeſtration, and the ſeals taken 


off. We are indebted for this act of juſtice to 


the intrigues of Tallien, whoſe helle Eſpagnole 
is conſiderably intereſted. Tallien's good for- 
tune is ſo much envied, that ſome of the mem- 
bers were little enough to move, that the pro- 
perty of the Spaniſh Bank of St. Charles (in 
which Madame 1 is included) ſhould be 
excepted from the decree in favour of foreigners. 
The Convention were weak enough to accede; 
but the exception will, doubtleſs, be over- 
ruled. 


* 
» os 1 * 


£ The weather is ſevere beyond what it has 


been in my remembrance. The thermometer 


2 7 £7 F x — Was 
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was this morning at fourteen and a half. It is, 
beſides, potentially cold, and every particle of 
air is like a dart. I ſuppoſe you contrive to 
keep yourſelves warm in England, though it 
is not poſſible to do ſo here. The houſes are 
neither furgiſhed nor put together for the cli- 
mate, and one is fanned by theſe congealing 
winds as though the apertures which admit them 
were deſigned to alleviate the ardours of an 


The ſatin hangings of my room, framed on 
canvas, wave with the gales lodged behind them 
every ſecond. A pair of “ filyer Cupids nicely 
poiſed on their brands,” ſupport a wood fire, 
which it is an occupation to keep from extin- 


guiſhing; and all the illuſion of a gay orange- | 


grove pourtrayed on the tapeſtry at my feet, 1s 
diſſipated by a villainous chaſm of about half an 
inch between the floor and the ſkirting-boards. 


Then we have ſo many correſponding windows, 


fupernumerary doors, and paſſages that lead 


to nothing,“ that all our Engliſh ingenuity in 
comfortable arrangement 1s baffled. ——When 
the cold firſt became ſo inſupportable, we at- 
tempted to live entirely in the eating- room, 
which is warmed by a pole, or German ſtove, 
but the kind of heat it emits is ſo depreſſive 
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and relaxing to thoſe who are not inured to it, 
that we are again returned to our large chimney 
and wood - fire. — The French depend more on 
the warmth of their clothing, than the comfort 
of their houſes. They are all wadded and furred 
as though they were going on a fledge party, 
and the men, in this reſpect, are more delicate 
than the ladies: but whether it be the conſe- 
| quence of theſe precautions, or from any other 
cauſe, I obſerve they are, in general, without 
excepting even the natives of the Southern pro- 
wances, leſs ſenfible of cold than the Engliſh. 


Amiens, Jan — * 


DeLackon, author of < Les Confitution 
Politiques de I Europe, has lately publiſhed a 
work much read, and which has excited the 
diſpleaſure of the Aſſembly fo highly, that the 
writer, by way of preliminary criticiſm, has 
been arreſted. The book is entitled Le Spec- 
iateur Frangais pendant la Revalution.” It con- 
tains many truths, and fome ſpeculations very 
unfavourable both to republicaniſm and its 
founders.” It ventures to doubt the free ac- 
ceptance of the democratie conſtitution, pro- 
poles indirectly the reftoration'of the monarchy, 
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and dilates with great compoſure on a plan for 
tranſporting, to America all the Deputies who. 
voted for the King's death. The — of 
the work, ſtill more than its principles, has 
contributed to exaſperate the Aſſembly; and. 
ſerious apprehenſions are entertained for the 
fate of Delacroix, who is ordered for mW to 
the eee Tribunal. 


It would aſtoniſh a ſuperficial obſeryer to 2 
with what avidity all forbidden doctrines are 
read. Under the Church and Monarchy, a 
deiftical or. republican author might ſometimes 
acquire proſelytes, or become the favourite 
amuſement of faſhionable or literary people ;, 
but the circulation of ſuch works could be only 
partial, and amongſt a particular claſs of read- 
ers: whereas the treaſon of the day, which 
compriſes whatever favours Kings, or religion, 
is underſtood by the meaneſt individual, and 
the temptation to theſe prohibited enjoyments 
is aſſiſted both by affection and prejudice.— 
An almanack, with a pleaſantry on the Con- 
vention, or a couplet in behalf of royaliſm, is 
handed myſteriouſly through half a town, and 
a Brochure of higher pretenſions, though on 
the ſame principles, is the very borne bouche 


of qur political gourmands. 8 
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There is, in fact, no liberty of the preſs. It is 
permitted to write againſt Barrere or the Jaco- 
bins, becauſe they are no longer in power; but 
a ſingle word of diſreſpect towards the Conven- 
tion is more certain of being followed by a 
Lettre de Cathet, than a volume of ſatire on any 
of Louis the Fourteenth's minifters would have 
been formerly. The only period in which a real 
freedom of the preſs has exiſted in France were 
thoſe years of the late King's reign immediately 
preceding the revolution; and either through 
the contempt, ſupineneſs, or worſe motives, of 
thoſe who ſhould have checked it, it exiſted in 
too great a degree: ſo that deiſts and republi- 
cans were permitted to corrupt the people, and 
undermine the government without reſtraint,* 


Aſter the fourteenth of July, 1789, political 
Hterature became more ſubje& to mobs and the 
lanterne, than ever it had been to Miniſters and 
Baſtilles; and at the tenth of Auguſt, 1792, 
every veſtige of the liberty of the preſs diſap- 


* It is well known that Calonne encouraged libels on the 
Queen, to obtain credit from his zeal in ſuppreſſing them; and 
the culpable vanity of Neckar made him but too willing ta 
eee of an unſuſpect- 
ing and unfortunate Monarch. 


peared. 
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peared.. Under the Briſſotins it was fatal to 
write, and hazardous to read, any work which 
tended to exculpate the King, or to cenſure his 
depoſition, and the maſſacres that accompanied 
and followed it. During the time of Robe- 
ſpierre the ſame ſyſtem was only tranſmitted to 
other hands, and would ftill prevail under the 
Moderates, if their tyranny were not circum- 
ſcribed by -their weakneſs. It was ſome time 
before I ventured to receive Freron's Orateur du 
Peuple by the poſt. Even pamphlets written 
with the greateſt caution are not to be procured 
without difficulty in the country; and this is 
not to be wondered at when we recolle& how 


* « What impartial man among us muſt not be forced to 
acknowledge, that fince the revolution it has become danger- 
ous for any one, I will not ſay to attack the government, 
namen 
adopted. 

Diſcours du Yean Bon St. Audi fur Ia Liberts de la | 
Pref, JF ny 1795. 


A law was paſſed on the firſt of May, 1795, a ſhort time 


after this letter was written, making it tranſportation to vilify 
the National Repreſentation, either by words or writing ; and 
if the offence was committed publicly, or among a certain 
* ae 


I appeal for the confirmation of dis io every perſon who | 


reed in France at that period, 
many 
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many people have loſt their lives thraugh a ſub. 
ſcription to a newſpaper, or the poſſeſſion of 

ſome work, Pics; when they e it, 
was not And. . 


As the — has lately aſſumed a more 
cixilized caſt, it was expected that the anni- 
verſary of the King's death would not have 
been celebrated. The Convention, however, 
determined otherwiſe; and their muſical band 
was ordered to attend as uſual on occaſions of 
ſeſtivity. The leader of the band had perhaps 
_ ſenſe and decency enough to ſuppoſe, that if 
ſuch an event could poſſibly be juſtified, it 
never could be a ſubject of rejoicing, and there- 
— made choice of melodies rather tender than 
But this Lydian mood, far from having 
| — . effect attributed to it by Scrib- 
Jerus, threw ſeveral Deputies into a rage; and 
the conductor was reprimanded for daring to 
inſult the ears of the legiſlature with ftrains 
which ſeemed to lament the tyrant. The at- 
frighted mufician begged to be heard in his 
defence; and declaring he only meant, by the 
adoption of theſe gentle airs, ta expreſs the 
tranquillity and happineſs enjoyed under the re- 
publican conſtitution, : ſtruck off Ca tra. 


When 
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When the ceremony was over, one Brival 
propoſed, that the young King ſhould be put 
to death; obſerving that, inſtead of the many 
uſeleſs crimes which have been committed, this 
ought to have had the preference. The motion 
was not ſeconded; but the Convention, in or- 
der to de feat the purpoſes of the royaliſts, who, 
they ſay, increaſe in number, have ordered the 
Committees to conſider of ſome way to ſend 
this poor child out of the country. 


, 


When I reflect on the event theſe men have 
ſo indecently commemorated, and the horrors 
which ſucceeded it, I feel ſomething more than 
a deteſtation for republicaniſm. The undefined 
notions of liberty imbibed from poets and hiſto- 
rians, fade away—my reverence for names long 
conſecrated in our annals abates—and the ſole 
object of my political attachment is the Eng- 

Iiſh conſtitution, as tried by time and unde- 2 
formed by the experiments of viſionaries and 
impoſtors. I begin to doubt either the ſenſe or 
honeſty of moſt of thoſe. men who are cele- 
brated as the promoters of changes of governs... 
ment to indulge a favourite theory, rather than 
relieve a people from any acknowledged oppreſ« 
ſion. A wiſe or good man would diſtruſt his 
judgement on a ſub dect ſo momentous, and per- 
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haps the beſt of ſuch reformers were but enthu- 
fiafts. Shafteſbury calls enthuſiaſm an honeft 
paſhon ; yet we have ſeen it is a very dangerous 
one : and we may perhaps learn, from the ex- 
ample of France, not to venerate principles 
which we do not admire in practice.“ Va 


What had France, already poſſeſſed of 2 
conſtitntion capable of rendering her proſper- 
ous and happy, to do with the adoration of 


* I do not imply that the French Revolution was the work 
of enthuſiaſts, but that the enthuſiaſm of Rouſſeau produced 
à horde of Briſſots, Marats, Robeſpierres, &c. who ſpeculated 
on the aſſectation of it. The Abbe Sieyes, whofe views were 
directed to a change of Monarchs, not a diſſolution of the 
monarchy, and who 'in promoting a revolution did not mean 
to found a republic, has ventured to doubt both the political 
genius of Rouſſeau, and the honefty of his ſectaries. Theſe 
truths from the Abbé are not the leſs ſo for our knowing they 
would not be ayowed if it anſwered his purpoſe to conceal 
them.“ Helas l un Ecrivain juſtement cc lebre qui ſeroit mort 
de douleur s'il avoit connu ses diſciples ; un pliiloſophe auſh 
parfait de fentiment que faible de vues, n'a-t-il pas dans ſes 
pages eloquentes, riches en detail, pauvre au fond, confondu 
Jui- meme les principes de L art ſocial avec les commencemens de 
la focictc humaine? Que dire fi Ion voyait dans un autre genre 
de mechaniques, entreprendre le radoub ou la oonſtruction d'un 
vaiſſeau de ligne avec la ſeule theorie, avec les ſeules reſources 

ee ee ee, e Pirogues !” 
| WMetices ſur la Vie di Sieyes. 


4e | Rouſſeaus 
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Rouſſeau's ſpeculative ſyſtems ? or why are the 
Engliſh encouraged in a traditional reſpect for 
the manes-of republicans, whom, if living, we 


might, not improbably confider as factious ns 


turbulent fanatics: fi SALTS 


if ” * 
107 £4 797 & + ; : * 73 1 


e anden hey for — time hawk pa- 
triotically diſturbed by the danger of Holland ; 
and the taking of Maeſtricht nearly cauſed me 
a jaundice: but the French have taught us 


philoſophy and their conqueſts appear to af- 


ford them ſo litile pleaſure, that we ourſelves 
hear 'of them with leſs pain. The Convention 
were indeed, at firſt, greatly elated by the diſ- 
patches from Amſterdam, and imagined they 
were on the eve of dictating to all Europe: 
the churches were ordered to toll their only bell, 
and the gaſconades of the hulletin were uncom- 
monly pomꝑpous - but the noyelty of the event 
has now ſubſided; and the conqueſt of Holland 


4 


[7% hs fy conan Bika wats 
ſpectable, and I know I ſhall be deemed guilty of a ſpecies of 


political ſactilege;. I attack not the tombs of the dead, but 


inconſideration for the living; and let not thoſe who admire 


republican principles i in their cloſets, think themſelves. com- 
petent to cenſure the qpinions of one who has been watching ; 


their effects amidſt the diſaſters of a revolution. 


' * 
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ſpirit is abſorbed by private neceſſities or afflic- 
tions; people Who cannot procure bread” or 
firing, even though they have money to pur- 
chaſe it, are little gratified by reading that a 
pair of theſe Deputies lodged in the Stadt- 
holder's palace ; and the triumphs of the repub- 
tic offer no conſolation to _— families: it bas 
pillaged or diſmembered.” nh | 


— 


$4} 


The Mind; narrowed and vtupict * the 
little cares of hunting out the neceſſaries of 
life,* and evading” the reſtraints of a jealous 
government, is not ſuſceptible of that lively 
concern in diftant and general events which is 
the effect of eaſe and ſecurity; and all the re- 
cent victories have not been able to ſooth the 
diſeontents of the Pariſians, who are obliged to 
ſhiver whole hours at the door of a baker, to 
buy, at an extravagant price, a trifling portion 
of bread. The impreſſion of theſe ſucceſſes is, 
I am perſuaded, alſo ditniniſhed by conſidera- 
tions to which the philoſopher of the day would 
allow no nen * by theit aa 
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with the Deputies and Generals whoſe names 
are ſo obſcure as to eſcape the memory, they 
ceaſe to inſpite that mixed ſentiment which is 
the reſult of national pride and perſonal affec- 
tion. The name of a General or an Admiral 
ſerves as the epitome of an hiſtorical relation, 
and ſuffices to recal all his glories, and all his 
ſervices; hut this ſort of enthuſiaſm is entirely 
repelled by an account that the citizens Gillet 
and Jourbert, two tepfeſentatives heard of al- 
moſt for the firſt time, have taken poſſeſſion of 
Amſterdam. | | 
ant E. ON Tiida. 9 | 
1 enquire#'cs a man 2 was n wood 
Ks this morning, what the bells clattered for 
laft night. Lon ma dit (anſwered he) gue 


e pour ꝓuel qi. e ville que quelque genòral de lu 


re publique a priſe. Ab! ga nous avancera beau- 
ep ; la paix et du pain, je 2 
faire que toutes ces conguetes.” I told hun he 
ought to [peak with more caution. *«(Mowurir 


pour mourir (ſays he, half gaily,) one may ds 
ell die by #he Guillotine as be ſtarved. My fa- 


mily have had no bread theſe two days, and becauſe 
1 went to 4 neighbouring village to buy a little 
corn, the peaſants, who are jealous that the town's 
2 N get too much of . the amet, beat 

1 | me 
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me ſo that I am ſcarce able to work." *——lt is 
true, the wants of the lower claſſes are afflict- 
ang. The whole town has, for ſome, weeks, 
been reduced to a nominal half pound of bread 
a day for each perſon+-1 ſay nominal, for it has 
repeatedly happened, that none has been diſtri- 
buted for three days together,-and the quantity 
diminiſhed. to four ounces ; whereas the poor, 
who are uſed to eat little elſe, conſume each, 
in ordinary times, two pounds ys, on the 


loweſt calculation. 


We have had here a brutal vulgar-looking De- 
puty, one Florent-Guyot, who has harangued 
upon the virtues of patience, and the magna- 


nimity of ſuffering hunger for the good of the 
republic. This doctrine has, however, made 


few converts; though we learn, from a letter of 
Florent-Guyot's to the Aſſembly, that the 


_* Linterct et la criminelle avarice ont foments et entretenu 


des germes de diviſion entre les citoyens des villes et ceux des 
campagnes, en les cultivateurs, les artiſans et les commercans, 


entre les citoyens des departements et diſtricts, et meme des 


communes voiſines. e. $'ifoler de toutes parts.” 


Diſcours de Lindet. 


This picture, drawn by a Jacobin Deputy SN 
W 


Amiendis 
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Anirnois are excellent patriots, and that they 
Horus with the beſt grace . | 

You are to 8 9 the 888 
tives on miſſion, who deſcribe the inhabitants 
of all the towns they viſit as glowing with re- 
publicaniſm, have, beſides the ſervice of the 
common cauſe, views of their own, and are 
often enabled by theſe fictions to adminiſter 
both to their intereſt and their vanity. They 
ingratiate themſelves with the ariſtocrats, who 
are - pleaſed. at the imputation of principles 


which may ſecure them from perſecution—they 


ſee theit names recorded on the journals; and, 
finally, by aſcribing theſe civic diſpoſitions to 
the power of their own eloquence, they obtain 


the renewal of an itinerant delegation—which, 


it may be preſumed, is very profitable. 
1 5 l | l 
Beavvais March 13. 


1. Have a in * courſe of theſe letters, 
experienced how difficult it is to deſcribe the 
political ſituation of a country governed by no 


fixed principles, and ſuhject to all the fluctua- 


tions which are produced by the intereſts antl 


paſſions of individuals and of parties. In ſuch 
Vol. IL, A a a ſtate 
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A ſtate concluſions ate neceſſarily drawn from 
daily events, minute facts, and an attentive 
obſervation of the opinions and diſpoſitions of 
the people, which, though they leave a perfect 
impreſſion on the mind of the writer, are not 
eaſily conveyed to that of the reader. They 


are like colours, the various ſhades of which, 


though difcriminated 'by the eye, cannot be 
deſcribed but 1 in + mono terms. 


ince f wrote laſt, the government has con- 
iis improved in decency and moderation; 
and though the French enjoy as little freedom 


| as their almoſt ſole Allies, the Algerines, yet 


their terror begins to wear off and temporizing 
with a deſpotiſm they want energy to deſtroy, 
they rejoice in the ſufpenfion of oppreſſions 


which a day or an hour may renew. No one 


pretends to have any faith in the Convention; 


but we are tranquil, if not ſecure—and though 


ſubject to a thouſand arbitrary details, incom- 
patible with a good government, the political 
ſyſtem is doubtleſs meliorated. Juſtice and 


the voice of the people have been attended to 
in the arreſt of Collot, Barrére, and Billaud, 
though many are of opinion that their puniſh- 
ment will extend no farther; for a trial, parti- | 
cularly that of 'Barrere, who is in the ſecret of 


all 


* — _— —_— * „ * 


all factions, would expoſe ſo many revolutionary 
myſteries and patriotic reputations, that there 
are few members of the Convention who will 
not wiſh it evaded; they probably expect, that 
the ſecluſion, for fome months, of the perſons 
of the delinquents will appeaſe the public ven- 
geance, and that this affair may be forgotten in 
the buſtle of more recent events.—If there had 
been any doubt of the crimes of theſe men, the 


publication of Robeſpi pierre's papers would have 


removed them; and, excluſive of their value 
when conſidered as a hiſtory of the times, theſe 


papers form one of the moſt curious and humi- 


liating monuments of human debaſement, and 
Wer , extant.* 


Aſter 
The gas; of Courtoĩs on Robeſpierre's papers, though 


very able, is an inſtance of the pedantry I have often remarked 


as ſo peculiar to the French, even when they are not deficient 
in talents. It ſeems to be an abſtract of all the learning, an- 
cient and modern, that Courtois was poſſeſſed of, I have the 
book before me, and have ſelected the following liſt of perſons 
and alluſions; many of which are indeed of fo little uſe or 
ornament to their ſtations in this ſpeech, that one would have 


Uought even a republican could not have brought them there? 


« Sampſon, Dalla, Philip, Athens, Sylla, the Greeks and 
Romans, Brutus, Lycurgus, Perſepolis, Sparta, Pulcheria, 


Cataline, Dagon, Anicius, Nero, Babel, Tiberius, Caligula, 


Auguſtus, Antony, Lepidus, the Manicheans, Bayle and Gas . 


423 Buſina, 
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After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between the Jacobity 

and Muſcadins, the buſt of Marat has been ex- 
pelled from the theatres and public places of 
Paris, and the Convention have ratified this 
popular judgement, by removing him alſo from 
their Hall and the Pantheon. But reflecting on 
the frailty of our nature, and the levity of their 
countrymen, in order to obviate the diſorders 
theſe premature beatifications give riſe to, they 
have decreed that no patriot ſhall in future be 
Pantleonized until ten years after his death. This 
is not a great while; yet revolutionary reputa- 
tions haue hitherto ſcarcely ſurvived as many 
months, and the puerile enthuſiaſm which is 
adopted, not felt, has been uſually ſucceeded 
by a violence and e, PTY irrational. 


It has 1 been diſcovered that Denton 
is dead, and that he periſhed in a manner fin- 


\ Buſiris, Diogenes, Ceſar, Cromwell, Conſtantine, the La- 
barum, Domitius, Machiavel, Thraſeas, Cicero, Cato, Ariſto- 
Phanes, Roſcius, Sophocles, Euripides, Tacitus, Sydney, 
Wiſzou, Poſſidonius, Julian, Argus, Pompey, the Teutates, 
Gainas, Arcadius, Sinon, Aſmodeus, Salamanders, Anicetus, 
Atreus, Thyeſtus, Ceſonius, Barca and Oreb, Omar and the 
Koran, Ptolomy Philadelphus, Arimanes, Gengis, Themugi- 
nus, e Adrian, Cacus, the Fates, Minos and Nr 
r e l Oi, in E, & R. 1 

„ N gularly 
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gularly awful. Travelling under a mean ap- 
pearance, he ſtopped at a public houſe to refreſh 
himſelf, and was arreſted in conſequence of 
having no paſſport. He told the people who 
examined him he was a ſeryant, but a Horace, 
which they found about him, leading to a ſuſpi- 
cion that he was of a ſuperior rank, they deter- 
- mined to take him to the next town; Though 
already exhauſted, he was obliged to walk ſome 
miles farther, and, on his arrival, he was depoſited 
in a priſon, where he was wann! , and ee 

to death. | 


Thus, perhaps at the moment the French were 
apotheofing an obſcure demagogue, the cele- 
brated Condorcet expired, through the neglect 
of a gaoler; and now, the coarſe and ferocioug . 
Marat, and the more refined, yet more perni- 
cious, philoſopher, are both 1 in one 
common 2 


What: a ens for bi («Perhaps the 
gaoler, whoſe brutal careleflneſs terminated the 
days of Condorcet, extinguiſhed his on hu- 
manity in'the torrent of that revolution of which 
Condorcet himſelf was one of the authors; and 
perhaps the death of a Sovereign, whom Con- 
dorcet aſſiſted in bringing to the ſcaffold, might 
have been this man's firſt leſſon 1 in cruelty, and 
423 have 
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have taught him to ſet little value on the lives 


they do not analyſe ſeriouſly, ſpeak of this 
event as a juſt retribution, . which will be fol- 
lowed by others of a fimilar nature. Quelle 
mort,” ſays one Elle eft affreuſe, (ſays an- 
other,) mais il etoit cauſe gue bien d'autres ont 
peri aui. Ils perirons tous, et tant mieux, 
reply twenty voices; and this is the only epi- 
1 nun. | pg 


The beiden revolution of the thirty: firſt 


of May, 1792, which has occaſioned ſo much 


bloodſhed; and which I remember it dangerous 
not to hallow, though you did not underſtand 
why, is now formally eraſed from among tlie 
ſeſtivals of the republic; but this is only the 
triumph of party, and a ſignal that the remains 
of the Briſſotins are gaining ground. 


A more conſpicuous and a more popular vic- : 


tory has been obtained by the royaliſts, in tho 
trial and acquittal of Delacroix. The pA 
been changed after the affair-of Carrier, and 
"ET. now better compoſed; thqugh the eſcape 
of Delacroix is more properly to be attributed 
to the intimidating favour of the people. The 


EE e N gg. 


repeated 


4 
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repeated with tranſport, and Delacroix, who 
had ſo patriotically projected to purify the Con- 
vention, by ſending more than half its members | 
to America, was borne home on the ſhoulders 
of. an exolting Populace. 


Again the extinction of 1 8 ay, Ven- 
dee is. officially announced; and it is certain 
that the chiefs are now in treaty with govern- 
ment. Such A peace only implies; that the 
country is exhauſted, for it ſuffites to have read 
the treatment of theſe unhappy people to know 
thatareconciliation can neither be ſincere nor per- 
manent. But whatever may be the eventual effect 
of this negociation, it has been, for the preſent, 
the; means of wreſting ſome unwilling concel. 
ſions from the Aſſembly in favour of a free ex- 
exciſe of religion. No arrangement could ever 
be. Propoſed, to the Vendeans, which did not 
include a toleration of Chriſtianity; and to 
refuſe bat to patriots and republicans, which 
was granted to rebels and royaliſts, was deemed 
at this time neither reaſonable nor politic. A | 
decree is therefore paſſed, authorizing people, 
if they can overcome all the annexed obſtacles, to 
worſhip God in the way they have ——— 
tomed to. n 6.0 
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The public hitherto, far from being aſſured 


or encouraged by this decree, appear to have 


become more timid and ſuſpicious; for it is 
conceived in ſo narrow and paltry a ſpirit, and 
expreſſed in ſuch malignant and illuſive terms, 


that it can hardly be conſtrued to intend an in- 


dulgehce. Of twelve articles of an act ſaid to 
be conceflive, eight are pokibitory and reftric- 
tiye; and 4 municipal offickr, or any other 
petſon «in Place or office,” , may controul at 
his pleaſure all religious celebrations. The ca- 
thedrals and pariſh churches yet ſtanding were 
ſeized on by the government at the introduc- 
tion of the Godde Mes of Reaſon, and the decree 
expreſdly declares that they ſhall not be feſtored 
or appropriated to their original ufts. Indivi- 


duals, who have purchaſed chapels or churches, 


heſitate to ſell or lett them, left they fhould, on 
a change of politics, de perſecuted as the abet: 
tors of fanaticiſm ; ſo that the long-defired 
reſtoration 'of the Catholic worſtip makes but 


* Now ah rr rn few oe "Hue 


4 ©=® 


91 * Tis el cree prohibits any phe? coninaglty, or body of 
People colleRiyely, from hiting or purchaſing a chyrch, or 


| 1naintaining a clergyman: it / alſo forbids ringing a bel], ar 


giving any other public notice of Divine Service, or even, dil- 
tinguiſhing any building by external 12 of its being dedicated 
t9.x9/1gion. e 
. Teal 


— 
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Teal overpowers their diſcretion, have ventured 
to have maſſes at their own. houſes, but they 
are thinly attended; and on - aſking any one if 
they have yet been to this ſort of conventicle, 
the reply is, «On ne fait pas trop cc que le de 
cret veut dire; il faut voir comment cela tournera.” 
Such a diſtruſt is indeed very natural; for there 
are two ſubjects on which an inveterate hatred 
is apparent, and which are equally obnoxious to 
all ſyſtems and all parties in the Aſſembiy—I 
mean Chriſtianity and Great Britain. Every 
day produces harangues againſt the latter; and 
Boiſfy d'Anglas has ſolemnly proclaimed, as 
the direQing principle of the government, thar 
the only negociation for peace ſhall be a new 
boundary deſcribed by the Northern conqueſts 
of the republic; and this modeſt diplomatic is 
ſupported by arguments to prove, that the com- 
merce of England cannot be ruined on any 
other terms.“ | 


The debates of the Convention increaſe in 
variety and amuſement. Beſides. the manual 
exerciſes of the members, the accuſations and 
vetorts of unguarded n irlaſe to us many 


* e (exclaime e Bourdon de Oi) © can 
you hope to ruin England, if you do not keep poſſeſſion of the 


_ three great rivers ?” (The Rhine, the Meuſe, and the Scheldt.) 
curious | | 
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Curious truths which a politic unanimity might 
conceal. Saladin, who was a ſtipendiary of the 
Duke of Orleans, and whoſe reputation would 
not grace any other aſſembly, is transformed 
into a Moderate, and talks of virtue and crime; 
while Andre Dumont, to the great admiration 
of his private biographiſts, has been ſigning a 
peace with the Duke of 'Tuſcany.—Our repul- 
dican ſtateſmen require to be viewed in perſpec- 
tive t they appear to no advantage in the fore 
ground. Dumont would have made a good 
pantler, he would have chipp'd bread well ;” 
or, like Scrub, he might have drawn War- 
Tants, or drawn beer, — but 1 ſhould doubt it, 
in a tranſattion of this nature, the Dakedom 
of Tuſcany was ever before ſo aſſorted; and ii 
the Duke was obliged to make this peace, he 
may well ſay, ** neceſlity doth make us herd 
with ſtrange ä bt. 


Notwithſtanding the een Kill — 
'Chriftianity, utters anathemas aguimſt England, 
and exhibits daily ſcenes of indecent difcuffion 
and reviling, it is doubtleſs become more mo- 
derate on the whole; and though this moderation 
be not equal to the peoples wiſhes, it is more 
than fufficient to exaſperate the Jacobins} who 


* the Convention the Senate of Coblentz , and 
are 
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are perpetually endeavouring to excite commo- 
tions. The belief is indeed general, that the 
Aſſembly contains a ſtrong party of royaliſts; 
yet though this may. be true 1n a degree, I fear 
the impulſe which has been given by the public 
opinion, is miſtaken for a tendency in the Con- 
vention i//elf. But however this may be, nei- 
ther the imputations of the Jacobins, nor the 
hopes of the people, have been able to oppoſe 
the progreſs of a ſentiment which, operating 
on a character like that of the French, is more 
fatal to a popular body than even hatred or 
contempt. The long duration of this diſaſtrous 
legiſlature has excited an univerſal wearineſs.; 
the guilt of particular members is now leſs diſ- 
cuſſed than the inſignificance of the whole aſ- 
ſemblage; and the epithets corrupt, worn out, 
backneyed, and everlaſting,“ have almoſt auer. 
ſeded thoſe of rogues and villains. 


The law of the maximum has been ——_ 
ſome time, and we now procure neceſſaries with 
much greater facility; but the aſſignats, no 
longer ſupported by violence, are rapidly di- 
miniſhing in credit ſo that every thing is dear 
in proportion, We, who are more than indem- 


| ee nifſied 
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nified by the riſe of exchange in our favour, 

are not affected by theſe progreſſive. augmenta- 

tions in the price of proviſions. © It would, 

however, be erroneous and unfeeling to judge 

of the fituation'of the French themſelves from 
ſuch a calculation 


5 people who have let their eſtates on leaſes, 
or have annuities on the Hotel de Ville, &c. 
receive afignats at par, and the wages of the 
labouring poor are ' ſtill comparatively low. 
What was five years ago a handfome fortune, 
now barely ſupplies a decent maintenance ; and 
ſmaller incomes, wllich were competencies: at 
that period, are now almoſt inſufficient for 

* exiſtence. A workman, who formerly earned 

| twenty-five ſols a day, has at preſent three 
Hvres; and you give a ſempſtreſs thirty ſols, 
inſtead of ten: yet meat, which was only five 
or ſix ſols when wages was twenty- five, is now 
| from fifty ſols to three livres the pound, and 
every other article in the ſame or a higher pro- 
5 portion. Thus, a man's daily wages, inſtead 
of purchafing four or five pounds of meat, as 
they wotild have done ee the A 
now ä one. N 
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It grieves me to ſee people whom 1 have 


known at their caſe he to relinquiſh, in 
the 
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the decline of life, comforts they have been 
accuſtomed to when youth rendered indulgence 
leſs neceſſary; yet every day points to the ne- 
ceſſity of additional ceconomy, and ſome little 
convenience or enjoyment is retrenched and 
to thoſe wl are not above acknowledging how 
much we are the creatures of habit, a diſh. of 
coffee, or a glaſs of liqueur, &c. will not ſeem 
ſuch trifling privations. It is true, theſe are, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, - luxuries; ſo too are moſt 
things by compariſon—. | 

| « O reaſon not the need: our baſeſt beggars 
Are ia the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous : 


« Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

. © Man's life is cheap as beaſt s. | | 

Tf the wants of one claſs were relieved by theſe 
deductions from the enjoyments of another, it 
might be a ſufficient conſolation ; but the ſame 
cauſes which have baniſhed the ſplendor of 
wealth and the comforts of mediocrity, deprive 
the poor of bread and raiment, and enforced 
parſimony is not more nn nn 
chan eren. bον Haun eath-3 


The frugal, oh of. b chole whe were. once 
rich, have been accompanied by relative and 
ſimilar changes among the lower claſſes; and 
tae rea of gilt equipages is ſo far from 
ation , diminiſhing 
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diminiſhing the number of wooden ſhoes, that 
for one pair of ſabots which were ſeen formerly, 
there are now ten. The only Lucullus's of the 
day are, a ſwarm of adventurers who have 
efcaped from prifons, or abandoned gaming- 
houſes, to raiſe fortunes by ſpeculating in the 
various modes of acquiring wealth which the 
revolution has engendered. —Theſe, together 
with the numberleſs agents of government en- 
riched by more dire& pillage, live in coarſe 
luxury, and diſſipate with careleſs profuſion thoſe 
riches which their original ſituations and habity 
havediſqualified them for making a better uſe of. 


Although the circumſtances of the times have 
neceſſitated a good deal of domeſtic ceconomy 
among people living on their fortunes, they 

have lately aſſumed a gayer ſtyle of dreſs, and 

are leſs ayerſe from frequenting public amuſe- 
ments. For three years paſt, (and very natu- 
rally,) the gentry have openly murmured at the 
 - revolution; and they now, either convinced of 
the impolicy of ſuch conduct, terrified by their 
_ . paſt ſufferings, or, above all, defirous of pro- 
claiming their triumph over the Jacobins, are 
every where reviving the national taſte for modes 
and finery. © The attempt to reconcile theſe 
gaieties with prudence, has introduced ſome 

2 UL Marth, | contraſts 
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eontraſts in apparel whimfical enough, though 
our French belles adopt them with much gravity. 


In conſequence of the diſorders in the South 
of France, and the interruption of commerce 
by fea, ſoap is not only dear, but ſometimes 
difficult to purchaſe at any rate. We · have our- 
ſelves paid equal to five livres a pound in mo- 
th Hence we have white my" and 1 grey 


* * Vilatte, eee eee 
Dies of the ninth Thermidor, relates the following anecdote 
of the origin of the perugues blondes. The caprice of a re- 
volutionary female who, on the ee in celebration of the Su- 
preme Being, covered her own dark hair with a re of a light 
colour, having excited the jealouſy of Tai Demahe, one af 
Batrere's miſtreſſes, the took occaſion to complain to him of 
this coquettry, by which the thought ber own charms eclipſed. 
Barrere inſtantly ſent for Payen, the national agent, and in- 
formed him that a new counter-revolutionary ſect had ftarted 
um, and that its partizans diftinguiſhed themſelves by wearing 
wigs made of light hair cut from the heads of the guillotined 
ariſtocrats. He theyefore enjoined Payen to make a-ſpeech at 
the municipality, and to thunder againſt this new mode, The 
mandate was, of courſe, obeyed ; and the women of rank, 
who had never beſore heard of theſe wigs, were both ſurprized 
and alarmed at an imputation fo dangerous. Barrcre: is laid 
to have been highly amuſed at having thus ſolemnly ſtopped 
the progreſs of a ſaſhion, only becauſe it diſpleaſod one of his 
N i 1 Re perfectly remember Payen's oration againſt 

718 this 
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Marquiſe. Her long confinement has totally 


levity the government ſported with 


mode. * 1 


ſtockings, medallions and gold chains with 


coloured handkerchiefs and diſcoloured tuckers, 
and chemiſes de Sapho, which are often worn till 
they rather remind one of the pious Queen Iſabel, 


than the Greek poeteſs. Madame Tallien, who is 


ſuppoſed occaſionally to dictate decrees ts the 
Convention, preſides with a more avowed and 
certain ſway over- the realms of faſhion ; and 
the Turkiſh draperies that may float very grace- 
fully on a form like hers, are imitated by rotund 
ſeſquipedal Fatimas, who make one regret even 
the tight lacings and unnatural diminiſhings of 
our grandmother. _ 


I came to Beauvais a fortnight ago with the 


ruined her health, and I much fear ſhe will not 
recover. She has an aunt lives here, and we 


flattered ourſelves ſhe might benefit by change 


of air—but, on the ee, ſhe ſeems worle, 


this r, ne Paris oe had light bine, 
I doubt not, intimidated.” 3 


This W BarrGre's proves vi what inhuman 
of the people. 
At the fall of Robeſpierre, the perugue blond, no longer ſub- 
e e eee reigning 


a 


3 fe 8 | 


«nd we propoſe to return in the courſe of « a | 
es 6h to Amiens. 1 | 


I had a good deal of altercation with the mu- 
nicipality about obtaining a paſſport; and when 
they at laſt conſented, they gave me to under- 
ſtand I was ftill a priſoner in the eye of the law, 
and that I was indebted to them for all the free- 
dom I enjoyed. This is but too true; for the 
decree conſtituting the Engliſh hoſtages for the 
Deputies at Toulon has never been repealed 


« Ah, what de it that from lesen Five 
« I drew the breath of e ee 


Yet is it a conſolation, that the title by which 
I was made an object of mean vengeance iche | 
one T moſt value.* 


This is a a largh manufacturing town, and the 
capital of the department de VOiſe. Its manu- 
factories now owe their chief activity to the 
requifitions for ſupplying cloth to the armies, 
Such commerce 13 by no means courted; and if 
people were permitted, as they are in moſt 
countries, to trade or let it alone, would ſoon 


* An Engliſh gentleman who was aſked. by a republican 
Commiſſary, employed in examining the priſons, why he was 
there, replied, „ Becauſe I nn 3 
Frenchman ]“ a 344 | 
r Bb decline, 


decline. The choir of the cathedral is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and has luckily eſcaped re-. 
publican devaſtation, though there ſeems no 
hope that it will be again reſtored to the uſe of 
public worſhip, Tour books will inform you, 
that Beauvais was beſieged in 1472 by the Duke 
of Burgundy, with eighty thouſand men, and 
that he failed in the attempt. Its modern hiſ- 
tory is not ſo fortunate. It was for ſome time 

harafſed by a revolutionary army, whoſe exac 
tions and diſorders being oppoſed by the . 
bitants, a decree of the Convention declared 
the town in a ſtate of rebellion; and this ban, 
which operates like the Papal excommunica- 
trons three centuries ago, and authorizes tyranny 
of all kinds, was not removed until long after 
the death of Robeſpierre uch a ſpecimen of 
republican government has made the people 
cautious, and abundant in the exteriors of pa- 
triotiſm. Where they are ſure of their com- 
pany, they expreſs. themſelves without re- 
ſerve, both on the ſubje& of their legiſlators 
"4 and the miſeries of the country; but inter- 
courſe is conſiderably more timid here than at 


Two Be "IG dined with us yeſterday, 
whom I know to be zealous. royaliſts, and, as 
they are acquainted, I made no ſcruple of pro- 

8 4 ducing 
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ducing an engraving which commemorates myſ- 
teriouſly the death of the King, and which [ 
| had juſt received from Paris by a private con- 
veyance, They looked alarmed, and affected not 
to underſtand it ; and, perceiving I had done 
wrong, I replaced the print without farther . 
explanation: but they both called this evening 
and reproached me ſeparately ſor thus expoſing 
their ſentiments to each other. This is a trifling 
incident, yet perhaps it may partly explain the 
great ænigma why no effectual reſiſtance is 
made to a government which is ſecretly deteſted. - 
It has been the policy of all the revolutioniſts, 
from the Lameths and La Fayette down to Briſ- 
ſot and Robeſpierre , to deftroy the confidence 
of ſociety ; and the calamities of laſt year now 
aiding the ſyſtem of ſpies and informers, 
occafion an apprehenfion and diſtruſt which 
impede union, and check every efiterprize 
that might tend to FAR the freedom 74 Arg 
country — Yours, &c, _ g 
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Amiens, Apri 12. 


TvsrzaD of commenting on the late diſor- 
ders at Paris, I ſubjoin the tranſlation of a letter 
juſt received by Mrs. D-— from a friend, 


whoſe information, we have reaſon. to believe, 


as exact as can poſſibly be obtained in the chaos 
of little intrigues which now compriſe the 
whole ſcience of French politics. 


4 Paris, April g. 

in Tuoven I know, my good friend, you 

are ſufficiently verſed in the technicals of our 
revolution not to form an opinion of occur- 
rences from the language in which they are of- 
ficially deſcribed, yet I cannot reſiſt the favour- 
able opportunity of Mad. 's return, to 
communicate ſuch explanations of the late events 


as their yery ambiguous appearance may render 
neceſſary even to you. 


E 


I muſt begin by informing you, that the 
propoſed decree of the Convention to diſſolve 
themſelves and call a new Aſſembly, was mere co- 


quettry. Haraſſed by the ſtruggles of the Jaco- 


bins, and alarmed at the ſymptoms of public wea- 


rineſs and diſguſt, which became every day more 
viſible, 


le 3 
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- viſible, they hoped this feint might operate on 


the fears of the people of Paris, and animate 
them to a more decided ſupport againft the ef- 
forts of the common enemy, as well as tend to 
reconcile them to a farther endurance of a re- 
preſentation they did not diſguiſe their wiſhes 
to be releaſed from. An opportunity was 
therefore ſeized on, or =: when our allow- 
ance of bread had become unuſually ſhort, and 


the Jacobins unuſually turbulent, to bring for- 


ward this project of renovating the legiſlature. 
But in politics, as well as love, ſuch experi- 
ments are dangerous. Far from being received 
with regret, the propoſition excited univerſal 
tranſport; and it required all the diligence of 
the agents of government to "infinuate effec- 
tually, that if Paris were abandoned by the Con- 
vention at this juncture, it would not only be- 
come the prey of famine, but that the Jacobins 
would avail themſelves of the momentary diſ- 
order to regain their power, and renew _ 
paſt atrocities. | 


8 conviction that we in reality derive our 
ſcanty ſupplies from exertions which would not 
be made, were they not neceſſary to reſtrain 
| the popular ill humour, added to an habitual 
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apprehenſion of the Clubs,“ afſiſted this ma- 
neeuvre; and a few of the ſections were, in 


* 


pati had been long almoſt entirely dependent on the go- 
vernment for ſubſiſtence, ſo that. an inſurrection could always 
be procured by withholding the uſual ſupply. The depart- 
ments were pillaged by requifitions, and enormous ſums ſent 
to the neutral countries to purchaſe proviſions, that the capital 
might be maintained in dependence and good humour. The 
proviſions obtained by theſe means were diſtributed to the ſhop- 
keepers, | who had inſtructions to retail them to the idle and 

diſorderly, at about a twentieth of the original coſt, and no 
one could profit by this regulation, without firſt receiving a 
vcket from the eren of his ſection. | 


It was letaly afferied in Ge Conrention, a 


that if the government perſiſted in this ſort of traffic, the an- 


nual 155 attending the article of corn alone would amount to 
fifty millions ſterling. The reduction of the ſum in queſtion ' 
Snto Engliſh money is made on a preſumption that the French 


government did not mean (were it to be avoided) to commit 


an act of bankruptcy, and redeem their paper at leſs than par. 
Reckoning, however, at the real value of aſſignats when the 


calculation was made, and they were then worth perhaps a 


Afth of their nominal value, the government was actually at 


the expence of ten millions ſterling a year, for ſupplying Paris 


with a very ſcanty portion of bread! The ſum muſt appear 
enormous, but the peculation under ſuch a government muſt 
be incalculable; and when it is recollected that all neutral 
ſhips bringing cargoes for the republic muſt have been inſured 
at an immenſe premium, or perhaps eventually picrchaſed by 
the French, and that very few could reach their deſtinations 


Gees Afi s that ſuch as did arrive coſt immoderately. 
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conſequence, prevailed on to addreſs our Re- 
preſentatives, and to requeſt they would remain 
at their poſt.— The inſurrection that imme- 
diately ſucceeded was at firſt the effect of a 
ſimilar ſcheme, and it ended in a party conten- 
tion, in which the people, as uſual, were 
neuter. 


© The examination into the conduct of Bar- 
rere, Collot, &c. had been delayed until it ſeemed 
rather a meaſure deſtined to protect than to bring 
them to puniſhment ; and the impatience which 
was every where expreſſed on the ſubject, fuf- 
ficiently indicated the neceſſity, or at leaſt the 
prudence, of haſtening their trial. Such a pro- 
ceſs could not be ventured on but at the riſk of 
involving the whole Convention in a labyrinth 
of crimes, inconſiſtencies, and ridicule, and 
the delinquents already began to exonerate 
themſelves by appealing to the vote of ſolemn 
approbation paſſed in their favour three months 
after the death of Robeſpierre had reſtored the 
Aſſembly to entire conn oh, 
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„The _ means of extrication from this di- 
lemma, appeared to be that of finding ſome 
pretext to ſatisfy the public vengeance, without 
Ig the ſcandal of a judicial expoſure. 
Bb4 Such 
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Such a pretext it was not difficult to give riſe 
to: a diminiſhed portion of bread never fails to 
produce tumultuous aſſemblages, that are eaſily 
directed, though not eaſily ſuppreſſed; and 
crouds of, this deſcription, agitated by real 
miſery, were excited (as we have every reaſon 
to ſuppoſe) by hired emiſſaries to aſſail the 
Convention with diſorderly clamours for bread. 
'This being attributed to the friends of the cul- 
prits, decrees were opportunely introduced and 
paſſed to tranſport them untried out of the re- 
public, and for arreſting moſt of the principal 
Jacobin members as their partizans. 


“The ſubſequent diſturbances were leſs arti- 
ficial ; for the Jacobins, thus rendered deſpe- 
Tate, attempted reſiſtance ; but, as they were 
unſucceſsful, their efforts only ſerved their ad- 
verſaries as an excuſe for arreſting ſeveral 


of the party who had eſcaped the former 
decrees. 


Nothing, I aſſure you, can with leſs truth 
be denominated popular movements, than many 
of theſe ſcenes, which have, notwithſtanding, 
powerfully influenced the fate of our country. 
A revolt, or inſurrection, is often only an at- 
fair of intrigue nd, arrangement; and the 

deſultory 
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deſultory violences of the ſuburbs of St. An- 
toine, or the market women, are regulated by 
the ſame Committee and cabals that direct our 
campaigns and treaties. The common diſtreſſes 
of the people are continually drawing them to- 
gether; and, when thus collected, their cre- 
dulity makes them the ready inſtruments of wy 
prevailing faction. 


«« Qur recent diſorders afforded a ſtriking proof 
of this. I was myſelf the Cicerone of a country 
friend on the day the Convention was firſt aſ- 
ſailed, The numbers who crouded into the 
hall were at firſt conſiderable, yet they exhi- 
bited no ſigns of haſte, and it was evident they 
were brought there for ſome purpoſe of which 
they were themſelves ignorant. When aſked 
their intentions, they vociferated Du pain / 
Du pain Bread, Bread; and, after occupy- 
ing the ſeats of the Deputies for a ſhort time, 
_ quietly withdrew, 

That this inſurrection was originally fac- 
titious, and deviſed- for the ' purpoſe I have 
mentioned, is farther corroborated by the ſud- 
den appearance of Pichegru and other officers, 
who ſeemed brought expreſsly to prote& the 
departure of the obnoxious trio, in caſe it 
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ſhould be oppoſed either by their friends or 
enemies. It is hikewife to be remarked, that 
BarreEre and the reſt were ſtopped at the gates 
of Paris by the fame mob who were alledged 
to have riſen in their favour, and who, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to reſcue them, brought 
them back to the Committee of General Safety, 
on a ſuppoſition that they had eſcaped from 
priſon.——The members of the moderate party, 
who were detained in ſome of the ſections, 
ſuſtained no ill treatment whatever, and were 
releaſed on being claimed by their colleagues, 
which could ſcarcely have happened, had the 
mob been under the direction of the Jacobins, 
or excited by them——In ſhort, the whole 
buſineſs proved that the populace were mere 
agents, guided by no impulſe of their own ex- 
cept hunger, and who, when left to themſelves, 
rather impeded than promoted the 3 of 
both factions. | 


« You muſt have been ſurprized to ſee among 
the lift of members arreſted, the name of Lau- 
rent Lecointre ; but he could never be pardoned 
for having reduced the Convention to the em- 
barraſſing neceſſity of purſuing Robefpierre's 
aſſociates, and he is now ſecured, left his reſt- 


leſs Quixotiſm ſhould remind the public, that 
a the 
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the pretended puniſhment of theſe criminals is 
in fact 8 a ſcandalous 1 — 


6c We are at en calm, but our diſtreſs 
for bread is intolerable, and the people occa- 
ſionally aſſail the paſtry-cooks' ſhops; which 
act of hoſtility is called, with more pleaſantry 
than truth or feeling, © La guerre du pain bis 
contre la Brioche.. - God knows, it is not the 
quality of bread, but the ſcarcity of it, which 
excites theſe diſcontents. 


CC The new arithmetic * is more followed, 
and more intereſting, than ever, though our 
hopes are all vague, and we neither gueſs how 
or by whom they are to be fulfilled, X 


«© I have done every thing that depends on 
me to obtain your paſſports without ſucceſs, and 
I ſtill adviſe you to come to Paris and ſolicit 
them in perſon. Your departure, in happier 
times, would be a ſubject of regret, at preſent 


* This was a myſterious way of expreſſing that the royaliſts 
were {till gaining ground, It alluded to a cuſtom which then 
prevailed of people aſking each other in the ſtreet, and ſomes» 
times even aſſailing the Deputies, with the queſtion of « How 
much is eight and a half and eight and a half: 2 —By wines 
was underſtood E. the Seycnteenth. 


I ſhall 
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1 ſhall both envy and congratulate you when 
you are enabled to quit a country which pro- 
miſes ſo little ſecurity or ſatisfaction. 


«© We receive, at this moment, the two 
loaves. My fiſter joins me in acknowledge- 
ments, and expreſſes her fears that you muſt 
ſuffer by your kindneſs, though it is truly ac- 
ceptable—for I have been ſeveral days under 
arms, and have had no time to make my uſual 
excurſions in ſearch of bread. 

«© Yours, ccc. 8 


The propoſed diſſolution of the Aſſembly 
Muded' to in the beginning of Monſ. ——'s 
letter, occaſioned here a more general rejoicing 
than even the fall of the Jacobin club, and 
not being influenced. by the motives fuggeſted 
to the Pariſians, we were ſincerely diſappointed 
when we found the meaſure poſtponed. The 
morning this news arrived, we walked about the 
town till dinner, and in every ſtreet people were 
collected in groupes, and engaged in eager diſ- 
cuſſion. An acquaintance we happened to meet, 
inſtead of the uſual ſalutations, exclaimed 
% Nous voila quittes, ils $'en vont les brigands; 
and I obſerved ſeveral rencontres of this ſort, 
where people ſripped and caracoled, as though 

unable 
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unable to contain their ſatisſaction. Nothing 
was talked of but Le Petit,“ and the new elec- 
tions; and I remarked with pleaſure, that every 
one agreed in the total excluſion of all the pre- 
ſent Deputies. - 


Two mornings after we had been indulging 
in theſe agreeable viſions, we learned that the 
Convention, purely from a patriotic defire of 
ſerving their country, had determined not to 
quit their poſt. We were at this time in ex- 
treme want of bread, the diſtribution not 
exceeding a quarter of a pound per day; and 
numbers, who are at their caſe in other reſpects, 
could not obtain any. This, operating perhaps 
with the latent ill humour occaſioned by ſo un- 
welcome a declaration of perſeverance on the 
part of their Repreſentatives, occaſioned a vio- 
lent ferment among the people, and on the ſecond 
of this month they were in open revolt; the 
magazine of corn for the uſe of the army was 
beſieged, the national colours were inſulted, and 
Blaux, a Deputy who is here on miſſion, wasdrag- 
ged from the Hotel de Ville, and obliged by the 


* An endearing appellation given to the young King by 
thoſe who would not venture to mention his name. 8 


| enraged 
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enraged populace to cry Vive le Roi /. Theſe 
diſorders continued till the next day, but were 
at length appeaſed by a ſmall diſtribution of 
flour from the magazine. | 


In the debates of the Convention the whole 
is aſcribed to the Jacobins, though it is well 
known they have no influence here; and I wiſh 
you to attend to this circumſtance more parti- 
cularly, as it proves what artifices are uſed to 
conceal the real ſentiments of the people. My- 
ſelf, and every inhabitant of Amiens, can atteſt 
that this revolt, which was declared in the Aſ- 
ſembly to have been inſtigated by the partizans 
of the Jacobins, was, as far as it had any de- 
cided political character, an efferveſcence of 


royali Yes 


At Rouen, Abbeville, and other places, the 
trees of liberty (or, rather, the trees of the 
republic,) have been cut down, the tri-coloured 
flag torn, and the cry of Vive le Roi!” was 
for ſome time predominant ; yet the ſame miſ- 
repreſentation was had recourſe to, and all 
theſe places were aſſerted to have eſpouſed the 
cauſe of that party to which they are + mot re- 


Pagnant. 


I acknow= 
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I acknowledge that the chief ſource of theſe 


uſeleſs exceſſes is famine, and that it is for the 
moſt part the lower claſſes only who promote 


them; but the ſame cauſe and the ſame deſcrip- 
tion of people were made the inſtruments for 
bringing about the revolution, and the poor 
ſeek now, as they did in 1789, a remedy for 
their accumulated ſufferings in a change of go- 
vernment. 'The maſs of mankind are ever more 
readily deluded by hope than benefited by ex- 
perience; and the French, being taught by 


the revolutioniſts to look for that relief from 


changes of government which ſuch changes 
cannot afford, now expect that the reſtoration of 
the monarchy will produce plenty, as they were 
before perſuaded that the firſt efforts to ſubvert 
it would baniſh want. 


We are now tolerably quiet, and ſhould ſe- 


riouſly think of going to | Paris, were we not 
apprehenſive that ſome attempt from the Jaco- 


bins to reſcue their chiefs may create new diſ- 
turhances. The late affair appears to have been 
only a retaliation of the thirty-firſt of May, 
1792; and the remains of the Girondiſts have 


now proſcribed the leaders of the Mountaineers, 


much in the ſame way as they were then pro- 
ſeribed themſelves.— ours. 
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Amiens, May 9. 


Winter all Europe i 1s probably watching 
with ſolicitude the progreſs of the French arms, 
and the variations of their government, the 
French themſelves, almoſt indifferent to war 
and politics, think only of averting the horrors 
of famine. The important news of the day is 
the portion of bread which is to be diftributed ; 
and the ſiege of Mentz, or the treaty with the 
King of Pruſſia, are almoſt forgotten, amidft 
enquiries about the arrival of corn, and anxiety 
for the approach of harveſt. The ſame paper 
that announces the ſurrender of towns, and the 
ſucceſs of battles, tells us that the poor die 
in the ſtreets of Paris, or are driven to commit 
ſuicide through want. We have no longer to 
contend with avaticious ſpeculations, but a real 
| ſcarcity; and detachments of the National 
Guard, reinforced by cannon, often ſearch the 
adjacent villages ſeveral days ſucceffively, with- 
out finding a ſingle ſeptier of corn. The far- 
mers who have yet been able to conceal any, 
refuſe to diſpoſe of it for aſſignats; and the 
poor, who have neither plate nor money, ex- 
change their beſt clothes or linen for a loaf, or 
a {mall quantity of flour. Our gates are ſome- 
times aſſailed by twenty or thirty people, not 

to 
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to beg money, but bread ; and I am frequently 
accoſted in the ſtreet by women of decent ap- 
pearance, who, when I offer them aſſignats, 
refuſe them, ſaying, We have enough of 
this ſorry paper—it is bread we want.” If you 


are aſked to dine, you take your bread with you; 


and you travel as though you were going a voy- 
age—for there are not many inns on the road 


where you can expect to find bread, or indeed 


proviſions of any kind. 


| Having procured a few fix-livre pieces, we 
were enabled to purchaſe a ſmall ſupply of corn, 
though by no means enough for our conſump- 
tion, fo that we are obliged to œconomize very 
rigidly. Mr. D and the ſervants eat bread 
made with three-parts bran to one of flour. 
The little proviſion we poſſeſs is, however, 2 
great embatraſlment to us, for we are not only 
ſabje& to domiciliary viſits, but continually 
liable to be pillaged by the ſtarving poor around 
us; and we are often under the neceſſity of paſſ- 
ing ſeveral meals without bread, becauſe 'we 
dare not ſend the wheat to be ground, nor bake 
except at night. While the laſt operation is 
performing, the doors are carefully ſhut, the 
bell rings in vain, and no gueſt is admitted till 


every veſtige of it is removed, —All the brew- 
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eries have ſeals put upon the doors, and ſevere 
penal laws are iflued againſt converting barley 
to any other purpoſe than the making of bread. 
If what is allowed us were compoſed only of 
barley, or any other wholeſome grain, we ſhould 
not repine; but the diſtribution at preſent is a 
mixture of grown wheat, peas, rye, &c. which 
has ſcarcely the reſemblance of bread. 


I was aſked to-day, by ſome women who had 
juſt received their portion, and in an accent of 
tage and deſpair that alarmed me, whether I 
thought ſuch food fit for a human creature, — 
We cannot alleviate this miſery, and are impa- 
tient to eſcape from the ſight of it. If we can 
obtain paſſports to go from hence to Paris, we 
hope there to get a final releaſe, and a permiſ- 
ſion to return to England. 


My friend Madame de la F has left us, 
and I fear is only gone home to die. Her health 
was perfectly good when we were firſt arreſted, 
though vexation, more than confinement, has 
contributed to undermine it. The revolution 
had, in various ways, diminiſhed her property; 
but this ſhe would have endured with patience, 
had not the law of ſucceſſions involved her in 
difficulties which * every day more in- 
terminable, 
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terminable, and perplexed her mind by the 
proſpect of a life of litigation and uncertainty. 
By this law, all inheritances, donations or be- 
queſts, ſince the fourteenth of July, 1789, are 
annulled and ſubjected to a general partition 
among the neareſt relatives. In conſequence, 
a large eſtate of the Marquiſe's, as well as an- 
other already ſold, are to be accounted for, and 
divided between a variety of claimants. Two of 
the number being emigrants, the republic is 
alſo to ſhare ; and as the live ſtock, furniture, 

farming utenſils, and arrears, are included in 
this abſurd and iniquitous regulation, the con- 
fuſion and embarraſſment it has occafioned are 
indeſcribable. 


Though an unlucky combination of circum- 
ſtances has rendered ſuch a law particularly ep- 
preſſive to Madame de la F, ſhe is only 
one of an infinite number who are affected by 
it, and many of whom may perhaps be ſtill 
greater ſufferers than herſelf. The Conſtituent 
Aſſembly had attempted to form a code that 
might counteract the ſpirit of legal diſputation 
for which the French are ſo remarkable ; but 
this ſingle decree will give birth to more pro- 
cefles than all the pandecis, canons, and droits 
feodaux, accumulated fince the days of Charles 
CC2 magnez 
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magne; and I doubt, though one half the na- 
tion were lawyers, whether they might not find 
ſufficient employment in demalgamating the 
property of the other half. 


This mode of partition, in itſelf ill calcu- 
lated for a rich and commercial people, and 
better adapted to the republic of St. Marino 
than to that of France, was introduced under 
pretext of favouring the ſyſtem of equality; 
and its tranſition from abſurdity to injuſtice, by 
giving it a retroadtrve effect, was promoted to 
accommodate the virtuous Herault de Séchelles, 
who acquired a conſiderable addition of for- 
tune by it. The Convention are daily beſet 
with petitions from all parts on this ſubject ; 
but their followers and thetnſelves being ſome- 
what in the ſtyle of Falſtaff s regiment— 
% younger ſons of younger brothers,” they 
ſeem determined, as they uſually are, to ſquare 
their notions of juſtice by what 1s moſt condu- 
cive to their own intereſt. 


An apprehenſion of ſome attempt from the 
Jacobins, and the diſcontents which the ſcarcity 
of bread give riſe to among the people, have 
produced a private order from the Committees 
of government for arming and re-organizing 
4 the 
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the National Guard.“ I remember, in 1789 
and 1790, when this popular militia was firſt 
inſtituted, every one, either from policy or 
inclination, appeared eager to promote it; and 
nothing was diſcuſſed but military -fetes, balls, 
exerciſe, and uniforms. Theſe patriotic levi- 
ties have now entirely vaniſhed, and the buſineſs 
proceeds with languor and difficulty. One 
dreads the preſent expence, another future per- 
ſecution, and all are ſolicitous to find reaſons 
for being exempted. 


This reluctance, though perhaps to be reg 
gretted, 1s ina great meaſure juſtifiable. Where 
the lives and fortunes of a whole nation are de- 
pendent on the changes of party, obſcurity is 


the beſt protection, and thoſe who are zealous 


now, may be the firſt ſacrifices hereafter. Nor 


Fer. Though I have often had occafion to uſe the term Na- 


tional Guard, it is to be underſtood only as citizens armed for 


Tome temporary purpoſe, whoſe arms were taken from them 
as ſoon as that ſervice was performed. The Garde Natianale, 
as a regular inſtitution, had been in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed 
fince the ſummer of 1793, and thofe who compoſed it gra- 
dually diſarmed. The uſual ſervice of mounting guard was 


{till continued, but the citizens were armed only with pikes, 


and even thoſe were not entruſted to their own care, each de- 

livering up his arms when he retired more exactly than if it 

were an article of capitulation with a ſucceſsful enemy. 
| CC3 


13 
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is it encouraging to arm for the defence of the 
Convention, which is deſpiſed, or to oppoſe 
the violence of a populace, who, however mif- 
guided, are more objects of compaſſion than of 
puniſhment. 


Fouquier Tinville, with fixteen revolutionary 
Judges and Jurymen, have been tried and exe- 
cuted, at the moment when the inſtigators of their 
crimes, Billaud-Varennes, Collot, &c. were ſen- 
tenced by the Convention to a baniſhment, 
which is probably the object of their wiſhes. 
This Tinville and his accomplices, who con- 
demned thouſands with fuch ferocious gatety, 
beheld the approach of death themſelves with a 
mixture of rage and terror that even cowardice 
and guilt do not always exhibit. It ſeems an 
awful diſpenſation of Providence, that they 
who were inhuman enough to wiſh to deprive 
their victims of the courage which enabled 
them to ſubmit to their fate, ſhould in their laſt 
moments want that courage, and die deſpairing, 
furious, and uttering imprecations, which were 
returned by the enraged multitude, *- 
Yours, &c. 


OUR 

* Some of the Jurymen were in the habit of taking carica- 
tures of the pritoners while they condemned them. Among 
, ; the 
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Amiens, May 26. 


Orr ; journey to Paris has been poſtponed by | 
the inſurrection which occurred on the firſt and 
ſecond of Prairial, (2oth and 21ſt of May,) 
and which was not like that of Germinal, fax 
bricated—but a real and violent attempt of the 
Jacobins to regain their power. Of this event 
it is to be remarked, that the people of Paris 
were at firſt merely ſpectators, and that the 
Convention were at length defended by the very 
claſſes they have ſo long oppreſſed under the 
denomination of ariſtocrats. For. ſeveral hours 
the Aſſembly was ſurrounded, and in the power 
of its enemies; the head of Ferraud, a deputy, 
was borne in triumph to the Hall;* and but 


for 


the papers of the Revolutionary Tribunal were found Can 
ſentences, which were occaſionally ſent to the Committee of 
Pablic Safety to be filled up with the names of thoſe intended 
to be facrificed, —The name of one of the Jurymen executed 
on this occaſion was Leroi, but being a very ardent republican, 
he had changed it for that of Citizen Tenth of Auguſt. 


The head of Ferraud was placed on a pole, and, after 
being paraded about the Hall, ſtationed oppolite the Preſident. 
It is impoſſible to execrate ſutliciently this ſavage triumph; 
but ſimilar ſcenes had been applauded on the fourteenth of 
July and the fifth and ſixth of October, 1789 and Pariſiaus 
had learned, from the example of the Conyention themſelves, 

Cc4 that 
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for the impolitic precipitation of the Jacobins, 
the . men might have been de- 
ſtroyed. | 

unn 3 | | 

The 3 as uſual, by an aſſemblage 
of females, who forced themſelves into the 
national palace, and loudly clamoured for im- 
mediate ſupplies of bread. They then pro- 
ceeded to reproach the Convention with having 
robbed them of their liberty, plundered the 
public treaſure, and finally reduced the country 
to a ſtate of famine.“ It was not eaſy either to 
ol 1 ˖ 1 f By oduce 


that to rejoice. in the daily ſacrifice of fifty or = people, was 
an act of patriotiſm. As to the epithets of Coquins, Scelerats, 
Doleurs, &c. which were now beſtowed on the Aſſembly, they 
were only what the members were in the conſtant habit of ap- 
plying to each other. 


The aſſaſſin of Ferraud being afterwards taken and ſentenced 
to the Guillotine, was reſcued by the mob at the place of exe- 
cution, and the inhabitants of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine were 
in revolt for two days on this occafion, nor would they give 
him up until abandoned by the cannoneers of their party,—lt 
Is ſingular, and does no honour to the revolutionary ſchool, or 
the people of Paris, that Madame Elizabeth, Malſherbes, 
Cecile Renaud, and thouſands of others, ſhould periſh inno- 

cently, and that the only effort of this kind ſhould be in favour 
of a murderer who deſerved even a worſe death. 


People. Nous vous demandons ce que vous aver fait de 
uss ereſors et de notre liberti “ : 
| Preſident, 
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produce bread, or refute theſe charges, and 
the Deputies of the moderate party remained 
ſilent and overpowered, while the Jacobins en- 
couraged the mob, and began to head them 
openly. The Pariſians, however intereſted in 
the reſult of this ſtruggle, appeared to behold 
it with indifference, or at leaſt with inactivity. 
Ferraud had already been maſſacred in endea- 
vouring to repel the croud, and the Convention 
was abandoned to outrage and inſult; yet no 
effectual attempt had been made in their de- 
fence, until the Deputies of the Mountain 
prematurely avowed their deſigns, and moved 
for a repeal of all the decrees which had tended 
to meliorate the government ſince the death of 
Robeſpierre—for the reincarceration of ſuſ- 
pected perſons—and, in fine, for an abſolute 
revival of the whole revolutionary ſyſtem, 
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The avowal of theſe projects created an im- 
mediate alarm among thoſe on whom the maſ- 
ſacre of Ferraud, and the dangers to which the 


Preſident. © Citoyens, vous ctes dans le ſein de la Convention 
nationale. : 


People. © Du pain, du pain, Coguin—Qu/as tu fait de notre 
argent? Pas tant de belles phraſes mais du pain, du pain, i 


Aſſembly 


rue nous avons um. 
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Aſſembly was expoſed, had made no impreſ- 
ſion. The diſmay became general; and in a 
few hours the ariſtocrats themſelves collected 
together a force ſufficient to liberate the Aſſem- 
bly, “ and wreſt the government from the hands 


of the Jacobins.— This defeat ended in the ar- 


reſt of all who had taken a part againſt the now 
trunnphant majority; and there are, I believe, 
near fifty of them in cuſtody, beſides numbers 
who contrived to eſcape. 


hat the efforts of this more ſanguinary fac- 
tion have been checked, is doubtleſs a tempo- 
rary advantage ; yet thoſe who calculate beyond 
the moment ſee only the perpetuation of anar- 


is admitted by the Convention. André Dumont, who had 
taken fo active a part in ſupporting Robeſpierre's government, 
was yet on this occaſion defended and protected the whole day 
by a young man whoſe father had been guillotined. 


: Among thoſe implicated in this attempt to revive the 


revolutionary government was Carnot, and the decree of arreſt | 


would have been carried againſt him, had it not been ſuggeſted 
that his talents were neceflary in the military department. All 
that remained of Robeſpierre'y, Committees, Jean Bon St. 
Andzé, Robert Lindet, and Prieur, were arreſted. Carnot 
alone was excepted ; and it was not diſguiſed that his utility, 
more than any ſuppoſed integrity, procured him the exemp- 
Lon, a 


— 
* 


chy, 
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chy, in a habit of expelling one part of the 
legiſlature to ſecure the government of the 
other; nor can it be denied, that the freedom 
of the repreſentative body has been as much 
violated by the Moderates in the recent tranſac- 


tions, as by the Jacobins on the thirty-firſt of 


May, 1793. The Deputies of the Mountain 
have been proſcribed and impriſoned, rather 
as partizans than criminals; and it is the opinion 
of many, that theſe meaſures, which deprive 
the Convention of ſuch a portion of its mem- 
bers, attach as much illegality to the proceedings 
of the reſt, as the former violences of Robe. 
ſpierre and his faction.“ It is true, the reign - 
ing party may plead in their juſtification that 
they only inflict what they would themſelves 

have ſuffered, had the Jacobins prevailed ; and 

this is an additional proof of the weakneſs and 
inſtability of a form of government which is 
incapable of reſiſting oppoſition, and which 
knows no medium between yielding to its adver- 
ſaries, or deſtroying them. 


* The decrees paſſed by the Jacobin members during their 
few hours triumph cannot be defended ; but the whole Cunven- 
tion bad long acquieſced in them, and the preciſe time when 
they were to ceaſe was certainly a matter of opinion. The 
greater part of theſe members were accufed of no active vio- 
lence, nor could they have been arreſted on any principles but, 
that of being riyals to a faction ſtronger than themſelves. 


In 
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In a well organized conſtitution, it is ſuppoſed 
a liberal ſpirit of party is falutary. Here they 

diſpute the alternatives of power and emolu- 
ment, or priſons and Guillotines; and the ſole 
reſult to the people is the certainty of being 
ſacrificed to the fears, and plundered by the 
rapacity of either faction which happens to get 
the better.— Had the government any perma- 
nent or inherent ſtrength, a party watching its 
errors, and eager to attack them, might, in 
time, by tlieſe perpetual colliſions, give birth 
to ſome principles of liberty and order. But, 
as I have often had occaſion to notice, this ſpe- 
cies of republicaniſm is in itſelf ſo weak, that 
it cannot exiſt except by a conſtant recurrence 
to the very deſpotiſm at profeſſes to exclude. 
Hence it is jealous and ſuſpicious, and all oppo- 


_  fition to it is fatal; fo that to uſe an argument 


ſomewhat fimilar to Hume's on the liberty of 
the preſs in republics, the French poſſeſs a ſort 
of freedom which does not admit of enjoyment; 
and, in order to boaſt that they have a popular 
conſtitution, are obliged to ſupport every kind 
af tyranny.* “x 


Hume obſerves, that abſolute monarchies and republics 
nearly approach; for the exceſs of liberty in the latter renders 
inch reſtraints neceſſary as to make them in practice reſemble 
the former. 

The 
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The provinces take much leſs intereſt in this 
event, than in one of a more general and per- 
ſonal effect, though not apparently of equal 
importance. A very few weeks ago, the Con- 
vention aſſeverated, in the uſual acclamatory 
ſtyle, that they would never even liſten to 2 
propoſal of diminiſhing the value, or ſtopping 
the currency, of any deſcription of aſſignats. 
Their oaths are not, indeed, in great repute, 
yet many people were ſo far deceived, as to ima- 
gine that at leaſt the credit of the paper would 
not be formally deſtroyed by thoſe who had 
forced its circulation. All of a ſudden, and 
without any previous notice, a decree was iſſued 
to ſuppreſs the corſets, (or aſſignats of five 
livres,) bearing the King's image ;* and as 
theſe were very numerous, and chiefly in the 


hands of the lower order of people, the con- 


ſternation produced by this meaſure was ſerious 
and unuſual.— There cannot be a ſtronger proof 
6f the tyranny of the government, or of the 
national propenſity to ſubmiſſion, than the 


* The opinion that prevailed at this time that a reſtoration 
of the monarchy was intended by the Convention, had ren- 
dered every one ſolicitous to amaſs aſſignats ifſued during the 
late Kings reign. Royal aſſignats of five livres were ex- 
changed Wr fix, ſeven, and eight livres of the republican 
Paper. N . 
wT : RC circumſtance 
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circumftance of making it penal to refuſe one 
day, what, by the ſame authority, is rendered 
yalueleſs the next=and that notwithſtanding 
this, the remaining aſſignats are ſtill received 
under all the probability of their experiencing 
a fimilar fate. 2 


Paris now offers an · interval of tranquillity 
which we mean to avail ourſelves of, and ſhall, 
in a day or two, leave this place with the hope 
of procuring paſſports for England. The Con- 
vention affect great moderation and gratitude 
for their late reſcue ; and the people, perſuaded 
in general that the victorious party are royaliſts, 
wait with impatience fome important change, 
and expect, if not an immediate reſtoration of 
the monarchy, at leaſt a free election of new 
Repreſentatives, which muſt infallibly lead to 
it. With this hope, which is the firſt that has 
long preſented itſelf to this haraſſed country, 
I ſhall probably bid it adieu; but a viſit to the 
metropolis will be too intereſting for me to con- 
clude theſe papers, without gwing you the 
reſult of my obſervations.——Yours, &c. 


% 


$ * vx. 
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Paris, June 3. 


Wr arrived here early on Saturday, and as 
no ſtranger coming to Paris, whether a native 
of France or a foreigner, is ſuffered to remain 
longer than three days without a particular per- 
miſſion, our firſt care was to preſent ourſelves 
to the Committee of the ſection where we lodge, 
and on giving proper ſecurity for our good con- 
duct, we have had this permiſſion extended 
to a Decade. 


L approached Paris with a mixture of curi- 
oſity and apprehenſion, as though I expected 
the ſcenes which had paſſed in it, and the moral 
changes it had undergone, would be every 
where viſible; but the gloomy ideas produced 
by a viſit to this metropolis, are rather the effect 
of mental aſſociation than external objects. 
Palaces and public buildings ſtill remain; but 
we recollect that they are become the priſons 
of misfortune, or the rewards of baſeneſs. We 
ſee the ſame hotels, but their owners are wan- 
dering over the world, or have expired on the 
ſcaffold. Public places are not leſs numerous, 
nor leſs frequented ; but, far from inſpiring 
$aicty, we behold them with regret and diſguſt, 
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as proofs of the national levity and want of 
feeling. 


I could almoſt wiſh, for the credit of tho 
French character, to have found ſome indica- 
tions that the paſt was not ſo ſoon conſigned to 
oblivion. It is true, the reign of Robeſpierre 
and his ſanguinary tribunal are execrated in ſtu- 
died phraſes; yet is it enough to adopt humanity 
as a mode, to ſing the Reveil du Peuple in pre- 
ference to the Mar/ellors, or to go to a theatre 
with a well-powdered head, inſtead of cropped 
locks 2 la Jacobin? But the people forget, 
that while they permitted, and even applauded 
the paſt horrors, they were alſo acceſſary to them, 
and if they rejoice at their termination, their 
ſenfibility does not extend to compunction : 
they caſt their ſorrows away, and think it ſuf- 
ficient to exhibit their reformation in prong 
and — — 


Vet hearts refin'd their ſadden'd tint retain, 
cc The thy is pleaſure, and the jeſt is pain,” 


French refinements are not, however, of this 
EAT kind.“ 

7 The 

* This too great facility of the Pariſians bs hes cont? 

* mented upon by an anonymous writer in the. following terms: 

a" At 
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The practice of the government appears to 
depart every day more widely from its profeſ- 
ſions; and the moderate harangues of the 
tribune are often ſucceeded by meaſures as arbi- 
trary as thoſe which are ſaid to be exploded. — 
Perhaps the Convention begin to perceive their 
miſtake in ſuppoſing: they can maintain a go- 
vernment againſt the inclination of the people, 
without the aid of tyranny. They expected 
at the ſame time that they decried Robeſpierre, 
to retain all the power he poſſeſſed. Hence, 
their aſſumed principles and their conduct are 
genetally at variance; and, divided between 
deſpotiſm and weakneſs, they arreſt the ien 


At Pats, A more than fy des bes dragged 
daily to the ſcaffold, the theatres never failed to overflow, and 
that on the Place de la Revolution was not the leaſt frequented. 
The public, in their way every evening to the Champs Eliſees, 
continued uninterruptedly to croſs the ſtream of blood that 


deluged this fatal ſpot with the moſt dreadful indifference ; 


and now, though theſe days of horror are ſcarcely paſſed over 


our heads, one would ſuppofe them ages removed—lo little 


are we ſenſible that we are dancing, as it were, on a platform 
of dead bodies. Well may we ſay, reſpecting thoſe events 
which have not reached ourſelves— 


Le malheur qui n'eſt plus, n'a jamais exiſts,” 


But if we defire earneſtly that the ſame misfortunes trout 


dot return, we mult keep them always preſent in our 3 
lection. 
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of pamphlets and newſpapers one day, and are 
obliged to liberate them the next—They ex- 
claim publicly againſt the ſyſtem of terror, yet 
ſecretly court the aſſiſtance of its agents They 
affect to reſpect the liberty of the preſs, yet 
every new publication has to defend itſelf againſt 
the whole force of the government, if it hap- 
pen to cenſure a ſingle member of the reigning 
party.— Thus, the Memoirs of Dumourier had 
circulated nearly through all Europe, yet it was 
not without much riſk, and after a long war- 
fare, that they wete printed in France. * | 


* . 
9 ct! 0 117 


I know not if it be attributable to theſe poli- 
tical inconſiſtencies that the calm which has 
ſucceeded the late diſorders is little | more than 
external. The minds of the people are uncom- 
monly agitated, and every one expreſſes either 
hope or apprehenſion of ſome impending event. 
The royaliſts, amidſt their oſtenſible perſecu- 
tions, are particularly elated; and I have been 
told, that many conſpicuous revolutioniſts al- 
ready talk of emigration. 


* On this ſubject the government appears ſometimes to have 
adopted the maxim that prevention is better than puniſh-_ 
ment; for, in ſeveral inftances, they ſeized on manuſcripts, 
and laid embargoes on the printers' preſſes, where they only 
_ ſuſpected, that a work which they might I was 5 
tended to be publiſſe tc. 


I am 
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lam juſt returned from à day's ramble, Aur. 
ing which I have met with various ſubjects of 
unpleaſant meditation. About dinner-time E 
called on an old Chevalier de St. Louis and his 
lady, who live in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
When I knew them formerly, they had a hand- 
ſome annuity on the Hotel de Ville, and were 
in poſſeſſion of all the comforts neceſſary to 
their declining years. To-day the door was 
opened by a girl of dirty appearance, the houſe 
looked miſerable, the furniture worn, „ and I 
found the old couple over a lender meal of ſoup 
maigre and eggs, without wine or bread. ' Our 
revolutionary adventures, as is uſual on all meet- 
ings of this kind, were ſoon communicated} 
and I learned, that almoſt before they knew 
what was paſſing around them, Monſieur du 
3 forty years' ſervice, and his crois, had 
rendered him ſuſpected, and that he and his 
wife were taken from their beds at midnight 
and carried to priſon, "Here they antun 
their ſtock of ready money, while a guard, 
placed on their houſe, pillaged what was move» - 
able, and ſpoiled what could not be pillaged. 
Soon after the ninth Thermidor they were re- 
leaſed, but they returned to bare walls, and 
their annuity being paid in aſſignats, now 
ſcarcely affords them a ſubfiſtence,- —Monfieur 

SES THT TIS 
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du G—— 1s near ſeventy, and Madame is be- 


come helpleſs from a nervous complaint, the 
effect of fear and confinement; and if this de- 
preciation of the paper ſhould continue, theſe 
poor people may probably die of abſolute want. 


1 dined with a relation of the Marquiſe's, 
| and in the afternoon we called by appointment 
on a perſon who is employed by the Committee 
of National Domains, and who has long pro- 
miſed my friend to facilitate the adjuſtment of 
ſome of the various claims which the govern- 
ment has on her property. This man was origi - 
nally a valet to the brother of the Marquiſe : at 
the revolution he ſet up a ſhop, became a bank- 
rupt, and a furious Jacobin, and, in the end, a 
member of a Revolutionary Committee. In the 
laſt capacity he found means to enrich himſelf, 
and intimidate his creditors ſo as to obtain a 
diſcharge of his debts, without the trouble of 
paying them.“ Since the diſſolution of the 


4 It was common for men in debt to procure themſelves 
fo be made members of a revolutionary committee, and then 
force their creditors ee pe full Wi 


We 2 wg ng 
| cht Report, 08. 13. 1794. 


I am myſelf acquairted e e ee e 
four months, for having aſked one of theſe patriots for three 
huhdred liyres which he owed her. 

Ty Committees, 
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Committees, he has contrived to obtain the 
ſituation I have mentioned, and now occupies 
ſuperb apartments in an Keel, amply furniſhed 
with the proofs of his official dexterity, and 
the te of patriotiſm, 


The humiliating viciſfitudes occafioned by 
the revolution induced Madame de la F 
to apply to this democratic parwenu, whoſe of- 
fice at preſent gives him the power, and whoſe 


former obligations to her family (by whom he 


was brought up) ſhe hoped would add the diſ- 
poſition, to ſerve her. The gratitude ſhe ex- 


pected has, however, ended only in delays and 


diſappointments, and my commiſſion was now 
only to get ſome papers which ſhe had entruſted 
to him out of his poſſeſſion. 


When we enquired if the Citizen was at 
home, a ſervant, not in livery, informed us 
Monſieur was dreſſing, but that if we would 
walk in, he would let Monſieur know we were 
there. We paſſed through a dining parlour, 


where we ſaw the remains of a deflert, coffee, &c. 


and were affailed by the odours of a plentiful 


repaſt. As we entered the ſaloon, we heard the 
ſervant call at the door of an adjoining parlour, 
Monſieur, voici des Citoyennes et un Citeyen qui 
pd 3 * ous 
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vous demandent.” When Monſieur appeared, he 
apologized with an aix of graciouſneſs for the 
impoſſibility he had been under of getting my 
friend's affairs arranged—proteſted he was ac- 
cable—that he had ſcarcely an inſtant at his own, 
diſpofal—that enfin the reſponſibility of people 
in office was ſo terrible, and the fatigue fo afſom- 
mante, that nothing but the pureſt civitm, and 
a. heart penttre de 7 amour de la patrie, could 
enable him to perſevere in the taſk. impoſed on 
him. As for. the papers we required, he would 
endeavour. to find them, though his cabinet 
was really ſo filled with petitions and certifi- 
eates of all forts, gue des malbeureuæ lui avojent 
addreſſen, that it would not be very eaſy to find 
them at preſent ; and with this anſwer, which 
we ſhould have ſmiled at from Mr. de Choiſeul 
or Sartine, we were therefore obliged to be 
ſatisfied. We then talked of the neus of the 
day, and he. lamented that the ariſtocrats were 

ſtill reſtleſs and increaſing i in number, and that 
notwi ithſtanding the efforts of the Convention 


- # diffuſe a ſpirit of philoſophy, it was too, 


evident. there was yet much fanaticiſm * 

the people. TEE #1 

9111 by 4 : | 7 ot | 

As we roſe. to depart, Madame entered, 

el for V ling, and. decorated with brace. 
lets 
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lets on her wriſts and above her elbows, - medal- 


lions on her waiſt and neck, and, indeed, finery . 


wherever it could poſſibly be beſtowed. We 
obſerved her primitive condition of a waiting- 
woman ſtill operated, and that far from affecting 
the language of her huſband, ſhe. retained a 
great deference for rank, and was ſolicitous to 
infinuate that ſhe was ſecretly of a fuperior way 
of thinking. As we left the room together, 
ſhe made advances to an acquaintance with my 
companions (who were people of condition); 
and having occafion to ſpeak-to'a perſon at the 
door, as ſhe uttered the word Citoyen ſhe looked 
at us with an expreſſion which the intended 
ſhould: imply the contempt and relutance with 


LE ono it. aa inn 


Heisd 


' £\S 


1 have in Sn cn thas the- TY 
licans are either of the ſpecies I have juſt been 
deſcribing, waiters," jockies, gamblers, bank- 
rupts, and low ſcribblers, living in great pol 
dour, or men-taken from laborious profeſſions; 


more fincere in their principles, more ignorant, 


and brutal—and who diffipate what they have 
gained in groſs luxury, becauſe. they have been 
told that elegance and delicacy are worthy ß 
of Sybarites, and that the Greeks a and Romans 
deſpiſed both. Theſe patriots, are not, how⸗ 
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ever, ſo uninformed, nor fo difintereſted, as ta 
| ſuppoſe they are to ſerve their country without 
ſerving themſelves ; and they perfectly under- 
ſand, that the rich are their legal patrimony, 
and that it is enjoined them by their miſſion ta 
pillage royaliſts and ariſtocrats.*——— Yours. 


” avs 


Faris, June 6. 


I Had ſcarcely concluded my laſt, when 1 
received advice of the death of Madame de 
time we quitted the Providence, thought ſhe 
was declining, and that ſuch an event was pro- 
bable, it has, nevertheleſs, both ſhocked ml 
grieved me. 


Excluſively of her many good and engaging 
qualities, which were reaſonable objects of at- 
tachment, Madame de la F was endeared 
to me by thoſe habits of intimacy that often 


Garat abſerves, it was a maxim of Danton, © Que ceux 
qu eſeient bes Mae de la republique devaient auf, fare te 
leurs,” that thoſe who undertook the care of the republic ſhould 
Alſo take care of themſelves, This tenet, however, ſeems 
eee 5 
| + 4 ſopply 
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ſupply the want of merit, and make us adhere 


to our early friendſhips, even when not ſanc- 
tioned by our maturer judgement, Madame 
de la F never became entirely divefted of 
the effects of a convent education; but if the 
retained a love of trifling amuſements, and a 
ſort of infantine gaiety, ſhe likewiſe continued 
pious, charitable, and ſtrictly attentive not only 
to the duties, but to the decorum, eſſential in 
the female character and merits of this ſort 
are, I believe, now more rare than thoſe ſhe 
might be deemed deficient in, 


I was ſpeaking of her this morning to a lady 
of our acquaintance, who acquieſced in my 


friendly eulogiums, but added, in a tone of 


ſuperiority, Cetoit pourtant une petite femme 
bien minutieuſe—ſhe always put me out of pa- 
tience with her birds and her flowers, her levees 
of poor people, and her perſevering induſtry in 
frivolous projects.“ My friend was, indeed, 
the moſt feminine creature in the world, and 
this is a flippant literary lady, who talks in rap- 
tures of the Greeks and Romans, calls Rouſſeau 
familiarly Jean Jaques, friſks through the whole 


Circle of ſcience at the Lyceum, and has an 


utter contempt both for perſonal neatneſs and 


domeſtic economy. How would Madame de 


Sevignẽ 


„ 
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Sevignẽ wonder, could ſhe behold one of theſe 
modern belles efprits, with which her country, 
as well as England, abounds? In our zeal for 
reforming the irregular orthography and houſe- 
wifely penmanthip of the- laſt century, we are 
all become readers, and authors, and critics. 
Ido not aſſert, that the female mind is too much 
cultivated, but that it 1s too generally ſo; and 
that we encourage a taſte, for attainments not 
always compatible with the duties and occupa- 
tions of domeſtic life. No age has, I believe, 
produced ſo many literary ladies as the preſent ;* 
yet I cannot learn that we are at all improved 
in morals, or that domeſtic happineſs is more 
univerſal than when, inſtead of writing ſonnets 
to dew-drops or daifies, F we copied prayers and 
en in ran ſimilar to that of Stowe or 


3 Let me mk ſuppoſed e the female authors 
of the preſent day, There are ſome who, uniting great talents 
with perſonal worth, are juſtly entitled to our reſpect and ad- 
miration. The authoreſs of © Cecilia,” or the Miſs Lees, 
earmot he compounded with the proptietors of all the Caſtles, 
Foreſts, Groves, Woods, Cottages, and Caverns, which are 
fa alluring in the catalogue of a circulating library. 


2 Mrs. Smith's beautiful Sonnets have produced fonnetteers 
$>-etery object in hire; ville or inviſible; and her elegant 
tanfations of Petrarch have procured; the Italian bard many 
| renn 
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Hollingſned. We ſeem induſtrious to make 
every branch of education a vehicle for inſpiring 
a premature taſte for literary amuſements; and 
our old-faſhioned moral adages 1n writing-books 
are replaced by ſcrapsfrom ** Elegant Extracts,” 
while print-work and embroidery repreſent 
ſcenes from poems or novels. I allow, that the 
ſubjects formerly pourtrayed by the needle. 
were not pictoreſque, yet, the tendency con- 
ſidered, young ladies might as well employ their 
filk or pencils in exhibiting Daniel in the lions 
den, or Joſeph and his brethren, as Sterne's 
Maria, or Charlotte and Werter, | 


You will forgive this digreſſion, which I have 
been led into on hearing the character of Ma- 
dame de la F depreciated, becauſe ſhe was 
only gentle and amiable, and did not read Plu- 
tarch, nor hold literary aſſemblies. It is, in 
truth, a little amende J owe her memory, for I 
may myſelf have ſometimes eſtimated her too 
lightly, and concluded my own purſuits more 
rational than hers, when poſſibly they were 
only different. Her death has left an impreſ- 
fion on my mind, which the turbulence of 
Paris is not calculated to ſoothe ; but the ſhort. 
time we have to ſtay, and the number of people. 
I muſt ſee, oblige me to conquer both my regret. 
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and my indolence, and to paſs a great part of 
the day in running from place to place. 


I have been all this morning executing ſome 
male commiſſions, which, of courſe, led 
me ta milliners, mantua-makers, &c. Theſe 
peopte now recommend faſhions by faying one 
thing is invented by Tallien's wife, and another 
by Merlin de Thionville, or ſome other Depu- 
ty's, miſtrefs ; and the genius of thefe elegantes 
has contrived, by a mode of dreſſing the hair 
which lengthens the neck, and by robes with an 
inch of waiſt, to give their countrywomen an 
appearance not much unlike that of a Bar 
Gander. 


I faw yeſterday a relation of Madame de la 
F—-—,. who is in the army, and whom I for- 
merly mentioned as having met when we paſſed 
through Dourlens. He was for fome months 
ſuſpended, and in confinement, but is no- re- 
ſtored to his rank, and ordered on ſervice. He 
aſked me if I ever intended to vifit France 
again. I told him I had ſo little reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with my treatment, that I did not ima- 
gine I ſhould. —® Yes, (returned he,) but if 
the republic ſhould conquer Italy, and bring 
any its treaſures to Paris, as has lately been fug- 
* geſted 
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veſted in the Convention, we ſhall tempt you to 


return, in ſpite of yourſelf.*” I told him, 1 


neither doubted their intending ſuch a ſcheme, 
nor the poſſibility of its ſucceſs, though it was 
not altogether worthy of philoſophers and re- 
publicans to wage war for Venus's and Apollos, 
and to devote the lives of one part of their fel- 


low-citizens, that the reſt might be amuſed with - 


pictures and ſtatues —** That's not our affair 
(ſays Monſieur de ). Soldiers do not rea- 
fon. And if the Convention ſhould have a 
fancy to pillage the Emperor of China's palace, 
I ſee no remedy but to ſet fail with the firſt fair 
wind,” —““ I wiſh, (ſaid his ſiſter, who was the 
only perſon preſent,) inſtead of being under 
ſuch orders, you had eſcaped from the ſervice.” 
« Yes, (returned the General quickly,) and 
wander about Europe like Dumourier, ſuſpected 
and deſpiſed by all parties.” I obſerved, Du- 


mourier was an adventurer, and that on many 


accounts it was neceſſary to guard againſt him. 
He ſaid, he did not diſpute the neceſſity or 
even the juſtice of the conduct obſerved to- 


* The project of pillaging Italy of its moſt valuable works 
of art, was ſuggeſted by the philoſophic Abbe Gregoire, a 
_ conſtitutional Biſhop, as early as September, 1794, becauſe, 
as he alledged, the chefs Þarwvres of the Greek republic ought 
not to embelliſh a country of {laves. | 


' wards 
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| wards him, but that nevertheleſs 1 might be 
afſured it had operated as an effectual check to 
thoſe who might, otherwiſe, have been tempted 
to follow Dumourier's example: And we have 
now (added he, in a tone between gaiety and 
deſpair,) no alternative but obedience or the 
Guillotine.” —T have tranſcribed the ſubſtance 
of this converſation, as it confirms what I have 
frequently been told, that the fate of Dumous 
rier, however merited, 1s one great cauſe why 
no deſertion of importance has ſince taken place. 


J was juſt now interrupted by a noiſe and 
ſhouting near my window, and could plainly 
diſtinguiſh the words Scipio and Solon uttered in 
atone of taunt and reproach. Not immediately 
comprehending how Solon or Scipio could be 
introduced in a fray at Paris, I diſpatched An- 
gelique to make enquiry; and at her return ! 
learned, that a croud of boys were following a 
thoemaker of the neighbourhood, who, while he 
was member of a revolutionary Committee, had 
choſen to unite in his perſon the glories of both 
Rome and Greece, of the ſword and gown, 
and had taken unto himſelf the name of 
Scipio Solon. A decree of the Convention ſome 
weeks ſince enjoined all ſuch heroes and ſages 
to reſume their original. appellations, and for- 

ra bade 
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dade any perſon, however ardent his patriotiſm, 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the name of Brutus, 
Timoleon, or any other but that which he de- 
rived from his Chriſtian parents. The people, 
it ſeems, are not ſo obedient to the decree as 
thofe whom it more immediately concerns; and 
as the above - mentioned Scipio Solon had been 
detected in various larcenies, he is not allowed 
to quit his ſhop without being reproached with his 


thefts, and his Greek and Roman rr er 
— 1 am, Kc. | 


„ 


Paris, * 8. 


Vaareanvicr being Sunday, and to-day the 
Decade, we have had two holidays ſucceffively, 
though, fince the people have been more at 
liberty to manifeſt their opinions, they give a 
decided preference to the Chriſtian feſtival over 
that of the republic. They obſerve the former 
from inclination, and the latter from neceſſity; 
ſo that between the performance of their reli- 
gious duties, and the facrifice of their political 
fears, a larger portion of time will be deducted 
from induftry than was gained by the ſuppreſſion 
of the ſaints' days. The Parifians, however, ſeem 
to acquieſce very readily in this compromiſe, and 
— | the 
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the philoſophers of the Convention, who have | 


fo often declaimed againſt the idleneſs occa- 
ſioned by the numerous fetes of the old calen- 
dar, obſtinately perſiſt in the adoption of a 


new one, which increaſes the evil they pretend 
to remedy. | 


If the people are to be taken from their la- 
bour ſuch a number of days, it might as well 
be j in the name of St. Genevieve or St. Denis, 


as of the Decade, and the faints'-days have at 


leaſt this advantage, that the forenoons are 
paſſed in churches; wheteas the republican 
feſtivals, dedicated one to love, atiother to 
ſtoiciſm, and ſo forth, not conveying any very 
determinate idea, are interpreted to mean only 
an obligation to do nothing, or to paſs ſome 


ſupernumerary hours at the cabaret. 


L noticed with extreme pleaſure yeſterday, 
that as many of the places of public worſhip as 


are permitted to be open, were much crouded, 


and that religion appears to have ſurvived the 
loſs of thoſe exterior allurements which might 
be ſuppoſed to have rendered it peculiarly at- 
tractive to the Pariſians. The churches at 
preſent, far from being ſplendid, are not even 


decent, the wn 88 windows ſtill bear traces 


of 
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of the Goths (or, if you will, the philoſapbers,) 


and in ſome places ſervice 1s celebrated amidſt 


piles of forage, ſacks, caſks, or lumber apper- 
taining to the government—who, though they 


have by their own confeſſion the diſpoſal of 


half the metropolis, chooſe the churches in 


preference for ſuch purpoſes.* Yet theſe un- | 
ſeemly and deſolate appearances do not prevent 


the attendance of congregations more nume- 
Tous, and, I think, more fervent, than were 
uſual when the altars ſhone with the offerings 
of wealth, and the walls were covered with the 


more intereſting decorations; of pictures and 


tapeſtry. 


This it is not difficult to account for. Many 
who uſed to perform theſe religious duties with 
_ negligence, or indifference, are now become 
pious, and even enthuſiaſtic and this not from 
hypocriſy or political contradiction, but from 
2 real ſenſe of the evils of irreligion, produced 
by the examples and conduct of thoſe in whom 
ſuch a tendency has been moſt remarkable.— 
It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that did 
Chriſtianity, require an advocate, a more pow- 
erful one need not be found, than in a retro- 


Is has frequently been aſſerted in the n that 
by emigrations, baniſhments, and executions, half Paris had 
become the property of the public, | 
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ſpect of the crimes and ſufferings of the French 
fince its abolition, 


Thoſe who have made fortunes by the revo- 
lution (for very few have been able to preſerve 
them) now begin to exhibit equipages; and 
they hope to blind the people to this departure 
from their viſionary ſyſtem of equality, be- 
cauſe they have neither arms nor liveries—as if 
the real difference between the rich and the poor 
was not conſtituted rather by effential accom- 
modatĩon, than extrinfic embelliſhments, which 
perhaps do not gratify the eyes of the poſſeſſor 
a ſecond time, and are probably, of all branches 
of luxury, the moſt uſeful. The livery of ſer- 
vants can he of very little importance, whether 
morally or politically confidered—it is the main- 
faining men in idleneſs, who might be more 
profitably employed, that makes the retaining 
4 great number exceptionable; nor is a man 
more degraded by going behind a carriage with 
à hat and feather, than with a Þennet de police, 
or a plain beaver; but he eats juſt as much, 
and earns juſt as little, equipped as a Carmag- 
nole, as though glittering in the moſt ſuperb 


: 95 ſuit. * 
The 


* Th their zeal b Walls ths Roman republicans, the 
French ſeem to forget that a political conſideration very differ- 
Fa 2 : | Ws 0 * ent 
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The marks of ſervice cannot be more degra- 
ding than ſervice itſelf; and it is the mere 
chicane of philoſophy to extend reform only to 
cuffs and collars, while we do not diſpenſe with 
the ſervices annexed to them. A valet*who 
walks the ſtreet in his powdering jacket, diſdains 
alivery as much as the fierceſt republican, and 
with as much reaſon—for there is no more dif- 
ference between domeſtic occupationsperformed 
in one coat or another, than there is between 
the party- coloured habit and the jacket. 


If the luxury of carriages be an evil, it muſt be 
becauſe the horſes employed in them appropriate 
land which might be more beneficially culti- 
vated: but the gilding, fringe, ſalamanders, 
and lions, in all their heraldic poſitions with 
which they are adorned, afford an eaſy liveli- 
hood to manufacturers and artiſans, who might 
not be capable of more laborious occupations. 


I believe it will generally be found, that moſt 
of the republican reforms are of this deſcrip- 


ent from the love of ſimplicity, or an idea of the dignity of 
man, made the Romans averſe from diſtinguiſhing their ſlaves 
by any external indication, They were ſo numerous, that it 
was thought impolitic to furniſh them with ſuch a means of 
knowing their own ſtrength in caſe of a revolt. 

E e 2 tion 
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tion calculated only to impoſe on the people, 
and which, by frivolous prohibitions, diſguiſe 
their real inutility. The affectation of ſimplicity 
in a nation already familiarized to luxury, only 
tends to divert the wealth of the rich to pur- 
pdſes which make it more deſtructive. Vanity 
and oſtentation, when they are excluded from 
one means of gratification, will always ſeek 
another; and thoſe who, having the means, 
cannot diſtinguiſh themſelves by oftenſible 
ſplendour, will often do ſo by domeftic profu- 
fion.* Nor can it well be diſputed, that a groſs 
luxury is more pernicious than an elegant one; 
for the former conſumes the neceſſaries of life 
wantonly, while the latter maintains. numerous 
hands 1n rendering things valuable by the work- 
manſhip which are little ſo in themſelves. 


* « Sectaries (ſays Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting, 
ſpeaking of the republicans under Cromwell,) have no oſten- 
ſible enjoyments ; their pleaſures are private, comfortable, 
and groſs. The arts of civilized ſociety are not calculated 


for men who mean to riſe on the ruins of eſtabliſhed order.” | 


Judging by compariſon, I am perſuaded theſe obſervations are 
yet more applicable to the political, than the religious opinions 
of the Engliſh republicans of that period; for, in theſe re- 
ſpects, there is no difference between them and the French of 
the preſent day, though there is a wide one between an Ana- 
baptiſt and the diſciples of Boulanger and Voltaire. 


5 b _ Every 
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Every one who has been a reflecting ſpecta- 
tor of the revolution will acknowledge the juſ- 
tice of theſe obſervations. The agents and 
retainers of government are the general mono- 
polizers of the markets, and theſe men, who 
are enriched by peculation, and are on all 
occaſions retailing the cant phraſes of the Con- 
vention, on the pureté des meurs republicains, 


et la luxe de la ci devant Nobleſſe, exhibit ſcan- 


dalous exceptions to the national habits of œco- 
nomy, at a time too often when others more 
deſerving are compelled to ſacrifice even their 
eſſential accommodations to a more rigid com- 
pliance with them.“ 


At 


* Lindet, in a report on the ſituation of the republic de- 
clares, that ſince the revolution the conſumption of wines and 
every article of luxury has been ſuch, that very little has been 
. left for exportation. I have ſelected the following ſpecimens 

of republican manners, from many others equally authentic, 
as they may be of ſome utility to thoſe who would wiſh to eſti- 


mate what the French have gained in this reſpect bs _ 
of government. 


In the name of the French people the Repreſentatives 
ſent to Commune Affranchie (Lyons) to promote the felicity 


of its inhabitants, arder the Committee of Sequeſtration to 


ſend them immediately two hundred bottles of the beſt wine 
that can be procured, alſo five hundred bottles of claret, of 


prime quality, for their own table. For this purpoſe the com- 


miſſion are authorized to take off the ſequeſtration, wherever 
; 5 * Ee 3 ” n . th e 
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At the houſe of one of our common friends, 
I met ***#*##*, and fo little did I imagine 

8 Done at ne arts 

end Nivole, ſecond year, | SE 

1 (Signed) * ALRITTE, 
% FOUCAE, 
* Deputies of the National Convention.” 
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Extract of a demmciation of Citizen Boifmartin againſt Citizen 
|  Laplanche, member of the National Convention: 


The twenty-fourth of Brumaire, in the ſecond year of the 
republic, the Adminiſtrators of the diſtrict of St. Lo gave orders 
to the municipality over which I at that time preſided, to lodge 
the Repreſentative of the people, Laplanche, and General 

Siphert, i in the houſe of Citizen Lemonnier, who was then under 

arreſt at Thorignt. In introducing one of the founders of the 
republic, and a French General, into this hoſpitable manſion, 
we thought to put the property of our fellow-citizen under the 
fafeguard of all the virtues ; but, alas, how were we miſtaken ! 
They had no ſooner entered the houſe, than the proviſions of 
every fort, the linen, clothes, furniture, trinkets, books, 
plate, carriages, and even title-deeds, all diſappeared ; and, 
as if they purpoſely inſulted our wretchedneſs, while we were 
reduced to the ſad neceſſity of diſtributing with a parſimonious 
hand a few ounces of black bread to our fellow-citizens, the 
beſt bread, pillaged from Citizen Lemonnier, was laviſhed 
dy buckets full to the horſes of General Siphert, and the Re- 
preſentative Laplanche.—The Citizen Lemonnier, who is 
Teventy years of age, having now recovered his liberty, which 
He never deſerved to loſe, finds himſelf fo entirely deſpoiled, 
that he is at preſent obliged to live at an inn; and, of property 
1 4 as 
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that he had eſcaped all the revolutionary perils 
to which he had been expoſed, that I could almoſt 
have ſuppoſed myſelf in the regions of the 
dead, or that he had been permitted to quit 
them, for his being alive ſcarcely ſeemed leſs 


miraculous or incredible. As I had not ſeen 
him fince 1792, he gave me a very intereſting 


detail of his adventures, and his teſtimony cor- 
roborates the opinion generally entertained by 

thoſe who knew the late King, that he had 
much perſonal courage, and that he loſt his 
crown and his life by political indeciſion, and 


an humane, but ill- udged, unwillingneſs to re- 


duce his enemies by force. He aſſured me, the 
Queen might have been conveyed out of France 


previous to the tenth of Auguſt, if ſne would 


have agreed to leave the King and her children 
behind; that ſhe had twice conſulted him on 
the ſubject; but, perſiſting in her reſolution 


not to depart unaccompanied by her family, 


to the amount of ſixty thouſand livres, he has nothing left but 


a ſingle ſpoon, which he took with him when carried to one of 


the Baſtilles in the department de la Manche. 


The chief defence of Laplanche conſiſted in allegations that 
the ſaid Citizen Lemonnier was rich, and a royaliſt, and that 
he had found emblems of royaliſm and fanaticiſm about the 
houſe. | 


Be4 nothing 
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nothing practicable could be deviſed, and the 
GctErnuNEd to ſhare their fate.“ 


This, as well as many other inſtances of ten- 
derneſs and heroiſm, which diſtinguiſhed the 
Queen under her misfortunes, accord but ill 
with the vices imputed to her; and were not 
ſuch imputations encouraged to ſerve the cauſe 
of faction, rather than that of morality, theſe 
inconfiſtencies would have been interpreted in 
her favour, and candour have palliated or for- 
gotten the levities of her youth, and remem- 
| bered only the ſorrows and the virtues by which 
they were ſucceeded. 


1 had, in compliance with your requeſt on 
my firſt arrival in France, made a collection of 
prints of all the moſt conſpicuous actors in the 
revolution; but as they could not be ſecreted 
ſo eafily as other papers, my fears overcame my 
defire of obliging you, and I deſtroyed them 
ſucceſſively, as the originals became proſcribed 


* 'The gentleman here alluded to has great talents, and is 
particularly well acquainted with ſome of the moſt obſcure and 
diſaſtrous periods of the French revolution. I have reaſon to 
believe, whenever it is conſiſtent with his own ſafety, he will, 
by a genuine relation, expoſe many of the "#5. none! ſalſchoods 
by Wh the public haye been misled. 
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or were ſacrificed. Deſirous of repairing my loſs, 
I perſuaded ſome friends to accompany me to a 
ſhop, kept by a man of whom they frequently 
purchaſed, and whom, as his principles were 
known to them, I might ſafely aſk for the articles 
I wanted. He ſhook his head, while he ran 
over my liſt, and then told me, that having 
preferred his ſafety to his property, he had diſ- 
poſed of his prints in the ſame way I had 
diſpoſed of mine. ** At the acceſſion of a new 
party, (continued he,) I always prepare for a 
domiciliary viſit, clear my windows and ſhelves 
of the exploded heads, and replace them by 
thoſe of their rivals. Nay, I aſſure you, fince 
the revolution, our trade 1s become as precarious 
as that of a gameſter. The Conſtitutionaliſts, 
indeed, held out pretty well, but then I was 
half ruined by the fall of the Briſſotins; and, 
before. I could retrieve a little by the Hebertiſis 
and Dantomifts, they too were out of faſhion.” — 
«© Well, but the Robeſprierrians—you muſt have 
gained by them: - Why, true; Robeſpierre 
and Marat, and Chalier, anſwered well enough, 


becauſe the royaliſts generally placed them in 


their houſes to give themſelves an air of patri- 
otiſm, yet they are gone after the reſt. Here, 
however, (ſays he, taking down an engraving 


of the Abbe Sieyes,) is a piece of merchandiae 


that 
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that I have kept through all parties, religions, 
and conſtitutions—et le voila encore q la mode, 
mounted on the wrecks, and ſupported by the 
remnants of both his friends and enemies. Ab 


c un fin matois.” 


This converſation paſſed in a gay tone, though 
the man added, very ſeriouſly, that the inſta- 
bility of popular factions, and their intolerance 
towards each other, had obliged him to deſtroy 
to the amount of ſome thouſand livres, and that 
he intended, if affairs did not change, to quit 
buſineſs. 


Of all the prints I enquired for, I only got 
Barrere, Sieyes, and a few others of leſs note. 
Your laſt commiſſions I have executed more 
ſucceſsfully, for though the neceſſaries of life 
are almoſt unpurchaſeable, articles of taſte, 
books, perfumery, &c. are cheaper than ever. 
This is unfortunately the reverſe of what ought 
to be, -but the augmentation in the price of 
Proviſions is to be accounted for in various 
ways, and that things of the deſcription J al- 
Jude to do not bear a price in proportion, is 
doubtleſs to be attributed to the preſent poverty 
of thoſe who uſed to be the purchaſers of them; 
while the people ho are become rich under the 
. : new 
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ae government are of a deſcription to ſeek for 
more ſubſtantial luxuries than books and eſ- 


ſences.—I ſhould however. obſerve, that the 


venders of any thing not periſhable, and who 
are not forced to ſell for their daily ſubſiſtence, 
are ſolicitous to evade every demand which is 
to be paid for in aſſignats. 


I was looking at ſome trinkets in a ſhop at 
the Palais Royal, and on my aſking the miſtreſs 
of it if the ornaments were filver, ſhe ſmiled 
ſignificantly, and replied, ſhe had nothing filver 
nor gold in the ſhop, but if I choſe to purchaſe 
eneſptce, ſhe would ſhow me whatever I defired, 
% Mazs pour le papier nous n'en avons que trop.” 


Many of the old ſhops are nearly empty, and 


on by a ſort of adventurers who, without being 
bred to any one trade, ſet up half a dozen, 
and perhaps diſappear three months afterwards. 
They are, I beheve, chiefly men who have 
ſpeculated on the aſſignats, and as ſoon as they 


have turned their capital in a mercantile way a 


ſhort time, become apprehenſive of the paper, 
realize it, and retire; or, becoming bankrupts 


by ſome unlucky e, begin a new career 


n 8 1 
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the little trade which yet exiſts is carried 
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There is, properly ſpeaking, no money in 
circulation, yet a vaſt quantity is bought and 
fold. Annuitants, poſſeſſors of moderate 
landed property, &c. finding it impoſſible to 
fubſiſt on their incomes, are forced to have re- 
courſe to the little ſpecie they have reſerved, 
and exchange it for paper. Immenſe ſums in 
coin are purchaſed by the government, to 
make good the balance of their trade with the 
neutral countries for proviſions, ſo that I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, if this continue a few months, very 
little will be left in the country. 


One might be tempted to fancy there is ſome- 
thing in the atmoſphere of Paris which adapts 
the minds of its inhabitants to their political 
fituation. They talk of the day appointed for 
a revolt a fortnight before, as though it were 
a Fete, and the moſt timid begin to be inured 
to a ſtate of agitation and apprehenſion, and to 
conſider it as a natural viciſſitude that their 
lives ſhould be endangered periodically. 


A Commiſſion has been employed for ſome 
time in deviung another new conſtitution, which 
is to oe propoſed to the Aſſembly on the thir- 
teenth of this month; and on that day, it is 
ſaid, an effort is to be made by the royaliſts. 
l n They 


* 


They are certainly very numerous, and the in- 
intereſt taken in the young King is univerſal. In 


vain have the journaliſts been forbidden to cheriſi 


theſe ſentiments, by publiſhing details con- 
cerning him: whatever eſcapes the walls of his 
priſon is circulated in impatient whiſpers, and 
requires neither printing nor gazettes à la main 
to give it publicity.“ The child is reported to 


be ill, and in a kind of ſtupefaction, ſo as to fit. 


whole days without ſpeaking or moving: this 
is not natural at his age, and muſt be the con- 
ſequence of neglect, or barbarous treatment. 


The Commitees of Government, and indeed 
moſt of the Convention who have occaſionally 


appeared to give tacit indications of favoring. 


the royaliſts, in order to ſecure their ſupport 
againſt the Jacobins, having now cruſhed the 
latter, begin to be ſeriouſly alarmed at the pro- 
jects of the former.—Seveſtre, in the name of 
the Committee of Public Safety, has announced 
that a formidable inſurrection may be expected 
on the twenty-fifth of Prairial, (thirteenth June,) 
the Deputies on miſſion are ordered to return, 


* Under the monarchy people diſſeminated anecdotes or 
intelligence which they did not think it ſafe to print, by means 
of theſe written gazettes.— I doubt if any one would venture 

to have recourſe to them at preſent, 


and 
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and the Aſſembly propoſe to die under the ruing 
of the republic. They have, notwithſtanding, 
judged it expedient to fortify theſe heroic diſ- 
poſitions by the aid of a military force, and 
a large number of regular troops are in Paris 
and the environs. We ſhall certainly depart 
before this menacing epoch : the application 
for our paſſports was made on our firſt arrival, 
and Citizen Liebault, Principal of the Bureau 
for Foreign Affairs, who is really very civil, has 
promiſed them in a day or two. 


Our journey here was, in fact, unneceſſary; 
Hut we have few republican acquaintance, and 
thoſe who are called ariſtocrats do not execute 
commiſſions of this kind zealouſly, nor with- 
out ſome apprehenſions of committing them- 
ſelves. Lou will wonder that I find time to 
write to you, nor do I pretend to aſſume much 
merit from it. We have not often courage to 
frequent public places in the evening, and when 
we do, I continually dread ſome unlucky acci- 
dent: either a riot between the Terroriſts and 
Muſcadimns within, or a military inveſtment with- 
out. The laſt time we were at the theatre, a 
French gentleman, who was our eſcort, entered 
into a trifling altercation with a rude vulgar- 
looking man, in the box, who ſeemed to ſpeak 
Ud- 
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ln a very authoritative tone, and I know not 
how the matter might have ended, had not a 
friend in the next box ſilenced our companion, 
by conveying a penciled card, which informed 
him the perſon he was diſputing with was a 
Deputy of the Convention. We took an early 
opportunity of retreating, not perfectly at eaſe 
about the conſequences which might enſue from 
Mr having ventured to differ in opinion 
from a Member of the Republican Legiſlature. 
Since that time we have paſſed oureveningsin pri- 
vate ſocieties, or at home; and while Mr. D 
devours new pamphlets, and Mrs. D-— and 
the lady we lodge with recount their mutual 
ſufferings at Arras and St. Pelagie, I take the 
opportunity of writing. Adieu. 


. — — 1 


Paris, June 12. 


Tu E hopes and fears, plots and counterplots, 
of both royaliſts and republicans, are now ſuſ- 
pended by the death of the young King. This 
event was announced on Tueſday laſt, and ſince 
then the minds and converſation of the public 
have been entirely occupied by it. Latent ſuſ- 
picion, and regret unwillingly ſuppreſſed, are 
every where viſible; and in the fond intereſt 

| taken 


— 
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taken in this child's life, it ſeems to be forgotten 

that 1t 15 the lot of man ** to paſs through nature 

to eternity, and that it was poſſible for him to 
die . being e oa human malice. 


Al that has 1 faid and written on een 
equality has not yet perſuaded the people that 
the fate of Kings 1s regulated only by the or- 
dinary diſpenſations of Providence; and they 
ſeem to perſiſt in believing, that royalty, if it 
has not a more fortunate pre-eminence, is at 
leaſt diſtinguiſhed by an unuſual m_ of 
2 . toe 9 5 


When we a FS the, various * ablurd 
ſtories which have been propagated and believed 
at the death of Monarchs or their offspring, 
without even a ſingle ground either political or 
phyſical to juſtify them, we cannot now wonder, 
| whey ſo many circumſtances of every kind tend 
to excite ſuſpicion, ' that the public opinion 
ſhould be influenced, and attribute the death 
of the King to poiſon. _ The child is allowed 
to have been of a lively diſpoſition, and even 
long after his ſecluſion from his family, to have 
frequently amuſed himſelf by ſinging at the 
window of his priſon, until the intereſt he was 
obſerved to create in thoſe who liſtened under 


it, 
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it, occaſioned an order to prevent him. It is 
therefore extraordinary, that he ſhould latelyhave 

appeared in a ſtate of ſtupefaction, which is by 
no means a ſymptom of the diſorder he is al- 
ledged to have died of, but a very common one 
of opiates immediately adminiftered.* 


Though this preſiiupcen if tpported by 
the evidence of external appearances, may 
ſeem but of little weight ; when combined with 
others, of a moral and political nature, it be- 
comes of conſiderable importance. The peo- 
ple, long amuſed by a ſuppoſed defign of the 
Convention to place the Dauphin on the throne, 
were now become impatient to ſee their wiſhes 
realized ; or, they hoped that a renewal of the 
repreſentative body, which, if conducted with 
freedom, muſt infallibly lead to the accompliſh- 
ment of this object, would at leaſt deliver them 
from an Aſſembly they conſidered as exhauſted 


* In order to account in ſome way for the ſtate in which 
the young King had lately appeared, it was reported that be 
had been in the habit of drinking ſtrong liquors to excſs. Ad- 
mitting this to be true, they muſt have been furniſhed him, 
for he could have no means of procuring them,—lt is not in- 
appoſite to record, that on a petition being formerly preſented 
to the legiſlature: from the Jacobin ſocieties, praying that the 
« ſon of the tyrant” might he put to death, an honourable 
ö! ce” 
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in talents and degraded in reputation.—Theſe 

di ſpoſitions were not attempted to be concealed; 
they were manifeſted on all occaſions: and a 
general and ſucceſsful effort in favour of the 
Royal Priſoner was expected to take place on 
the thirteenth.“ 


Perhaps the majority of the Convention, un- 
der the hope of ſecuring impunity for their paſt 


„ That there were ſuch deſigns, n expectations on 
de part of the people, is indubitable. The following extract, 
written and ſigned by one of the editors of the Monitcur, is 

ſufficiently expreſſive of the temper of the public at this pe- 

riod ; and I muſt obſerye here, that the Momiteur is to be con- 

fidered as nearly equivalent to an official paper, and is always 

ſuppoſed to expreſs the ſenſe of government, by whom it is 

ſupported and paid, whatever party or ſyſtem may happen to 
Les eſptrances les plus folles ſe manifeſtent de toutes 
parts. —C'eſt à qui jetterà plus promptement le maſque—on 
dirait, à lire les Ecrits qui paraiſſent, à entendre les converſa- 
tions des gens qui ſe croient dans les confidences, que c'en eſt 
fait de la republique : la Convention, ſecond&e, pouſſce meme 
par le zele et 'energie des bons citoyens A remport une grande 
victoĩre ſur les Terroriſtes, ſur les ſucceſſeurs de Robeſpierre, 
il ſemble quelle n ait plus qu A proclamer la royaute. Ce qui 
donne lieu A toutes les conjectures plus ou moins abſurdes aux- 
quelles chacun fe livre, c'eſt Fapproche du 25 Prairial.” (13th 
June, the day on which the new conſtitution was to be = 


lente). 
Cen | Ane June 6, 1795. 
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crimes, might have yielded to the popular im- 
pulſe; but the government is no longer in the 
hands of thoſe men who, having ſhared the 


power of Roheſpierre before they ſucceeded 


him, might, as Rabaut St. Etienne expreſſed 
himſelf, be wearied of their portion of ty- 
ranny.”* The remains of the Briſſotins, with 
their newly-acquired authority, have vanity, 
intereſt, and revenge, to ſatiate; and there is 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe that a crime, which ſhould 


favour theſe views, would, in their eſtimation, 


be confidered otherwiſe than venial. To theſe 
are added Sieyes, Louvet, &c. men. not only, 
eager to retain their power, but known to have 
been of the Orleans faction, and who, if they 
are royalifts, are not loyaliſis, and the laſt per- 
ſons to whoſe care a ſon of Louis the Sixteenth 
ought to have been truſted. 


At this crifis, then, when the Convention 
could no longer temporize with the expectations 
it raiſed—when the government was divided 
between one party who had depoſed the King 


to. gratify their own ambition, and another who 


had lent their aſſiſtance in order to facilitate the 


* Je ſuis las de la portion de tyrannie que j exerce. 


RABAUT DE 5ST. ETIENNE., 
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pretenſions of an uſurper—and when the hopes 
of the country were anxiouſly fixed on him, 
died Louis the Seventeenth, At an age which, 
in common life, is pethaps the only portion of 
our exiſtence unalloyed by mifery, this inno- 
cent child had ſuffered 'more than ts often the 
lot of extended years and mature guilt. He lived 
to ſee his father ſent to the ſcaffold—to be torn 
from his mother and family—to drudge in the 
ſervice of brutality and infolence—and to want 
thoſe cares and neceſſaries which are not refu- 
ſed even to the infant mendicant, whoſe wretch- 
edneſs contributes to the ſupport of its parents.“ 
When his death was announced to the Conven- 
tion, Seveſtre, the reporter, acknowledged that 
Deſſault, the ſurgeon, had ſome time fince de- 
clared the caſe 'to be dangerous; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding policy as well as humanity required 
that every appearance of myſtery and harſhneſs 
ſhould, 'on ſuch an occafion, be avoided, the 
poor child continued to be ſecluded with the 
. fame barbarous'jealouſy—nor was the Princeſs, 
his fiſter, whoſe evidence on the ſubje& would 
have been ſo concluſive, ever r to ” 


* him. 


* „ the reader, that the Dauphin 
had been under the care of one Simon, a ſhoemaker, who 
employed him to clean his (Simon's) ſhoes, and in any other 
- drudgery of which his cloſe confinement admitted. 


No 
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No report of Deſſault's opinion had till now: 
been made public; and Deſſault himſelf, who 
was an honeſt man, died of an inflammatory 
diſorder four days before the Dauphin. —It is 
poſſible, he might have expreſſed himſelf too 
freely, reſpecting his patient, to thoſe who 
employed him his future diſcretion might be 
-doubted—or, perhaps, he was only called in at 
firſt, that his character might give a ſanction 
to the future operations of thoſe who were more 
confided in. But whether this event is to be 
aſcribed to natural cauſes, or to'that of opiates, 
the times and circumſtances render it peculiarly 
liable to ſuſpicions, and the reputation of thoſe 
who are involved, is not calculated to repel 
them. Indeed, ſo conſcious are the advocates 
of government, that the imputation cannot be 
obviated by pleading the integrity of the par- 
ties, that they ſeem to reſt their ſole defence on 
the inutility of a murder, which only transfers 
whatever rights the Houſe of Bourbon may be 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, from one branch of it to 
another. Yet thoſe who make uſe of this argu- 
ment are well aware of its fallactouſneſs : the 
ſhades of political, opinion in France are ex- 
tremely diverſified, and a confiderable part of 
the Royaliſts are alſo Conſtitutionaliſts, whom 
it will require time and neceſſity to reconcile to 

| 1 f 3 56x OM 
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the emigrant Princes. But the young King had 
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neither enemies nor errors—and his claims 
would have united the efforts and affections of all 
parties, from the friends of the monarchy, as 
it exiſted under Louis the Fourteenth, down to 
the converted republican, who compromiſes 
with his principles, and ſtipulates for the title 
15 8 gm" M7 


- Tharthe read of this child has been Wr 
tunate for thoſe who govern, is proved by the 
effect: inſurrections are no longer talked of, 
the royalifts are confounded, the point of in- 
tereſt is no more, and a ſort of deſpondency 
and confuſion prevails, which is highly favour- 
able to à continuance of the preſent ſyſtem.— 
There is no doubt, but that when men's minds 
become more ſettled, the advantage of having 
a Prince who is capable of acting, and whoſe 
ſucceſs will not be accompanied by a long mi- 
nority, will conciliate all the reflecting part of 
the : conſtitutional royaliſts, in ſpite of their 
political objections. But the people who are 
more under the influence of their feelings, and 
yield Jeſs to expediency, may not, till urged 
by diftreſs and anarchy, be brought to take 
the ſame-inhtereſt in the abſent claimant of the 
throne, that they did in their infant Prince. 


— 


It 
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It is to be regretted, that an habitual and un- 


conquerable deference. for the law which ex- 
cludes females from the Crown of France, ſhould 
have ſurvived monarchy itſelf ; otherwiſe the 
tender compaſſion excited by the youth, beauty, 
and ſufferings of the Princeſs, might yet have 
been the means of procuring, peace to this diſ- 
tracted country. But the French admire, la- 
ment, and leave her to her fate 


a 0, 4 of Gallis, i in one ſullen tower 
| « She wets with royal tears her daily cell; | 
« She finds keen anguiſh every roſe devour, 


They ſpring, they bloom, then bid the world el. | 


7 « Illuftrious — will op gallat wind 
| « The cauſe of love, the cauſe of juſtice own? 
Such claims ! ſuch charts] und is ns life refign' 
2 enn PP 


** 


How inconſiftent do'we often MIS: 3 


prejudices ! The French are at this moment 
governed by adventurers and courtezans—by 
whatever is baſe, degraded, or mean, in both 
ſexes ; yet, perhaps, would they bluſh to ſee 
_ enrolled among their Sovereigns an innocent 
and beautiful Princeſs, the deſcendant of Henry 
the Fourth. 
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Nothing ſince our arrival at Paris has ſeemed 
more ſtrange than the eagerneſs with which every 
one recounts ſome atrocity, either committed or 
ſuffered by his fellow- citizens; and all ſeem to 
conclude, that the guilt or ſhame of theſe ſcenes 
is ſo divided by being general, that no ſhare of 
either attaches to any individual. They are 
never tired of the details of popular or judicial 
maſſacres; and ſo zealous are they to do the 
honours of the place, that I might, but for diſ- 
inclination on my part, paſs half my time in 
viſiting the ſpots where they were perpetrated. 
It was but to-day I was requeſted to go and ex- 
amine a kind of ſewer, lately deſcribed by 
Louvet, in the Convention, where the blood 
of thoſe who ſuffered at the Guillotine was 
daily carried in buckets, by men employed for 
the purpoſe.* Theſe barbarous propenſities 
Have long been the theme of French ſatyriſts; 
and though I do not pretend to infer that they 
are national, yet certainly the revolution has 
ee pe eg of © er not to be para- 


1 A of St. Antoine . 
been conſtructed for the purpoſe of carrying off the blood that 
was ſhed at the executions, and every day four men were em- 
ployed in taking it up in buckets, and conveying it to this 
horrid reſervoir of butchery.” 
Se ' 1 Louvet's Report, 2d May. 
: ' . — lelied 
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lelled in any country that ever had been civi- 
lized, and ftill leſs in one that had not.“ 


We 


* It would be too ſhocking, both to decency and humanity, 
to recite the more ſerious enormities alluded to; and I only 
add, to thoſe I have formerly mentioned, a few examples which 
particularly * the manners of the revolution.— 


At Metz, the hn of the guillotined were placed on the 
tops of their own houſes. The Guillotine was ſtationary, front- 
ing the Town-houſe, for months; and whoever was obſerved 
to paſs it with looks of diſapprobation, was marked as an object 
of ſuſpicion. A popular Commiſſion, inſtituted for receiving 
the revolutionary tax at this place, held their meetings in a 
room hung with ſtripes of red and black, lighted only with 
ſepulchral lamps; and on the deſk was placed a ſmall Guillo- 
tine, ſurrounded by daggers and ſwords. In this yault, and 
amidſt this gloomy apparatus, the inhabitants of Metz brought 
their patriotic gifts, (that is, the arbitrary and exorbitant con- 
tributions to which they were condemned,) and laid them on 
the altar of the Guillotine, like the ſacrifice of fear to the in- 
fernal deities ; and, that the keeping of the whole buſineſs might 


be preferved, the receipts were bgned with red ink, .a avowedly 
intended as expreſſive of the reigning ſyſtem. | 


At Cahors, the deputy, Taillefer, after — a trium- 


phal entry with ſeveral waggons full of people whom he had 


arreſted, ordered a Guillotine to be erected in the ſquare, and 
ſome of the priſoners to be brought forth and decorated in a 
mock coſtume - repreſenting Kings, Queens, and Nobility. 
He then obliged them ſucceflively to pay homage to the Guil- 
lotine, as though it had been a throne, the executioner ma- 
nœuvring the inſtrument all the while, and exciting the people 

| | | 7 
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We have been once at the theatre fince the 
King's death, and the ftanza of the Neveil dr 
Peuple, which contains a compliment to the 
Convention, was hiffed pretty generally, while 
thoſe expreſſing an abhorrence of Jacobiniſm 
were ſung with enthuſiaſm. But the fincerity 
of theſe muſical politics is not always to be 


to call for che heads of thoſe who were forced to act in this 
horrid farce. The attempt, however, did not ſucceed, and the 


HeRators retired in ſilent indignation. 


At Laval, the head of Laroche, a deputy of the Conſti- 
tuent Aſſembly, was exhibited (by order of Lavallte, a de- 
puty there on miſſion,) on the houſe inhabited by his wife. — 
At Auch, in the department of Gers, d'Artigoyte, another 
deputy, obliged ſome of the people under arreſt to eat out 
bf a manger. —Borie uſed to amuſe himſelf, and the inhabi- 
tants of Niſmes, by dancing what he called a farardelc round 
the Guillotine in his legiſlative coſtume. The repreſentative 
Lejeune folaced his leiſure hours in beheading animals with a 
miniature Guillotine, the expence of which he had placed to the 
wecvunt'of the nation; and fo much was he delighted with it, 
that the poultry ſerved at his table were ſubmitted to its ope- 
ration, as well as the fruits at his deflert ! * 


| But ould, be tedious and diſguſting to deſcribe all the 
Hens plaifirs of theſe founders of the French republic, Let 
it ſuffice to fay, that they compriſed whatever is ludicrous, 
fangrimary, and Jicentious, and that ſuch examples were but 
too ſucceſsful in procuring imitators. At Tours, even the 
omen wore Guillotines in their ears, and it was not unuſual 
e e RATE e | 
relied 
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relied on: a popular air is caught and echoed 
with avidity ; and whether the Crone: © Peu- 
ple Frangais, peuple de Freres,” —or © Danſons 
ta Guillotine, the expreflion with which it is 
i ſung is not very different. How often have the 
theatres reſounded with Dieu de clemence et de 
juſtice! and Liberté, Libertt, chere !” while the 
inſtrument of death was in a ſtate of unceaſing 
activity and when the auditors, who joined in 
theſe invocations to Liberty, returned to their 
homes trembling, left they ſhould be arreſted in 
the ſtreet, or find a mandate or guard at their own 
houſes.* At preſent, however, the Parifians 
really ſing the Reveil from principle, and I 
doubt if even a new and more agreeable air 
in the Jacobin intereſt would be able to _ 


Foun it. 


We have had our permiſſion to remain here 
extended to another Decade; but Mr. D—, 
who declares, ten times in an hour, that the 


An acquaintance of mine told me, that be was one cve- 

; nigg in company at Dijon, where, after ſinging hymns to liberty 
in the moſt energetic ſtyle, all the party were arreſted, and 
betook theinſelves as tranquilly to prifon, as though the name 
of liberty had been unknown to them. The municipality o 
Dijon commonly ifſued their writs of arreſt in this form— 
W — if be 
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French are the ſtrangeſt people on earth, be- 
ſides being the moſt barbarous and the moſt 
frivolous, 1s impatient to be gone ; and, as we 
now have our paſſports, I believe we ſhall de- 
part the middle of next week. Yours. 


Paris, June 15. 


IT Am now, after a reſidence of more than 
three years, amidft the chaos of a revolution, on 
the eve of my departure from France. Yet, 
while I joyfully prepare to revifit my own coun- 
try, my mind involuntarily- traces the rapid 
ſucceſſion of calamities which have filled this 
period, and dwells with painful contemplation 
on thoſe changes in the morals and condition of 
the French people that ſeem hitherto to he the 
only fruits of them. In this recurrence to the 
paſt, and eſtimation of the preſent, however 
we may regret the perſecution of wealth, the 
deſtruction of commerce, and the general op- 
preſſion, the moſt important and irretrievable 
miſchief of the revolution is, doubtleſs, the 
corruption of manners introduced among the 
middling and lower claſſes of the people. 


5 The 
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The labouring poor of France have often 
been deſcribed as frugal, thoughtleſs, and 
happy—earning, indeed, but little, yet ſpend- 
ing ſtill leſs, and in general able to procure ſuch 
a ſubſiſtence as their habits and climate ren- 
dered agreeable and ſufficient.* They are now 
| become 


* Mr. Young ſeems to haye been perſuaded, that the com- 
mon people of France worked harder, and were worſe fed, 
than thoſe of the ſame deſcription in England. Yet, as far 
as I have had opportunity of obſerving, and from the informa- 
tion I have been able to procure, I cannot help ſuppoſing that 
this gentleman has drawn his inference partially, and that he 
has often compared ſome particular caſe of diſtreſs, with the 
general ſituation of the peaſantry in the rich counties, which 
are the ſcene of his experiments. The peaſantry of many 
diſtant parts of England fare as coarſely, and labour harder, 
than was common in France ; and taking their habits of fru- 
gality, their diſpoſition to be ſatisfied, and their climate into the 
account, the ſituation of the French perhaps was preferable. 


Mr. Young's Tour has been quoted very triumphantly by a 
Noble Lord, particularly a paſſage which laments and aſcribes 
to political cauſes the appearance of premature old age, ob- 
ſervable in French women of the lower clafſes. Yet, for the 
ſatisfaRion of his Lordſhip's benevolence and gallantry, I can” 
aſſure him, that the female peaſants in France have not more 
laborious occupations than thoſe of England, but they wear no 
ſays, and expoſe themſelves to all weathers without hats; in 
conſequence," loſe their ſhape, tan their complexions, and 
harden their features ſo as to look much older than they really 
are,—Mr, Young's book is tranflated into French, and I have 
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become idle, profuſe, and gloomy ; their po- 
verty 1s embittered by fanciful claims to riches 
and a taſte for expence. They work with de- 
ſpair and unwillingneſs, becauſe they can no 
longer live by their labour ; and, alternately 
the victims of intemperance or want, they arg 
often to be found in a ſtate of intoxication, 
when they have not been able to ſatisfy their 
hunger—for as bread cannot always be pur- 
chaſed with paper, they procure a temporary 
ſupport, at the expence of their health and 
morals, in the deſtructive ſubſtitute of K 


8 | 


: Thoſe of the next ctaſs, ſuch as working 
tradeſmen, artiſans, and domeſtic ſervants, 
though leſs wretched, are far more diſſolute; 
and it is not uncommon in great towns to ſee 
men of this deſcription unite the ferociouſneſs 
of ſavages with all the vices of ſyſtematic pro- 
fligacy. The original principles of the reyo- 
lution, of themſelves, naturally tended to ſuch 
a depravation ; but the ſuſpenſion of religious 
worſhip, the conduct of the Deputies on miſ- 
ſion, and the univerſal immorality of the exiſt» 


* high an eninion both of his . and his talents to 
doubt that he muſt regret the ill effects it may have had in 
France, and the uſe that has been made of it in England. 


| N 
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ing government, muſt have conſiderahly haſtened 
it. When the people were forbidden the exer- 
ciſe of their religion, though they did not ceaſe 
to be attached to it, yet they loſt the good 
effects which even external forms alone are cal- 


culated to produce; and while deifm and atheiſm - 


failed in perverting their faith, they were but 
too ſucceſsful in cofrupting their morals. 


As in all countries the reftraints which reli- 
gion impoſes are more readily ſubmitted to by 
the inferior ranks of life, it is theſe which muſt 
be moſt affected by its abolition ; and we can- 
not wonder, that when men have been once 
accuſtomed to negle& the duty they confider 
as moſt eſſential, they ſhould in time become 
capable of violating every other : for, however 
it may be among the learned, qui Saveuglent 2 
force de humitre, with the ignorant the tranſition 
from religious indifference to actual vice is rapid 
and certain, 


The Miffionaries of the Convention, who 
for two years extended their deſtructive de- 


predations over the departments, were every 


where guilty of the moſt odious exceſſes, 
and thoſe leaf culpable offered examples of 
licentiouſneſs and intemperance with which, 
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till then, OR people had never been familiar.“ 
It 1. be admitted, that the lives of the higher 
N obleſſe 


* When the Convention was elected, (ſays Durand Mail- 
lane, ſee Report of the Committee of Legiſlation, 13th 
Prairial, 1ſt June,) the choice fell upon men who abuſed the 
name of patriot, and adopted it as a cloak for their vices. 
Vainly do we inculcate juſtice, and expect the tribunals will 
bring thieves and aſſaſſins to puniſhment, if we do not puniſh 
thoſe amongſt ourſelves. Vainly ſhall we talk of republican 
manners and democratic government, while our repreſentatives 
carry into the departments examples of deſpotiſm and cor- 
ropiiob.” | | 


The condudt of theſe civilized banditti has been ſufficiently 
deſcribed. Allard, Lacoſte, Mallarmé, Milhaud, Laplanche, 
Moneſtier, Guyardin, Sergent, and many others, were not 
only ferocious and extravagant, but known to have been guilty 
of the meaneſt thefts. Javoques is alledged to have ſacrificed 
two hundred people of Montbriſon, and to have ſtolen a vaſt 
quantity of their effects. It was common for him to ſay, that 
he acknowledged as true patriots thoſe only who, like himſelf, 
& efgient capables de boire une verre de ſang.” —T) Artigoyte 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſuch ſcandalous violations of morals 
and decency, that they are not fit to be recited. He often 
obliged married women, by menaces, to bring their daughters 
to the Jacobin clubs, for the purpoſe of inſulting them with 
the groſſeſt obſcenities.— Having a project of getting up a 
play for his amuſement, he cauſed it to be declared, that thoſe 
ho had any talents for acting, and did not preſent themſelves, 
ſhould be impriſoned as gens ſiſpects. And it is notorious, that 
this ſame Deputy once inſulted all the women preſent at 
the theatre, and, after uſing the moſt obſcene language for ſome 

| | 0 time, 
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Nobleffe were not always edifying; but if their 
diſſipation was public, their vices were leſs ſo, 

and 


time, ty any wie entirely in preſence of 
the ſpectators. 
Report of the Committee of Legiſlation, Irs 

( of Fune). 


Lacoſte and Baudet, when. they were on miſſion at Straſ- 
burgh, lived in daily riot and intoxication with the members 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, who, after qualifying them 
felves in theſe orgies, proceeded to condemn all the priſoners 
quoted report, Dentzel accuſed Lacoſte, among other lar- 
cenies, of having purloined ſome ſhirts belonging to him- 
ſelf; and addreſſing Lacoſte, who was preſent in the Aſſembly, 
mn AH, FUR 
ane fur te corps.” (Debate, 1 of June.) | 


The kollowing is a tranttation af a letter from Por-, Repre- 
ſentative of the People, to the popular ſociety of Poitiers: 
« My honeſt and determined Sans Culottes, as you ſeemed. to 
defire a Deputy amongſt you who has never deviated from the 
right principles, that is to ſay, a true Mountaineer, I fulfil 
your wiſhes in ſending you the Citizen Ingrand. Remember, 
honeſt and determined Sans Culottes, that with the ſanction 
of the parriot Ingrand, you may do every thing, obtain every 
thing, defroy every thing—impriſon ak, try all, tranſport ath, 
or guillotine all. Don't ſpare him « moment; and thus, 
through his means, all may tremble; every thing be WTO | 
and, finally, e 


(Signed) 
_T© OO. Ge The 
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and the ſcenes of both were for the moſt part 
confined to Paris. What they did not practice 
themſelves, they at leaſt did not diſcourage in 
others; and though they might be too indolent 
to endeavour at preſerving the morals of their 


_ ._ dependents, they knew their own intereſt too 


well to aſſiſt in depraving them. 


But the Repreſentatives, and their agents, 
are not to be conſidered merely as individuals 
who have corrupted only by example :—they 
were armed with unlimited authority, and made 
proſelytes through fear, where they could not 
from inclination., A contempt for religion or 
decency. has been the teſt of an attachment to 
the government; and a groſs infraction of any 
| moral or ſocial duty, a proof of civiſm, and a 
victory over prejudice. Whoever dreaded an 
arreſt, or courted an office, affected profane- 
neſs and profligacy—and, doubtleſs, many who 
at firſt aſſumed an 9 of vice from 


i e e e bo me fubjcincd, 
that he had omitted various oaths too bad for tranflation.— 
This Piorry always attended the executions, and as faſt as a 
head fell uſed to wave his hat in the air, and cry * Vive la 
Nabe T 2 
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timidity, in the end contracted a preference for 
it. I myſelf know inſtances of ſeveral who be- 
gan by deploring that they were no longer able to 
practice the duties of their religion, and end- 
ed by ridiculing or fearing them. Induſtrious 
mechanics, who uſed to go regularly to maſs, 
and beſtow their weekly liard on the poor, after 
a month's revolutioniſing, in the ſuite of a De- 
puty, have danced round the flames which 
conſumed the ſacred -writings, and become as 
; licentious and diſhoneſt as their leader. 


The general principles of the Convention 
have been adapted to ſanction and accelerate 
the labours of their itinerant colleagues. The 
| ſentences of felons were often reverſed, in con- 
ſideration of their Pairiotiſn —omen of ſcan- 
dalous lives have been penſioned, and compli- 
mented publicly and various decrees paſſed, 

all tending to promote a national diſſoluteneſs 
of manners.“ The evil propenſities of our 
nature, which penal laws and moraliſts vainly 
contend againſt, were foſtered by praiſe, and 


Among others, a decree which gave all illegitimate chil- | 

dren a claim to an equal participation in the property of the 
father to whom they ſhould amen 
be attributed. 
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Kimulated by reward—all the eſtabliſhed dif. 
tinctions of right and wrong confounded—and 
a ſyſtem of reyolutionary ethics adopted, not 
leſs incompatible with the happineſs of man- 
- Kind than revolutionary politics. | 


Thus, all the purpoſes for SS, this general 
 Gemoralization was promoted being at length 
_attained; thoſe who were rich having been pil- ; 
laged, thoſe who were feared maſſacred, and a 
. croud of needy and deſperate adventurers at- 
tached to the fate of the revolution, the expe- 
diency of a reſorm has lately been ſuggeſted. 
But the miſchief 1s already irreparable.” What- 

ever was good in the national character is 

vitiated; and I do not ſcruple to aſſert, that 
the revolution has both deſtroyed the morals of 
the people, and rendered their condition leſs 

"7 that they : are not only removed to a2 

| greater 


TE It has been aſſerted, . 
A party, that the condition of the lower claſſes in France was 
| mended by the revolution. If thoſe who advance this were 
” - mot either partial or ill informed, they would obſerve that the 
 largeſſes of the Convention are always intended to palliate ſome 

. miſery, the conſequence of the revolution, and not to baniſh 

- what is ſaid to have exiſted before, For the moſt part, theſe 
philanthropic projects are never carried into effect, and when 
c 2 Toa SIP A | 

idle- 
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greater diſtance from the poſſeſſion of rational 
liberty, but are become more unfit for it than 


12 


As T have frequently, in the courſe of thefs 


letters, had occafion to quote from the debates 


of the Convention, and other recent publica- 
tions, I ought to obſerve that the French lan- 
guage, like every thing elſe in the country, has 


deen a ſubject of innovation—new words have 


been invented, the meaning of old ones has been 
changed, and a ſort of jargon, compounded of the 
appropriate terms of various arts and' ſciences, 
introduced, which habit alone can render intel- 
ligible. There is ſcarcely a report read in the 


Convention that does not exhibit every poffible 


example of the Bathos, together with more 
conceits than are to be found in a writer of the 
idle people are kept in pay to applaud at the debates and exe- 
cutions, and aflignats are diftributed to thoſe who have ſons 
ſerving in the army. The tendency of both theſe donations 
needs no comment. The laſt, which is the moſt ſpecĩous, only 
affords a means of temporary profuſion to people whoſe chil- 
dren are no incumbrance to them, while ſuch as have nume- 


tempt ; and, perſuaded it muſt ſoon. be of no value, they 
eagerly ſquander whateyer they receive, without care for the 
a | 4g3 ſixteentg 
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ſixteenth century; and I doubt whether any of . 
the projects of legiſlation or finance would be 
underſtood by Monteſquicu or Colbert. 


But the ſtyle moſt difficult to be compre- 
_ hended by foreigners is that of the newſpapers; 
for the dread of offending government ſo en- 
tirely poſſeſſes the imagination of thoſe who 
compole ſuch publications, that it is not often s 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh a-viRory from a defeat, by 
the language in which it is conveyed. The 
common news of the day is worded as cautiouſly 
as though it were to be the ſubje& of judicial 
diſquiſition; and the real tendency of aa article | 
is ſometimes ſo at variance with its comment, 
that the whole, to a curſory peruſer, may ſeem 
deſtitute of any meaning at all. Time, how- 
ever, has produced. à ſort of intelligence be- 
tween news writers and their readers and re- 
joicings, lamentations, praiſe, or cenſure, are, 
on particular occaſions, underſtood to convey 
| the reverſe of what they expreſs. 


£ The affected moderation of the government, 
and the aſcendancy which ſome of the Briſſotin 
party are beginning to take in it, ſeem to flatter 
the public with the hope of peace. They for- 
get that theſe men were the authors of the 


9 *% War, 
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ww and that a few months' impriſonment has 
neither expiated their crimes, nor ſubdued. 


their ambition. It is the great advantage of the 
Briſſotins, that the revolutionary tyranny which 
they had contributed to eſtabliſh, was wreſted 
from them before it had taken its full effect; 
but thoſe who appreciate their original claims - 


without regard to their ſufferings under the per- 
ſecution of a party, are diſpoſed to expect they 
will be leſs tenacious of power, or leſs arbitrary 


in the exerciſe of it than any intervening faction. 


The preſent government is compoſed of ſuch 
diſcordant elements that their very union be- 
trays they are in fact actuated by no principle, 
except the general one of retaining their au- 
thority. Lanjuinais, Louvet, Saladin, Danou, 
&c. are now leagued with Tallien, Freron, 
Dubois de Crance, and even Carnot. 


At the head of this motley. aſſemblage of 


Briſſotins, Orleanifts, and 'Rabeſpierrians, is 


Sieyes—who, with perhaps leſs honeſty, though 
more cunning, than either, deſpiſes and dupes 
them all. At a moment when the Convention 
had fallen into increaſed contempt, and when 
the public affairs could no longer be conducted 


by fabricators of reports and framers of de- 


crees, the talents of this finiſter politician became 
| ogd neceſ- 
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neceſſary; yet he enjoys neither the confidence 
of his colleagues nor that of the people—the 
vanity and duplicity of his conduct diſguſt and 
alarm the firſt, while his reputation of partizan 
to the Duke of Orleans is a reafon for fufpicion 
in the latter. But if Sieyes has never been able 
to conciliate eſteem, nor attain popularity, he has 
at length poſſeſſed himſelf of power, and will 
not eaſily be induced to relinquiſh it. Many 
are of opinion, that he is ſecretly machinating 
for the ſon of his former patron; but whether 
he means to govern in the name of the Duke 
of Orleans, or that of the republic, it is cer- 
tain, had the French any liberty*to loſe, it ne- 
yer could have * a more ſubtle and 217 1 


92 ous enemy. 


Paris may, en 3 be de- 
ſcribed in a ſtate of famine. The markets are 
ſcantily ſupplied, and bread, except the little 
_ diſtributed by order of the . not to 


* The Abbe, in his ® Novice fr la Vie oe Sie,” declares 


chat his contempt and deteftation of the colleagues © with whom 


His unfortunate ſtars had connected him” were ſo great, that 
he determined, from his firſt arrival at the Convention, to take 
no part in public affairs. As theſe were his original ſentiments 
of the Aſſembly, perhaps he may hereafter explain by which 
of their operations his eſtcem was ſo much reconciled, that ha 
E ne bl 
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be obtained: yet the inhabitants, for the moſt 
part, are not turbulent they have learned, too 
late, that revolutions are not the ſource of 
plenty, and though they murmur and execrate 2 
their rulers, they abſtain from violence, and 
ſeem rather inclined to yield to deſpair, than 
to ſeek revenge. This is one proof, among a 
variety of others, that the deſpotiſm under 
which the French have groaned for the laſt 
three years, has much ſubdued the vivacity and 
impatience of the national character; for 1 
know of no period in their hiſtory, when ſuch 
a combination of perſonal ſuffering and political 
diſcontent, as exiſts at preſent, would not . 
N N ſome ſerious convulſion. | 


Aion. Joann, r 


Wr returned hither yeſterday, and on Friday 
ve are to proceed to Havre, accompanied by an 
order from the Committee of Public Welfare, 
ſtating that ſeveral Engliſh families, and our- 
ſelves among the number, have been for ſome 
time a burthen on the generoſity of the repub- 
lic, and that for this reaſon we are permitted 
to embark as ſoon as we can find the means. 
This is neither true, nor very gallant; but we 
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are too > happy i in quitting the republic, to cavil © 
aubaut terms, and would not exchange our 
4 r r for a conſignment of all 


5 1 Laws was buſied had in 8 and 1 
diſpoſing of my papers, and though I have 
taken infinite pains to conceal them, their bulk 
is ſo conſiderable, that the conveyance muſt be 
attended with riſk. While I was thus employed, 
te caſual peruſal of ſome paſſages in my letters 
and notes has led me to conſider how much my 
ideas of. the French character and manners dif-. 
fered from thoſe to be found in the generality, 
of modern travels. My opinions are not, of 
importance enough to require a defence; and a 
conſciouſneſs of not having deviated from truth 
makes me ſtill more averſe from an apology. 
Yet as I have in ſeveral inſtances varied from 
authorities highly reſpectable, it may not be 
improper to endeavour to account ſor what has 


3 | _ the appearance of en. 


1% 


Af you examine moſt of che <= IGOR 70 | 

ſoribing foreign countries, you will find them 
generally written by authors travelling either 
with the eclat of birth and riches, or, profeſ- 
ſionally, as men of ſcience or letters. They 
* FAS ſccarcely 
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ſcarcely remain in any place longer than ſuffices 
to view the churches, and to deliver their letters 
of recommendation; or, if their ſtay be pro- 
tracted at ſome capital town, it is only to be 

fried from one houſe to another, among that 
claſs of people who are every where alike, AS 

ſoon as they appear in a ſociety, their reputa- 
tion as authors ſets all the national and perſonal 
vanity in it afloat. One is polite, for the ho- 
nour of his country another is brilliant, to 
recommend himſelf; and the traveller cannot 
aſk a queſtion, the anſwer to which is not in- 
tended for an honourable inſertion in his _ 
tory of future fame. 


In this manner an author is paſſed from the 
literati and faſhionable people of one metropolis 
to thoſe of the next. He goes poſt through 
ſmall towns and villages, ſeldom mixes with 
every- day life, and muſt in a great degree de- 
pend for information on partial enquiries. He 
ſees, as it were, only the two extremes of hu- 
man condition the ſplendour of the rich, and 
the miſery of the poor; but the manners of the 
intermediate claſſes, which are leſs obtruſive, 


are not within the notice of a n re- 
e 


t 
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It is not therefore extraordinary, that I, 
who have been domeſticated ſome years in 
France, who have lived among its inhabitants 
without pretenſions, and ſeen them without 
diſguife, ſhould not think them quite ſo polite, 
elegant, gay, or ſuſceptible, as they depict 
themſelves to the viſitant of the day. Where ob- 
jects of curioſity only are to be deſcribed, I know 
that a vaſt number may be viewed in a very 
rapid progreſs; yet national character, I repeat, 
cannot be properly eſtimated but by means of 
Jong and familiar intercourfe. A perſon who is 

every where a ſtranger, muſt ſee things in their 
beſt dreſs; being the object of attention, he is 
naturally diſpoſed to be pleaſed, and many cir- 
cumftances both phyfical and moral are paſſed 
over as novelties in this tranfient communica- 
tion, which might, on repetition, be found 
inconvenient or diſgufting. When we are ſta- 
tionary, and ſurrounded by our connections, 
we are apt to be difficult and ſplenetic; but a 
lterary traveller never thinks of inconvenience, 
and ſtill leſs of being out of humour—curi- 
ofity reconciles him to the one, and his fame 
ſo ſmooths all his intercourſe, that he has no 
5 for the other. 


\ It 
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It is probably for theſe reaſons that we have 
fo many panegyriſts of our Gallic neighbours, 
and there is withal a certain faſhion of libe- 
rality that has lacely prevailed, by which' we 
think ourſelves bound to do them more than, 
juſtice, becauſe they are our political enemies. 
For my own part, I confeſs I have merely endea- 
voured to be impartial, and have not ſcrupled 
to give a preference to my on country where | 
I believed it was due. I make no pretenſions | 
to that ſort of coſmopolytiſm which is without | 
partialities, and affects to confider the Chicktaw | 
or the Tartars of Thibet, with the ſame regard | 
as a fellow-countryman. Such univerſal philan- _ | 
thropiſts, I have often ſuſpected, are people of | 
very cold hearts, who fancy they love the whole 
world, becauſe they are incapable of loving any [| 
thing in it, and live in a ſtate of moral vaga- | 
bondage,” (as it is happily termed by Gregoire,) 4 
in order to be exempted from the ties of a ſet- 1 
- Hed reſidence. Le coſmopolytiſme de ſyfteme 
et de fait ne qu un vagabondage phyſique ou mo- 
ral: nous devons un amour de preference q la 


' focitts politique dont nous ſommes membres. 


Let it not be imagined, that in drawing com- 
pariſons between France and England, I have 
been influenced by perſonal ſuffering or perſo- 
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nal reſentment. My opinions on the French 
characters and manners were formed before the 
revolution, when, though my judgement might 
be deficient, my heart was warm, and my mind 
unprejudiced ; yer whatever credit may be al- 
lowed to my general opinions, thoſe which 
particularly apply to the preſent ſituation and 
temper of the French will probably be diſputed. 
When I deſcribe the immenſe majority of the 
nation as royalifts, hating their government, 
and at once indignant and ſubmiſſive, thoſe 
who have not ſtudied the French character, and 
the progreſs of the revolution, may ſuſpe& my 
veracity. I can only appeal to facts. It is not 
a new event in hiſtory for the many to be ſub- 
dued by the few, and this ſeems to be the only 
inftance in which ſuch a poffibility has been 
doubted.* The well-meaning of all claſſes in 
France are weak, becauſe they are divided; 
while the ſmall, but deſperate, factions that 
oppreſs them, are ſtrong in their union, and in 
poſſeſſion of all the reſources of the country. 
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* It is admitted by Briſſot, who is in this caſe competent 
authority, that about twenty factious adventurers had oppreſſed 
the Convention and the whole country. A more impartial 
calculator would have been leſs moderate in the number, but 
the fact is the ſame; PP 
** ; Under 
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Under theſe circumſtances, no ſucceſsful 
effort can be made and I have collected, from 
various ſources, that the general idea of the 
French at preſent is, to wait till the new con- 
ſtitution appears, and to accept it, though it 
ſhould be even more anarchical and tyrannic 
than the laſt. They then hope, that the Con- 
vention will reſign their power without violence, 
that a new election of repreſentatives will take' 
place, and that thoſe repreſentatives, who they 
intend ſhall be men of honeſty and property, 

will reſtore them to the*bleffings of a moderate 
and permament government. Tours. 


a 
| Havre, June 22. 
We are now in hourly expectation of failing 
for England: we have agreed with the Captain | 
of a neutral veſſel, and are only waiting for Aa 
propitious wind. 'This good ally of the French 
ſeems to be perfectly ſenſible of the value of a 
conveyance out of the republic, and accord- 
ingly we are to pay him about ten times more 
for our paſſage than he would have aſked for- 
merly. We choſe this port in preference to 
Calais or Boulogne, becauſe I wiſhed to ſee my 
friend Madame de at Rouen, and leave 
* with her relations, who live there. 
1 walked 


wh "ps SY — 
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I walked this morning to the harbour, and 
ſeeing ſome flat-bottomed boats conſtructing, 
aſked a French gentleman who accompanied 
me, perhaps a little triumphantly, if they were 
intended for a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt. 
He replied, with great compoſure, that govern- 
ment might deem it expedient (though without 
any views of ſucceeding) to ſacrifice ten or 
twenty thouſand men in the attempt. At is no 
wonder that governments, accountable for the 
lives and treaſure they riſk, are ſcarcely equal 
to a conflict ſuſtained by ſuch power, and 
conducted on ſuch principles. But I am 
wearied and diſguſted with the contemplation 
of this deſpotiſm, and I return to my country 
deeply and gratefully impreſſed with a ſenſe 
of the bleſſings we enjoy in a free and happy 
| GIO Regal, dc. 13 


FINIS. 
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